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CHAPTER NEWS 
EMERALD CHAPTER © 


Meetings: 


Monday, January 4, 7:15 p.m. Slides from 
Australia and New Zealand. John Christy, 
NPSO and Fmerald Chapter Treasurer, will 
show slides of his recent visit to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. John attended 
the XIII International Botanical Congress, 
held in Sydney, and participated in 
several regional moss and lichen forays. 
In New Z land he collected in the 
spectacular Southern Alps. The region is 
well known for its endemic flora. Meet 
at the Eugene City Library. 


Monday, February 1, 7:15 p.m. Slides of 
1981 Emerald Chapter Field Trips. 
Members bring 10 slides each of last 
Spring and Summer field trips: State 
Meeting at Mosier, Oregon? coast Sphag- 
num bogs; Fairview Peak; Blair Lake 
Meadows; Siltcoos outlet deflation plains. 
Bring a second set of 10 slides to show 
if time permits. We'll also elect 1982 
Chapter Officers at this meeting. Meet 
at the Eugene City Library. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


January 7, Thursday, "Why save native 
plants?" a discussion introduced by Dr. 
Darlene Southworth, Department of Biology, 
SOSC. 7:30 p.m. Room 275, Science 
Building. 


February 4th, Thursday, "Wildflowers of the Steens 
Mountains," by Rick Prusz. 7:30 p.m. Room 275, 
Science Building, SOSC. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


January 26, 7:30 p.m., Cascade Natural 
Gas Meeting Room, 334 NE Hawthorne. Bill 
Hopkins, plant ecologist for the four 
Central Oregon National Forests will be 
the speaker. He will discuss his studies 
on the existing and proposed Research 
Natural Areas on the Deschutes, Winema, 
Fremont and Ochoco National. Forests. 


BULLETIN OF THE 


4° NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY of OREGON 


“OBJECTIVE « 
Jo-inerease the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and. conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacific Northwest, 


JANUARY 1982 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, January 27, 7:00 p.m., Central. 
Library, 801 S.W. 10th, Portland. My 
Favorite Flowers; Hopscotching Across the 


State of Oregon: Winter Travelogue. This 
program will be presented by Elizabeth 


Horn, author-photographer-naturalist. 
Mrs. Horn's latest book is Wildflowers, 
The Pacific Coast. 


Saturday Workshops:. 


2 Jan. 1982. No workshop scheduled. 


9 Jan. 1982 Flower Close-ups - Joe 
Barger. 10:00 a.m., Multnomah County 


Library, Room to be announced. Joe will 
discuss techniques in photographing 


wildflowers. This discussion will in- 
clude tips on extension tubes, flash, 
fast-films and special lenses. If you 


have questions, bring your camera. 


16 Jan. 1982. Alpines of Switzerland - 


Fred Dragger. Same time and place as 
above. Fred will show selections from 
several trips to the Swiss Alps. 


23 Jan. 1982 Endangered Plants of the 
Willamette Valley - Dr. Janet Hohn. Same 


time and place as above. Janet will 
discuss in detail a few of the Willamette 
Valley T&&’s, so that we can all learn 
their characteristics and perhaps make 
some new sitings. 


30 Jan. 1982 Threatened and Endangered 
Legisiation in Oregon - Ann Whitmyer. 
Same time and place as above. Ann will 


update us on recent political history 


and the current situation regarding her 
work in T&E legislation for Oregon 
plants. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY. CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Monday, January 18, 7:30 p.m. First 
Methodist Church, State and Church 
Streets, Carrier Room. Use Church Street 
entrance. Program: Pioneer Botanists of 


the Northwest, by Jan Larea Dennis 


Johnston. 


am : 
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NPSO NOMINEES FOR 1982 


In accordance with Article VIII, Section 2, of the NPSO 
By-Laws, the following nominees for State offices have 
been forwarded by the nominating committee (Ruth Hansen, 
Chairperson, Marge Ettinger, Ruth Rouse, Joah Seevers, 
and Tony Sobolik): 


President: Dr. Rhoda Love, Eugene 
Vice-President: Arnie Kowalishen, Portland 
Secretary: Paula Vincent, Klamath Falls 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith, Eugene 

Directors: 


Florence Ebeling, Portland 
Harvey Waldon, Jr., Bend 
Marjorie Ettinger, Bend 

Wilbur Bluhm, Salem 

Larry Scofield, Salem 

Wayne Rolle, Siskiyou 

Dr. Darlene Southworth, Siskiyou 


Resumes of the above, and any additional nominees 
forwarded by 5 or more paid members (with their 
nominees consent), will appear in the February 
Bulletin. Ballots will be distributed in the 


March Bulletin. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
WORKS TO PRESERVE THE AGATE DESERT 


The Conservation Committee of the 
Siskiyou Chapter has been developing a 
program for the preservation of the 
grassland community of the Agate Desert 
in central Jackson County. The grass- 
land community is unique in its 
character of having three plant associa- 
tions controlled by the microtopography 
of mound-intermound-vernal pool. Of 
special concern is Limnanthes floccosa 
ssp. grandiflora (proposed candidate 
threatened) which occurs only along the 
periphery of the vernal pools of the 
Agate Desert. Agate Desert is particu- 
larly vulnerable to the agricultural and 
industrial practices within central 
Jackson County. 


The Chapter has mapped, identified, 
and prioritized areas of concern 
throughout the Agate Desert. During 
the upcoming field season (March-April) 
field surveys will be conducted to 
identify and evaluate key areas of 
concern. Competent. botanists and 
interested people are encouraged and 
welcomed to join the effort to preserve 
some native plants of Oregon. 


Conservation activities of the Sis- 
kKiyou Chapter are coordinated by: 


Ron Kranz 

338 B Street 
Ashland, Oregon 
482-9120 


Feel free to write, call or visit, Next 
Conservation Committee Meeting, January 
I4y0 DYESS ss FRO. cpa, 


97520 


TWO RARE PLANTS FOUND IN BEAVERTON'S 
ST. MARY'S WOODS 


It was just a perfect late fall day to. 
see where another old dirt road, now serving 
as a trail, goes. This portion of the 
Willamette Valley bordering St. Mary's Home 


for Boys has seen many uses since the late 


1960's, and some of it is still in its near 
natural state, 


SO I took a narrow, branch strewn trad T., 
Overgrown with vine maple, red elder, Oso 
and service berry; a few Ponderosa Pine, 
many Douglas fir, western hemlock, valley 
white fir, and Oregon white oak; the ground 
cover is salal and long leaf Oregon grape, 
plus many tufts of sworn fern. As I was 
rounding a bend in the trail along the edge 
of a natural depression, I saw what I 
thought was an out-of-place Oenanthe sar- 
mentosa (water parsley), then I saw the 
fertile panicles of sporangia ... 3 plants 
within 3 meters of one another. 


Botrychium multifidum is our only evergreen 
Botrychium. Deer heavily browse this species 
and often you see only the clipped tops. 


Just a little further up the frat. ,. bat in 
a dense cluster of 3 mosses Hylocomium splen- 
dens, Rhytidiadelphus triquetrus, and Stoke- 
siella oregana , was the unusual club coral 
Clavariadelphus pistillaris. Some mycopha-— 
gists have tried to eat this species, but its 
taste is described as reminiscent of stale 
rope. 

This is the same 496 acres up for develop- 
ment to the North of "Our Lady of Peace 
Retreat Center." Bulldozers were already 
working the S.E. section of this acreage on 
i70th. Ten acres of this same property 
bordering Jenkins and Murray are also up for 
development. There are sessile Trillium, 
Corallorhiza striata, Erythronium, Calypso 
bulbosa, and many others here. What a tragic 
loss this will be. 


Glenn E. Walthall 
Portland Chapter 


ECOLOGICAL NOTES 


How is Calypso bulbosa Pollinated? 


I recently read a paper in Madrono about 
Our fairy slipper orchid, Calypso bulbosa (J. 
D. Ackerman, Pollination biology of Calypso 
bulbosa ... Madrono, July 1981, pp. LOLs DDO): 
and it set me to thinking about Charles 
Darwin. I visited Darwin's home in Down, 
Kent, England, in May 1979, My family and I 
walked Darwin's "sand walk" through a wooded 
area behind his home and we saw a number of 
British wild orchids blooming there. Darwin 
was fascinated by the mechanisms of pollina- 
tion in the British orchids and he was the 
first to really understand then. In 1862 he 
published his Charming and fascinating book, 
The various contrivances b which Orchids 
are fertilised by Insects. His observations 
and conclusions are highly valid today and 
have recently been Summarized as follows: 
"In the variety and perfection of their 
adaptations to insect pollination the Orchids 
stand alone." (Proctor & Yeo, The Pollina- 
tion of Flowers, Taplinger, 1972). No doubt 
most of us know the story of the several 
European Ophrys species whose flowers mimic 
the shape and color of various insects, in- 
ducing the male flies and wasps to attempt 
copulation with the flowers --- pollinating 
the latter in the process! 

continued on next pare 
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ECOLOGICAL NOTES, continued 


Not all orchids are insect mimics, but 
virtually all have evolved precise mechanisms 
for attracting insect pollinators and for 
ensuring the transfer of pollen. 


But what of our exquisite little purple 
fairy slipper, Calypso bulbosa? This is 


the early spring blooming orchid which grows 
in the thick litter of coniferous forests. 

i "Watch List" for 
Calypso bulbosa is on the ‘Wa 
Rare, Threatened and Endangered Plants of 
Oregon, meaning populations could become 
threatened and must be monitored. 


Fic. 1. Calypso bulbosa var. occidentalis and pollinator. Variation in labellum spot 
patterns is shown. The Bombus caliginosus queen has a pollinarium attached to its 
scutellum. 


From J. Ackerman's paper, Madrono 28: 101~110. 1981. 


Ackerman has studied the pollination of 
C. bulbosa in Northern California. By 
bagging blossoms he first established that 
the flowers set no seeds when insects are 
prevented from visiting them. In addition, 
he found that among the Calypsos he studied, 
seed set was low in any case. But some 
flowers were visited by bumblebees and some 
of these did set seed. 


What induces bumblebees to visit 
Calypso flowers? According to Ackerman, 
nothing much! The flowers he studied pro- 
duced no nectar. In fact, it was his 
conclusion that only newly-emerged and 
inexperienced bumblebees visited Calypso 
at all and probably only because of the 

flowers’ relatively attractive color and, 
in some cases, scent. 


Bees apparently learn quickly which 
flowers offer a "reward" and Calypso 
blossoms are visited only by bees which 
have not yet learned to avoid them. No 
wonder seed set is low! 


In his study area, Ackerman found that 
Calypso pollination was relatively high 
Only at the brief times when hatching of 
naive bees was high. 


Perhaps Darwin would have been a bit 
puzzled by our western fairy slipper. At 
any rate, the pollination system for this 
species seems a bit precarious and so the 
plant no doubt deserves its "Watch List". 
status; and it seems fair to end with an 
ecological caveat: If we want to see our 
populations of Calypso bulbosa increase, 
we must (among other things) look to the 
protection of our bumblebees! 


Rhoda Love 
Emerald Chapter 


LEACH GARDEN 


Leach Garden Friends have organized to 
protect and maintain the home and botanic 
gardens of John and Lilla Leach. The Kal- 
miopsis leachiana, one of the oldest members 
of the Heath Family and the only plant in 
its genus, was discovered by and named for 
Mrs. Leach. The Leachs made mule-pack trips 
in Curry County in the 1930's collecting the 
rare Bensoniella and many other plants which 
are owned now by the University of Oregon 
Herbarium. The loss of their home and 
gardens to development of private apartments 
seemed, imminent until volunteers from the 
Portland Chapter of the Native Plant Society 
and the Federation of Garden Clubs began to 
help clear trails and write letters to the 
City Commissioners. 


The Leach Garden Friends have incorporated 
to research her work, inventory mementos, 
lead bird and plant walks on Saturdays this 
winter. Donations of plants, mementos, or 
money, entitles the donor to become a "Friend." 
Questions might be addressed to the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Stan Sackett, 12924 SE Knapp St., Port- 
land, Oregon 97736, or the Portland Chapter of 
the Native Plant Society. 
Secretary: Charlene Holzwarth 
2524 NE 34th 
Portland 97212 


DEATH VALLEY - GREAT BASIN DESERT ADAPTATIONS 


March 20 to 27 


A tour to Death Valley explores the land of the. 
Northern Paiute, the Great Basin Desert and the adapta- — 
tions of prehistoric and present day residents. Par- 
ticipants will view unique plants, animals and preology 
of the area. 


February 14, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. 


A special slide-lecture program will be presented 
for persons who want to learn more about the Great — 
Basin Desert. 


For more information contact Continuing Education, 
Linfield College, toll-free in Oregon. 1-800-452-4176 or 


RARE AND COMMON DELPHINIUMS 


Many people are familiar with Menzie's 
larkspur .(Delphinium menziesii), a common 
Pacific Northwest perennial which blooms on 
hillsides at low elevations in the spring, 
as well as higher in the Cascades and Coast 
Range where it adds its deep purple color 
to the display of mountain meadow wildflowers 
during the summer. 


But there are several species of local 
Delphiniums which are listed on the Federal 
Register as rare and endangered, and are 
rarely seen by most people. - Two of these 
species have primarily white colored 
flowers, the sepals (colored in Delphiniums) 
and lower petals are white, and the upper 
petals near the center of the flower are 
purple or blue. These two species are 


Delphinium pavonaceum (Peacock larkspur) and 
Delphinium leucophaeum (White Rock larkspur). 


Both species are narrow regional endemics. 
D. pavonaceum is found in the mid-Willamette 
Valley mostly around the Corvallis area, 

but also as far north as the vicinity of 
Salem. These plants prefer to grow in low 
wet areas near the Willamette floodplain 

and its tributaries. They are found in May 
and June, in wet open fields and along 
roadside ditches as well as in wooded areas. 
D. pavonaceum is often found growing with 
primarily colored Delphiniums which may or 
may not be D. menziesii, (My research on 
this point is presently inconclusive). D. 
pavonaceum is quite abundant and fairly 
protected at Finley Wildlife Refuge about ten 
miles south of Corvallis. 


D. leucophaeum is found around the vi- 
cinity just south of Portland in shallow soil 
on rocky cliffs and plateaus near the Willa- 
mette, as well as on rocky islands in the 
river itself. The best known population of 
this Delphinium grows on.a plateau at 
Camassia Natural Area (owned by the Nature 
Conservancy) near West Linn where it blooms 
in June. Many people have trouble telling 
D. pavonaceum and D. leucophaeum apart, as 
both have flowers which are the same colors, 
and plants which can grow quite tall (even 
.up to a yard high). But the flowers of D. 
leucophaeum are smaller (approx. 22 mm. in 
width), whereas those of D, pavonaceum are 
about 29 mm. in width. The white lower . 
petals of D. leucophaeum also have long 
curly hairs, whereas those of D. pavonaceum 
are very short, straight and hardly notice- 
able. Part of the description of the 
habitats of D. pavonaceum and D. jleucophaeun, 

as well as the illustration of the lower 
petal of D. leucophaeum in Flora of the 
Pacific Northwest by C. Leo Hitchcock and 
A. Cronquist are apparently inaccurate. 


care for rare native plants. 


City University of New York. 


RARE AND ENDANGERED NATIVE PLANT EXCHANGE: 


The. Rare and Endangered Native Plant Exchange is a program to foster 
The plan calls for giving endangered 
piants to people who will provide homes for them and who will return 
seeds and cuttings at the end of each growing season. 
all plant and seed exchanges will be maintained by participating 
botanical gardens and societies and in the computer system of the 
For information about how you can 
participate in the Rare and Endangered Native Plant Exchange, send 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Plant Exchange, c/o The 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY, 10458 


Del ah ini wn l\eucophacum 


All these three Delphiniums (D. menzie- 
sii, D. pavonaceum and D. leucophaeum) are 
pollinated by a fairly common large black 
bumblebee, Bombus californicus. Another 
rare and endangered Delphinium which 
grows in western Washington and the Columbia 
Gorge area is apparently pollinated by 
another bumblebee, Bombus mixtus, (a small 
yellow bee). This is Delphinium nuttallii, 
a small purple flowered species which looks 
Similar to D. leucophaeum with long curly 
hairs on the lower petals, but its flowers 
are even smaller than D. leucophaeum, and 
the sepals are typically bent forward ina 
cupped shape. D. nuttallii is also found. 
on rocky banks and cliffs in habitats 


Similar to D. leucophaeunm. 


The genus Delphinium is highly interfer- 
tile and many species are difficult to 
identify. I hope the descriptions of the 
flowers and habitats I have given above will 
help people tell these plants apart in the 
field. a 

Gaylee Goodrich 


Master's Student, U. of O. 
Emerald Chapter 


Records of 


OLD GROWTH FORESTS=—A BALANCED PERSPECTIVE . _ EARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST by L.F.Henderson, 
A conference on the ecological, sociological, mana- continued from December 19871 Bulletin 


gerial and economic aspects of old growth Douglas-fir 


forests will be held in Eugene, Oregon, on February 13, Fee as aN 

1982, The conference is designed to present various | 

viewpoints on old growth forests in order that the pub- i , 

lic may participate in future decisions about the dispo~ ‘In all my botanical work on this coast, one thing 

ee of old growth forest stands in Oregon and Wash- struck me as peculiar, and yet from conversations I have 
12 fe Font erence Merhetnceten a had with many botanists, I find that my experience was 

ee meee aaa Pe S Va Ley. no different from that of the average. This_was the 

speaking on various aspects Me ita ae een Poe number of botanists I corresponded with for many years, 

Ok toate p ld grow orests. and yet how few I ever met! Among these whom I regretted 
eos orest management person will present the keynote never meeting were Asa Gray, Sereno Watson, Ceorge 

a are EEN Engelman, George Vasey, Frank S. Scribner, Leo Lesquereux, 
; Pi e conference are the League or in America, and Renaud and Cardot in France. I have had 

Women Voters of Central Lane County and the University the pleasure to meet C.P. Sargent, B.S. Robinson, M.S. 

of Oregon's Bureau of Governmental Research and Service. Fernald, and J.M. Greenman, Hatnand: and N.S. Britton at 

Federal forest management agencies, including the U.S. ‘ Columbia; while in Oregon I had the great pleasure to 

Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management, as meet John Muir, Thomas Condon, C.C, Parry, C.V Piper 

well as the timber industry, Oregon State Fish and Wild- and C.G. Pringle. To John Minit I ie eanea with iaeepest 

ee ei aemicpena Eroups, are working to his stories of Alaska and California, and it was at 

or ees steering committee to plan the one-day his seeing a specimen of blood-red Zauschneria in my — 


herbarium, that he laughed and narrated for me his 
thrilling, and well known, adventure with a grizzly bear 


in the upper Yosemite Valley of California. Toot .C, 
Parry, writer, collector and delightful, though modest 


The goal of the conference is to provide the public 
with a balanced perspective of old growth forests by 
bringing in respected experts in their fields to speak 
on the diverse perspectives pertaining to old growth 
Douglas-fir forests. The forum will provide for open ee ee ee bY 
discussion of the various viewpoints to better inform , ar 
the public on this timely subject. For registration 
materials or more information contact Kath Tri, Bur | ‘ indi i 
of Governmental Research and Service, iniveraiy of pin ; Saute apenas irsdanr tes Se ee 


Oregon, P.O. especially numbering them. 
oa" Box 3177, Eugene, OR 97403. out the importance of giving serial numbers to every 


plant I collected, save in this particular. When I had 
collected a plant and given it a number, I was inclined 

to keep to that number, no matter how often I had collect- 
ed it. This, of course, often led to two similar but 
different plants having the same number-- a most ob- 
noxious thing. I well remember his saying to me at my 
house, when he found two plants having the same number, 
"Remember, Mr. Henderson, there is nothing cheaper than 
numbers, so don't be afraid of using different numbers 

for not only every plant you ¢ . r every 


coliect, but for every” 


ENDANGERED WILD FLOWER CALENDARS time you collect the same plant,” -- a lesson I have 

SR ADR TRY OR a aT a a ‘never forgotton, and which, in turn, I have always im- 
Something new appears. One out of every ten pressed upon my pupils and younger field men. 

American wild flowers is threatened with extinction . 

by man's activities. Information about the problem continued on next page 


and how you can help, is provided in Endangered 

Wild Flower Calendar (10.5 X 17" open, 14 color 
photographs), produced by the New York Botanical 
Garden. Included in the calendar is Mirabilis 
macfarlanei, endangered Macfarlane's four-o'clock 
from eastern Oregon and western Idaho. Copies can be 
obtained for $5.00. Funds raised will assist 
conservation efforts. Call chapter officers to order 
your copy, or use order form below. 


Calendar Order Form (Please print clearly) 


Please send me copies of the Endangered Please send gift calendars to: 
Wild Fiower Calendar. 

Name : ere ie Pi Os EE, 
Nanes _ Onn eee Street: ia 
cae ahaha oa teen erm City, State, Zip: PRs 5 ee ee 
City, State, Zip: ; 

Name s 

" 5 datas RF Bs SM RT oad la gk Se he 

Enclose $5 per calendar, or $15 for four Street: 


calendars. Please ad& SO¢ for each calendar City, State, Zip: 
to cover mailing costs. 


Total nwaber ordered: _ ; Name : a FS es es A ees, ee 


Amount enclosed: Streets ele 
City, State,. Zip: 


Send to Rare and Endangered Native Plant 
Exchange, c/o New York Botanical Garden, 
. Bronx, N.¥. 20458. 


Your payment will assist local and national 
conservation efforts. Thanks for your help. 


—- 


EARLY EXPERIENCES, continued 


As for the collectors who lived in our Northwestern 
states, I was intimately acquainted w with C.V. Piper and 
William Suksdorf, but though I co¥tresponded and ex- 
changed plants with John Leiberg and William Cusick for 
years, I regret greatly that I never met either of them. 
Dear old Dr. Condon, though primarily a geologist, was 
as an amateur interested in botany, and many pleasant 
hours and delightful walks I passed in his company in 


Eugene and elsewhere. ; 1 


And to no man can the term “Lovable” be used with 
Bolander., rel 
‘more to the Rnoueadoe of California plants than did he. 
But financial reverses overtook him in his favorite 
field of teaching in that state, and these reverses 
none of his own making, but due to the unholy union of 
big business and politics, and he finally spent the 
remainder of his noble life in the private schools of 
P.rtland. Many an evening did I spend with him in his 
simple little home here, where with his efficient and 
admiring wife and the writer acting as audience, he told 
of his. botanical wandering. and discoveries in California.” 
Also many a Sunday afternoon walk did we take to the 
environs of Portland, where we spent hours in his _fav- 
onite putsuit--the €ollection=and s study _o of Mosses. On 
one of these occasions~he-told me how he "solt" Dr. 

Asa Gray, as he pronounced it in his German-English. 
The genus Bolandra was named for him, the first species 
being Bolandra californica. Then Howell and I added 

a second to this genus in Bolandra oregana. Shortly 
after, Bolander wrote Gray that he had discovered two 
new species cf Bolandra, and had named them, as I re- 
member, Amarella and Aramintha. Dr. Gray soon wrote 
him in reply, 'Bolander, I never heard of such ridiculous 
specific names. Why did you do.it?" At this, Dr. 
Bolander sent him a postal card, with the pictures of 
his two young twins thereon. A reply from Gray was 
characteristic, "Sold! Sold! But I know you haven't got 
the money.” 


é 


That self-forgetful, delightful, learned, and yet 
modest soul, Dr. R,D. Nevius, I met first when he lived 
in North Yakima, ‘and “about him and our trips together 
iL hope to speak at some future time. Last, but not 
least, that friend of everybody and everybody's friend, 
M.W, Gorman, late botanist living in Portland, is per- 
“haps remembered by many of his acquaintances better 
even than by me. Yet our relations were always of the 
pleasantest, aa many an enjoyable day we spent together 
in your grand old Forestry Building, discussing and 
looking over plants. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 
ONew membership 


© Renewal 

OAddress change 
O Student 5.00 - ' 
CiRegqular member 7,50 
OSus taining member 25.00 
OPatron 100.00 
OLife member 500 .00 
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payable to: Native Plant Society of Oregon 
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of the expedition. 


PATHETIC DIFFERNITIONS: truncate — ending abruptly and squarely 


Ste 


Fin 


(by Ed Paulton from the Fiddlehead Forum, 
Bulletin of the American Fern Society) 


This brings me to the end of my early experiences 
in Oregon for the summer of 1889 I was very ill with 
typhoid! And on recovering that fall, I found myself 
too weak to think of filling the position of principal 
of the only high school in Portland, to which position 
I had been elected, sent in my resignation to the Board, 
and moved over to Olympia in the State of Washington. 


~The story of my life from then to the present I may 


take up for you at some future time, provided you have 
not been exhausted by the lengthy recital of the very 
simple occurrences of this half. 


Those of you who were present at my talk of March 
25th may remember that I ended the first part of this 
story with my departure from Portland and Oregon in the 
fall of 1889. I engaged in business with my.brother, 

JL, Henderson, for a period “of two years, during which 
time I studied the flora, mainly of Thurston County, of 
King, and Pierce Counties. This was, of course, only a 
very skimming of the Sanbaees conducted when business was 
slack and on occasional Bund ye 


poem 


In the summer of 1890,. However, the "O'Neil Olympic 


_ Expedition" was organized for the purpose of passing 


through the Olympics from east to west, climbing Mt. 
Olympus en route, and making abundant side trips. To 

Mr. Will Steel, once a resident of Portland, now of 
Medford and Crater Lake, must be given the honor of organ- 
izing this expedition. It was a mixed expendition--the 
army represented by Lieutenant O'Neil of Vancouver and 
about a dozen non-commissioned officers and privates 
forming the complement of the army. They also furnished 

a quantity of mules to transport the baggage and supplies 
The old Oregon Alpine Club, the father 
of the present Mazamas, furnished the scientific staff 

and most of the money.. This staff consisted of Col. N.E, 
Linsley, once an officer in the Civil War, at the time an 
assayist and prospector living in Seattle and Spokane. 
During the whole time of my connection with the expedition 
this delightful man regaled us round the camp fires with 
his stories of his expeditions, either scientific or 
military. A second member of the staff was B.J. Bretherton, 
a pleasant young man and cartographer of the expedition.» 
To him was the work of plotting the country and naming 
unnamed mountains and streams. The le writer was a bhe: _botan— 
ist of the expedition. We soon found out that much — 
scientific work must give way to making trails, for none’ 
existed then a few miles above Lake Cushman. How I grew 
to hate those poor innocent mules! Day after day and 

week after week we were engaged in sawing through and 
rolling out of the way sections of fallen trees from three 
to seven feet through, in order that the animals might 
transport the food and bedding of the party. So a vicious 
circle was established: go back with the mules to Hood's 
Canal to bring in more fodder and food for animals and 
men, so that the men could cut more logs to let through 
the mules and consume more food to cut out more logs. 

So gigantic were many of these logs and so impenetrable 
the vine maple and devil's club thickets, that often we 
all worked with saw, axe, and brush-hook, to gain a quarter 
of a mile ina day. Then the delay caused by the numer- 
ous expeditions which the Leiutenant was forced to send 
out to scout for terrain suitable for trails. This was 
absolutely necessary, as much of the country stood so 

on edge, that the mules could not get along, even if no 
logs were in their way. Once, when exasperated by the 
delays, I heard Col. Linsley say, "Curse this country! 

I have prospected all the mountains of the United States 
and I never saw one to equal this in difficulty of pro- 
gression and at the same time in lack of any valuable 
minerals!" 


’ BaRLY EXPERIENCES, continued 


Some of these side trips were of intense interest 
to me, as the flora was abundant and no one had even 
collected there before. One of these trips stands out 
in my memory, and will give you some idea of what we 
had to overcome. It was composed of Col. Linsley, 
Sargeant Yates, and the writer. The first night we had 
to camp on the side of a tremendous slope, so steep that 
we slept with feet down hill, a standing tree on one side 
and a big log on the other to keep us from rolling down 
the slope, and not even a blanket under or above us! 

But if that day's trip was hard, the next day's was to 
be so much worse, as to make the first seem easy by com- 
parison. Soon we were proceeding along a very knife~ 
blade with a river sending a faint roaring a thousand 
feet below us on the left, while a rock-strewn, icy slope 
was at our right. One misstep and down we went on one 
side or the other to a certain death, or even worse, a 
severe injury which would render it almost impossible to 
take one out alive, Finally towards noon we came to a 
spot that seemed at first impassable. The edge of the 
knife-blade was here covered by a string of alpine firs, 
without a bit of foot-way to right or left. When we 
reached the first of these little trees, we saw to our 
surprise that some prospector had been along here this 
year or the year before and had with a little saw or 
sharp hatchet cut off the tops of all these trees to 
within a foot of the ground, and had thus succeeded in 
passing them -~ we imagined with his legs dangling on 
each side. So good a job had he done, however, that by 
cutting each of us a walking stick, we were able to 

step on each little tree and thence to the next one, and 
so gradually across. I know not what would have happened 
to any one of us, had he been subject to vertigo, but 
each man simply glued his eyes to the next tree, and 
thus we all crossed safely this 30 or 40 foot space, 
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horridum by some botanists, or 


‘and then firing off our 


‘when one evening, 


Just beyond this place, 
hazardous day's work by finding a little Rosaceous 
plant which proved new to science. This’ was that tiny 
shrub named by Canby Eriogzynia hendersoni, and changed 
by Greene to Lutkea hendersoni, and eventually by Piper 
into Spiraea hendersoni® Ags we had expected to be out 
only one day, our food supply was very low. It con- 
sisted now of ground up crackers, from our constant slips 
and falls. So we poured this out carefully onto a 
paper from the sack, and then divided the mass scrupulous~ 
ly into three small piles. We then poured these separate 
piles into our two cupped hands, and nibbled on this 
slowly to make this, our dinner, last longer, while an 
old hound, that insisted on following us from camp, 
stood just in front of us, gazing long-ingly on the fast 
disappearing crumbs while abundant saliva dripped from 
his mouth! Not a crumb did he get, however, for we 
knew we had to reach camp while our strength lasted, and 
we did not know whether this would be this night or the 
next day, so uncertain were we of its location. 


I was repaid for my wnole 


Having found out that it was vain to try to get 
mules through where we had been, we started down a draw, 
and: from now until dark our trip was easier and more 
interesting, as for the-first time in any of our lives 
we went through a solid forest, consisting almost 
entirely of Alaska cedar, Chamaecyparis nootkatensis, 
many of the trees of gigantic proportions for this 
species. As night approached, we were traveling down, 
first a rill, then a small creek, and the flats on both 
sides, as well as the slopes, were a tangled mass of 
Devil's Club, known scientifically as Echinopanax 
Fatsia horrida by others. 
My kind friends, did any of you ever have the doubtful 
pleasure of forcing your way through Devil's Club by 
night? If you haven't you still have one experience 
you will never forget. By nine p.m. we were every now 
rifle to see whether we could 
be answered from camp. Finally, we were delighted to 
hear answering shots in the distance. By ten p.m. we 
had reached camp, but not to sleep: The next day we 
spent most of the time in pulling out or even cutting 
out the prickles of Devil's Club from our faces, hands, 
and arms, and rubbing the parts with bacon rind, as we 
had no other curatives. For the next week our faces and 
arms were swollen and sore, and I suppose it was due to 
our splended health that no one of us was affected by 
blood poisoning, as is the fate of many who pass through 
this cursed brush! 


We hadn't advanced our camp ten miles from this spot 
while cutting boughs and trimming them 
unlucky enough to cut my wrist very 
severely with my hatchet, just missing a large artery, 
but severing several veins. Not a thing did we have in 
camp, either for sewing up the wound or for a germicide, 
so I resorted to that wholesome material I had so often 
used before for smaller cuts or contusions, namely, the 
pure, clear balsam fron fir-blisters. The following 
morning, as the time I could spend with the party was 
nearly up anyway, the Lieutenant sent me out on one of 
the mules, accompanied by my good friend and occasional 
assistant, Corporal Fisher. At the end of the second 
day I was home, where I let a Surgeon look at my wound. 
So perfect had been the curative and antiseptic prover- 
ties of the balsam, that the doctor decided to let well 
enough alone, and my wound was soon healed after he had, 
however, taken a few stitches to hold it together. [It 
was a source of regret to me not to have continued with 
the party, as the Lieutenant finally saw, as had most of 
us for a long time, that the only way to get through was 
to send back the mules, take packs upon our backs, and 
then make the ascent of Olympus and thence go down the 
rivers to the west. Far greater was my disappointment 
at not continuing, and thus finding many more new plants. 
However, this was rectified by Professor Piper's going 
over all the ground a few years after, when several new 
plants were found. 

K(noo Pelrophylum hender sonii) 


to be continued in the February 1982 Bulletin 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 
Use the form provided on page 6 (or a copy of it) for membership applications or change of address. 
Send to Mary Falconer, NPSO Membership Chairman, 1920 Engle Ave. NW, Salem, Oregon 97304. 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others 
are welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be 
given to the author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 
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* OBJECTIVE > 


Yo increase the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacific Northwest. 
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NPSO NEWS: 1, ENCLOSED ARE MEMBERSHIP FORMS, DON’T 
FORGET TO RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP! 


UP THROUGH THE MARCH BULLETIN, 

2, NPSO ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS IS COMING UP SOON, 
P,2 FOR MORE INFORMATION AND RESUMES OF NOMINEES 
3, AN ANNUAL BOARD MEETING OCCURRED 23 JANUARY {982 
IN EUGENE, A SUMMARY OF THE MEETING WILL OCCUR IN THE 


MARCH BULLETIN. 


SEE 


CHAPTER NEWS 

SISKIYOU CHAPTER 

Meetings: 
For further information call Darlene 
Southworth 482-6341 or 488-1034. All 
meetings are at 7:30 p.m. in Room 275, 


Science Building, SOSC. 


Rick Prusz, silviculturist 
Wildflowers of the Steens 


February 4. 
with BLM: 
Mountains. 


February 11, Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 
Conservation Committee Meeting. Discuss upcoming 
field trip, survey of Agate Desert. 
Ron Kranz, 338 B St. Ashland. 482-9120 


March 4. Ron Kranz: Vegetation Patterns © 
of Agate Desert and the Table Rocks. 


April 1. Joan Seevers, botanist with 
BLM: Threatened and Endangered Plants. 


Dr. Stephen Cross, Department of 
SosCc: Riparian Habitat. 


May 6. 
Biology, 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


No February meeting. Next meeting March 


15. See March BULLETIN. 
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(by Ed Paulton from the Fiddlehead Forum, 
Bulletin of the American Fern Society) 


FOR THOSE WHO DO NOT 
RENEW, MEMBERSHIP LAPSES IN APRIL, AND YOU WILL RECEIVE 


FEBRUARY 19%? 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


February 23, 7:30 p.m., at the Cascade 
Natural Gas Meeting Room. The Supervisor 
of the Bend Pine Nursery, Mr. Wojtowych, 
will speak to us On silviculture tech- 
niques, seed processing, and other 

aspects of tree production at the facility. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


Monday, March 1, 7:15 p.m. Eugene's 
Native Plant Educational Garden. Bob La~ 
coss, of landscape architecture firm or 
Lacoss and Associates, and CaroleDaly, 
Executive Director of Lane County 
Cooperative Museum Commission, will tel: 
us of plans and progress in the develop~- 
ment of the Native Plant Garden in Aiton 
Baker Park. Meet at the Eugene City 
Library. 


Monday, April 5, 7:15 p.m. Rare, 
Threatened and Endangered Native Plant 
Species, with a focus on the Willamette 
Valley. Anne Kowalashin, State NPSO Vice 
President and botanist for the Portland 
Park Bureau currently assigned to the Mt. 
Tabor Wildflower Project, will present a 
slide show and program. Anne will update 
us on efforts to gain recognition and 
protection for species of concern and 
suggest what we can do in support of the 
State NPSO's Endangered Plant Committee, 
which she chairs. Meet at the Eugene 
City Library. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
FOR ARBORETUM EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Mount Pisgah Arboretum in Eugene needs 
volunteers during the month of May to assist 
with its new Outdoor Education Program for 
area, 5th graders. _ Guides are needed on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings (for approxi- 


“history tO6™Classes Of SCHOOT children. 


wately 15 hours) in May, to explain Arboretum _ 


natural 
A -voltnteer training program will be offered 
for those who wish it. If you can volunteer 
from one to eight Wednesday or Thursday 
mornings this coming May (when Arboretum wild- 
flowers should be at their peak!), please call 
Arboretum President Dave Wagner at 686-3033, 
or Educational Chairperson Barbara Newton at 
485-8066 (evenings). Please let us hear from 
you soon if you can help; our letter of 
invitation to the schools is going out this 
month. 


The Mount Pisgah Arboretum 
Eugene 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Wednesday, February 24, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 S.W..10th, Portland. 
Endangered Plants of Oregon. The program 
will be presented by three very knowledge- 
able members of the Portland Chapter, 
Janet Holm, Rare and Endangered Plants, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife: Anne Kowalishen, 
Chairperson of the Association of Western 
Native Plant Societies; and Ann Whitmyer, 
heads up Endangered Plant Legislation. 

The groups will bring us up to date on 
endangered and rare plants in the state. 


Saturday Workshops: 


30 January, 1982. Threatened and Endangered Legislation 
in Oregon. Ann Whitmyer. 10:00 AM, Multnomah County 


Library, Room E. Ann will update us on recent political 
history and the current situation regarding her work in’ 
T & E legislation for Oregon plants. 


6 February 1982. No workshop scheduled. 


13 February 1982. Onions of the Pacific Northwest. 
Calvin Burt. ‘Time and place as above. Calvin will 
discuss his work on keying over 30 native onions. His 
slides and comments will address habitat, time of bloom, 
and some of the taxonomic subtleties of key design. 


20 February 1982. Some Rare Plants of Oregon. 


George Lewis. Time and place as above. George will show 
selections from the slide collection of the Threatened 
and Endangered Plant Subcommittee, and his own sitings 

of several rare plants. George has found previosly 
undiscovered populations of Talinum spinescens, Collomia 


macrocalyx, and Claytonia umbellata. 


27 February 1982. Notes on the History of Leach Garden. 
Marlene Salon. Time and place as above. Marlene will 


discuss the history of Leach Garden starting with the 
original landscape architectural design on through a 
collection of original slides which document its change 
over the years. If time and interest permit, Marlene will 


also discuss the work fo Beatrix Jones Ferrand, one of the 
first landscape architects to use native plants in design. 
Don't miss it! 


DEATH VALLEY - GREAT BASIN DESERT ADAPTATIONS 
March 20 to 27: 


A tour to Death Valley explores the land 
of the Northern Paiute, the Great Basin 
Desert and the adaptations of prehistoric 
and present day residents. Participants 
will view unique plants, animals and 
geology of the area. 


February 14, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m 


A special slide-lecture program will be 
presented for persons who want to learn 
more about the Great Basin Desert. 


For more information contact Continuing Edu- 
cation, Linfield College, toll-free in. 
Oregon 1-800-452-4176 or 472-4121, ext. 269. 


Judi D. Linder 
Continuing Education 
Coordinator 


NPSO NOMINEES FOR 1982-1983. RESUMES 


Last month the Bulletin listed the names for NPSO 
officers and at-large members of the Board of Directors 
which had been forwarded by the nominating committee 
(Ruth Hansen, Chair; Marge Ettinger; Ruth Rouse, Joan 
Seevers; Tony Sobolik). The printing of resumes was 
postponed to allow for any nominees to. be presented from 
the general membership. There being no additions, the. 
following are offered. Note that, since Dr. Stuart Gar- 
rett has been elected president of the High Desert Chap- 
ter and sits on the board by virtue of that chapter office, 
his at-large position on the board falls vacant. The 
By-Laws say that the remaining board members may elect 
to fill that vacancy. However, the last time such a 
vacancy occurred, it was filled by the general membership 
at annual election time. Presuming the board will go 
along with this at our January meeting, it is. proposed 
to follow this tradition, since we are blessed with 
seven nominees for the three at-large board positions 
which are to be filled normally at this time. The 
person receiving the fourth highest tally of votes would 
then take up the remaining year of Dr. Garrett's post, 
and would be eligible for election for one succeeding 
term. (The By-Laws. prohibit successive two-year terms. ) 
The ballots for the election will be distributed in the 
March Bulletin. Votes will be tallied by a ballot com- 
mittee consisting of myself, the editor (Linda Vorobik), 
and Charlene Simpson. Results will be announced in May 
at the annual meeting of NPSO* (tentatively set to be 
hosted by the Blue Mountain Chapter in Pendleton. Take 
note!) Those elected will take office at the end of the 
annual meeting. ond in May Butetin | 

Dave Wagner, President 


- Of fices--Nominees--Resumes 


President: Dr. Rhoda Love. Emerald Chapter member and 
“NPSO member for years before the Emerald Chapter was 
formed. She studied at the U. of Washington, where 
she received B.S. and M.S. degrees, and at U. of Ore- 

gon, where she received a Ph.D. in Biology. Her 
graduate work was on hybridization between and insect 
predation on native and introduced species of Cratae- 
gus (hawthorn). She has taught botany at all levels 
from Junior High through University, most recently 

at Lane Community College for 7 years. Her special 
interest is to see state legislation passed to pro- 
tect our R. & E. species. 


Vice-President: Annie Kowalishen. Incumbent and 
Chairperson of NPSO Endangered Plant Committee, 
affiliated with the Portland Chapter. | 


Secretary: Paula Vincent. Incumbent, member of 
Siskiyou Chapter. She. has worked as a professional — 
botanist in the Klamath Falls area, where she lives. 


Treasurer: Nadine Smith. Emerald Chapter member from 
its inception,.she has a long time interest in native 
wildflowers. 


Board of Directors, At-Large Members: 


Florence Ebeling. Portland Chapter, having served as 
an officer, taken part in fieldtrips and workshops, 
helped produce the Native Plant Flower Show at OMSI 
(chairperson the last 2 years), and was editor of the 
Bulletin for three years. 


Marge Ettinger. High Desert Chapter, an amateur botan- 
ist who became interested in wild flowers while hiking 
and camping. She took college botany to help learn ‘to 
identify plants, now helps out at the herbarium in the 
local community college. Excited by the interaction 
with others interested in botanical studies. 


‘Wilbur Bluhm. WillametieValley Chapter, being one of the 


original organizers. He is Horticulturalist and staff 
chairman, Marion County office of OSU Extension Service. 
A frequent NPSO field trip leader, active in rare plant 
work, a photographer whose slides have been seen at 
both local and state NPSO meetings. 


continued on next page 


NOMINEES, continued 


Wayne -Rolle. Siskiyou Chapter, former chapter officer. 
He is an enthusiastic amateur botanist and horticul- 
turalist, very active in chapter affairs for several 
years. He is expecially concerned with awareness and 
protection of unique botanical habitats. 


Larry Scofield. Willamette Chapter. A botanist working 
for the Salem District, Bureau of Land Management, he 
has been coordinator for rare plant work in that 
district... He is well known among rare plant workers 
for his superbly detailed reports on rare plants. 


Dr. Darlene Southworth. Siskiyou Chapter, currently 
vice-president. and program chairman. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Biology at Southern Oregon State College, 
she teaches introductory botany and biology and 
developmental biology. 


arvey Waldron, Jr. High Desert Chapter. Assistant 
Professor of Biosciences at Central Oregon Community 
College in Bend, he teaches General Botany and Biology 
and Wildlife Conservation, and is curator of the her- 
barium there. Trained in Idaho (B.S.'60, B.S.'61 at 
U. of I.) and Washington (M.S. '69 at WSU), has been 
in Bend since 1968. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT REAUTHORIZATION 


In the latter part of January hearings were to 
begin reviewing the Act. Then the committees will work 
to draft new bills. The bills must be approved before 
May 15, 1982. So now it is the time to begin to write 
to your Congressmen to let them know how you feel about 
protection of endangered plants. It is necessary to let 
these people know how you feel before it is time for them 
to vote. The closest thing to being able to vote on 
this yourself is to instruct your senators and repre- 
sentatives. 


Senators: 
Mark 0. Hatfield 
Robert W. Packwood 


Senate Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Representatives: 
Ist. distr.- Les AuCoin 
end. distr.- Denny Smith 
3rd. distr.- Ron Wyden 
4th. distr.- Jim Weaver 


It is worth noting that two native plants found in 
Oregon have been given protection under the Endangered 
Species Act: Arabis macdonaldiana and Mirabilis mac- 
farlanei. Several other species whose existence has been 
Clearly shown to be threatened, and are thus considered 
eligible for listing include: Aster curtus, Lomatium 
bradshawii, Stephanomeria malheurensis, and Darlingtonia 
californica. In Oregon, the Endangered Species Act may 
be the only thing standing between these species and 
extinction. It is reported that there is considerable 
pressure to weaken or abandon the ESA, that the Act 
is itself threatened. 


from the NPSO Endangered Plant Committee 
Annie Kowalishen, Chairperson 


House Office Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Please send me 


ENDANGERED Wild Flower Calendar. 


WILD FLOWER CALENDARS 

are still available. 

Use this order form or 
order through your local 
chapter. A rebate of 
proceeds has promised, so 
make sure NPSOregon 
member is on your order 
form. 


Name: 
Street: 
City, State, Zip: 


calendars. 


Total number ordered: 
Amount enclosed: 


Send to Rare and Endangered Native Plant 
Exchange, c/o New York Botanical Garden, 


Bronx, N.Y. 10458. 


Calendar Order Form (Please print clearly) 


copies of the Endangered 


Enclose $5 per calendar, or $15 for four 
Please add 50¢ for each calendar 


to cover mailing costs. 


“others: 


“WHY SAVE NATIVE PLANTS?” 


This basic question was posed by Dr. Darlene South- 
worth at Siskiyou Chapter's January meeting. As the 
evening's speaker, Dr. Southworth first placed the topic 
of plant preservation in perspective. Then she invited 
the crowd to brainstorm her question, along with two 
"What are major causes for the loss of native 
plants?" and "What can we do about it?" Five groups of 
four people drew up separate lists of answers, and these 
were combined and analyzed with Dr. Southworth's assis- 
tance. The results were interesting. 


1. “Why save native plants?" Human beings need 
native plants for genetic stock, food and shelter, bio- 
logical knowledge, and biochemical resources. These 
Species contribute to ecological diversity (and thus 
to ecological stability), and they sustain food chains 
and produce oxygen. Moreover, our ignorance prevents us 
from knowing the full consequence of their loss. In addi- 
tion, native plants are part of our heritage, they provide 
us with beauty, and offer us greater personal meaning. 
Finally, plants are unique parts of this universe. Is 
it not arrogant to bring them to extinction? 


2. "Why are we losing natives?" To this question 
there are many answers. Of course, some extinction pro- 
bably occurs without human involvement. But this loss 
aside, extinction results from human activity... Part of 
this happens by accident or by ignorance, and part is 
caused by pursuit of short-term economic gain. Of course, 
destruction of habitat tops the list, including mismanage- 
ment, changing land use, and pollution. In some cases 
introduced weeds,pests and diseases are important. Encou- 
raging all these factors is a continuing cultural bias-~ 
we think we are "above" nature and independent of it. 
Another side. of this coin is lack of esthetic sensitivity 
to native plants; many people see them only as a "green 
blur." 


3. "What can we do about it?" The hour was growing 
late, but in a few minutes we generated several ideas. 
Generally, we felt there is a need for increasing public 
awareness through environmental education in the schools, 
newspaper-TV-radio coverage (including economic values), 
artistic expression, and gardening and exchange of native 
plants. We see a need for much more scientific research. 
We see a need for more political action. "Gene banks” to 
preserve natural diversity and agricultural stock were 
mentioned. And it was also suggested that testimonials 
in favor of native plants by respected leaders and person- 
alities could help mold public opinion. 


Did Siskiyou Chapter write the final answer to these 
three basic questions? Certainly not! But we agreed on 
some of the answers--now we need the energy and courage 
to use them! Perhaps other chapters will want to brain- 
storm these questions as we did. Thanks to Dr. South- 
worth for helping us take stock. 


Vern Crawford, Siskiyou Chapter 


RARE, Inc. has produced a brochure about the 

' Endangered Species Act reauthorization. These are 
available through your local chapters. Request yours, 
there are plenty for all. Act now, to save our 
threatened ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT. 


_from: a Nohye 


Plant Socié 
of Oregon 
Please send gift calendars to: Members 
Name: 
Street: 


City, State, Zip: 


Name: 
Street: 
City, State, Zip: 


Name: 


Street: 
City, State, Zip: 


conservation efforts. 


rr 


Your payment will assist local and national 
Thanks for your help. 


INDIAN. PLUM 
A FAMILIAR BUT POORLY UNDERSTOOD FRIEND 


Winter snows are flying as I write this, 
but by mid-February, a bit over a month from 
now, the flowers of our earliest-blooming 
native flowering shrub should appear. I. think 
most Of us are cheered early each year by the 
appearance of the greenish white blossoms of 
the Indian Plum (Oemleria cerasiformis), a 
Plant common along streams and roads and in 
Open woods west of the Cascades. 


Besides being one of our earliest blooming 
native plants, Indian Plum is taxonomically 
and regionally unique. The genus contains 
but the single species and the plant is 
endemic to the coastal strip between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Cascades from B.C. to 
northern California. A truly Pacific North- 
west genus. 


A third unusual feature of Indian Plum is 
that it is dioecious. Male flowers -- with 
stamen and pollen, and female flowers -- with 
pistils and ovules (see illustration), are 
produced on different individuals. Salix, 
Fraxinus, and Ilex are dioecious genera from 
widely divergent families; Indian Plum is in 
the Rose Family (Rosaceae), a family in which 
dioecism is rare. Among our local flora, only 
in Aruncus, (goat's beard), some Rubus, and 
Oemleria is dioecism known in the RoSaceae. 


Considering that it blooms very early and 
that pollen must be transported considerable 
distance (from one plant to another), how 
does this unique little shrub get pollinated? 
We can be reasonably certain that it does. 
Fruits on the female plants.are noticeable 
later. in the spring and seedlings seem abun- 
dant. The plant may be wind-pollinated, but 
my. guess is that it is not. A strong scent 
is associated with the flowers at anthesis. 
The smell is pervasive and not altogether 
pleasant to humans. (My family finds it akin 
to cat urine!). I suspect that the smell 
attracts insects of some kind, however, 
February is early for bees and some other 
potential pollinators to appear. 


I phoned my friend Jack Lattin of the Ento-~ 
mology Department at USO, who gave me some 
information and then referred me to Loren 
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JEAN DAVIS MEMORTAL SCHOLARSHIP 


The NPSO is offering two $1,000 grants to students of 

native plants of Oregon. Rules for the scholarship 

awards will be printed in the March Bulletin, of Svailable 
from Mary Falconer (address on Bulletin cover, send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope). Applications must. be 
received by 1 April 1982; the awards will. be made 1 May 1982, 
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Robert L. Nelson: Farl and Edna Stevenson 
Kareen B. Sturgeon 
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Craig Miller Porblend: 
BLS yOR. . Terry Allawny 
John P. Hayes Richard P. Andrews 
Robert Ornduff — David & Marie Boucher 
Ralph Presler Martha A. Brown . 
Sylvia Schechter Mr. & Mrs. Arthur K. McNett 
Martha L. Sells — . Nancy Miller 
- Evelyn Pratt 
HXREKKEKXKR KKK KKK KKH Erna M. Rose 
Thank you Susann Schwiesow 


r aye Be Bette Streitmatter 
Ore . Nancy Summerill 
the NPSO Margaret M. Willets 
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Russell, a Corvallis coleopterist. From them 
I learned the following: Small black beetles 
in the family Staphylinidae (the rove beetles), 
have been collected from Indian Plum blossoms. 
Pollen-eating rove beetles are active in 
February and some are known to be attracted to 
urine-like odors. Some of these beetles are 
hairy and all are efficient enough flyers to 
move from the male-flowered to the female- 
flowered shrubs, but no definitive research ‘on 
pollination in Indian Plum is known. 


Indian Plum deserves to be better understood. 
As Loren Russell said to me: its study is 
pretty much "a neglected area." I hope to bag 
some blossoms this February, but the larger 


question -- why is this unique little rose so 
narrow in range and so unusual in its repro- 
ductive adaptations? -- requires broader 
speculation. 


If the reader's curiosity is piqued; or if 
you have made earlier observations, please 
write to me care of the NPSO Bulletin and let 
me know what insects are associated with 
Indian Plum in your area. Other profitable 
lines of inquiry might be: What is the male/ 
female ratio in various populations? What 
are the average distances between plants of 
different sexes? Can it be demonstrated that 
insects (such as rove beetles) collected in 
female flowers are carrying Oemleria. pollen? 


Indian Plum, our "cheerful harbinger of 
spring" (C.L. Hitchcock), may be. a common 
and familiar friend, but it has apparently 
been rather a neglected one. Perhaps it's 
time to correct this oversight. 


Rhoda Love 
Emerald Chapter 


Lani FAMILY PROFILES 
By Hern Fitz 


-ne Portulacaceae - PURSELANE FAMILY 

Tee Purselane Family is a medium-sized family of 
“os and subshrubs with 19 genera and about 500 
species spread throughout the world, but best 
represented in South Africa and America, especially 
,ONS the tacific voast of the United States, . 

ight of these genera are represented in Oregon. 
“ost numerous are the species (about 20) of Spring 
seauty, Montia and Miner's Lettuce (Montia and 
iaytonia - a pair that has had members assigned 
Lack and forth) generally on moist sround in 

varied habitats. Of these, the rare Nevada Spring 
Meauty (C. nevadensis) is known only from Steens 
“cantain; the Umbellate Spring Beauty (C, umbellata) 
nus been found only in five widely disjunct sites, 
aight species of Lewisia are found in the mountains 
“rom serpentine Siskiyou slopes to Saddle Mountain 
and the Columbia George, four of which are listed as 
threatened. Rosy Calyptridium (Calyptridium roseum) 
may be found in arid sagebrush desert east of the 
vascades, Red Maids (Calandrina ciliolata), with 
crimson petals, is common in spring on moist ground 
west of the Cascades, Pussypaws (Spraguea umbellata) 
nugs the sandy ground from pine woods to subalpine 
Slopes and ridges in the mountains. The Spinescent 
Foamflower (Talinum spinescens) is rare (listed as 
endangered) in Wasco County on basaltic outcrops and 
scablands midst sagebrush desert. Finally, the 
Common Purselane (Portulaca oleracea), a native of 
Europe, is a well-established garden weed through- 
out the state. 


Plants in this family bear alternate or opposite, 
more-or-less succulent entire leaves and arise from. 
fibrous, corm-like or tap roots. Insect pollinated, 
nectareous flowers are usually small (except some 
showy Lewisia and Portulaca species), regular and 
bisexual, borne solitary, or in racemes or CyYMeS. 
Typically each has 2 green, persistent sepals* (up 
to several in some Lewisia) and four to six petals 
(only 2 in our Caly tridium, as few as 2 or 3% in 
some Montia, and up to 18 in Lewisia). The stamens 
are usually as many as and opposite the petals, or 
2-4 times as many, or numerous (some Lewisia, and 
Talinum). Occasionally there are fewer stamens than 
petals: as few as 4 in Montia, 3 in Spraguea, and 
only 1 in Calyptridium! The pistil is single, 
mostly of 2-3 carpels (4~6 in Portulaca, and up to 
8 in Lewisia), the superior ovary (half inferior in 
Portulaca) of a Single locule containing from 2 to | 
several ovules on a central basal placenta. The 
' style is divided into as many divisions as carpels,. 
The fruit is a capsule splitting by valves (loculi- 
cidal) or by a lid (circumscissle - in Portulaca 
and Lewisia) to release the typically shiny black 


seeds, 


Cutaway view of the pistil 
of Imperial Lewisia 
(Lewisia cotyledon) 
showing basal placentation 
of numerous ovules. Note 
also the 3-cleft style, 


Solitary flower of Bitterroot 
(Lewisia rediviva) showing 
several sepals, about 15 petals, 
numerous stamens, and several 
style branches. 


Sprig of Western Spring Beauty 
(Montia siberica). 
opposite, entire cauline leaves, 
the 2 sepals, the typical 5- 
parted corolla, stamens opposite 
the petals, and the 3 separate 
styles. 


Loculicidal capsule of Water 
Chickweed (Montia fontana), 
showing dehiscence (splitting) 
by valves. Note the typical 
shiny black seeds. 


Note the 


Circumscissle capsule of 
Common Purselane (Portulaca 
oleracea). Note the cap 
lifts off to release the 
several seeds. 


Several ornamentals in this family are cultivated: 

the large-flowered Moss Rose (Portulaca grandiflora), 
several species of Lewisia, Talinum, and Calandrina, 
and in rock gardens, species of Claytonia. The 
starchy rootstocks of the Bitterroot or Resurrection 
Plant (Lewisia rediviva) were eaten by the American 
Indians, and the Common Purselane (Portulaca oleracea) 
has been cultivated to a limited extent since 
classical times as a salad and a tasty potherb. 


The generalized floral formula, barring exceptions, for 
the Portulacaceae is: 


Car cote6 gl-oo {23 ito (8) 


with the ovary superior. Whenever you find an 
herbaceous plant with semi-succulent or fleshy entire 
leaves, flowers with 2 sepals, generally persistent 
(deciduous in Talinum), and a 2-3 styled unilocular 
ovary with basal placentation, you have found a member 
of the Portulacaceae - the Purselane Family. 


“It should be pointed out that the two sepals in this 
family may be considered morphologically as bracts; 
the apparent corolla is actually a uniseriate 

perianth of petaloid sepals, While many systematists 

accept this view, most continue to use the traditional 
interpretation of the perianth as biseriate, composed 
of calyx and corolla. 


FARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST, by L. F. Henderson 
continued from January 1982 Bulletin 


~ Section 5 - 


re ae im. 


States, especially on the Pacific Coast, 
iness_soon sank to the vanishing point, I accepted a 
position with the Chicago Worid's Fair Commission in 
Washington State. This filled most of my time in 1892 
and 1893. I began by spending the first year collecting 
the flora of Washington for the Fair. 


To my great surprise I found but one new species 
of plant while collecting in the state during 1892. This 
was obtained in Yakima County well up the Cowiche River, 
and was called Oryzopsis hendersoni by George Vasey. 
This paucity of new species can be understood when I say 
that my aim was to collect, press, mount and exhibit 
‘the more common plants of the State of Washington, pay~— 
ing especial attention to those that were in any way 
edible, could be used, or had been by the Indians used 
as medicine, good for forage purposes, and especiaily 
all the trees that had, or could have, any economic uses 
And I can remember the very 


cere art 


a quantity of the roots of Carum gairdeneri, had them 
baked by his cook, and had them served during dinner to 
several curious guests. 


In September I undertook a trip up to the snow-line 
of Mt. Rainier, which came near to proving the last of 
my trips on this earth. Many of the edible fruits of 
high mountain plants had never up to that time been 
collected, and these I was anxious to have for the econ- 
omic part of my plant collection. So on September 20 I 
started for Rainier by train as far as logging operations 
were then conducted, and on the 21st hired a young man 
to take me up to the timber line on the southwest shoulder 
of the mountain. There he left me, and promised to return 
for me in 10 days. I have often wondered whether I was 
a little deranged mentally, when I had a man take me to 
the snow-line just at the time of the fall equinox and 
leave me in a camp 20 miles from the nearest person, and 
without even a pup-tent to protect me from possible 
rain or snow! The first two days were heavenly —- no 
wind, sky of an intense blue, and the air as exhilirating 
as fine wine! By the end of this time I had my botanical 
pack nearly full of rare plants or their fruits, but was 
hoping for still more! When I went to bed that night, 
rolled up in my blankets, it was to the sound of trees 
moaning in the wind, and a sky fast obscuring. "Probably 
a little rain tonight or tomorrow, and then more de- 
lightful sun-shiny days," I remarked to myself. 
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' and wait for good weather. 


The: next morning rain 
gone down. I built myself 
ate my breakfast, and then 


was falling and the wind had 

a huge bonfire, cooked and 

sat down to go over my plants 

By noon the wind was roar- 

ing through the trees and the rain was falling in torrents. 
Still I could not believe that I was in a perilous posi- 
tion. By three o'clock the rain had changed to snow, 
heavily falling and covering the limbs of the alpine 


firs with wet, heavy burdens. These limbs rarely break 
under snow, but bend more and mote, ‘till the snow 
cannot remain there longer, but comes thundering down 

to earth. The first big slide put out my fire under 

a two-foot avalanche, pretty nearly obliterated me 

under its pounding mass, and wet me to the skin. Then 
for the first time I realized what I was in for, and 
whether I could live through the night was very un- 
certain. Scraping away the snow which had buried my 
fire, no more fire or even wood being available, I 
rolled up in my blankets and canvas covering to get 

what warmth I could from the still warm ground and ashes. 
By that time it was a roaring blizzard and before I got 
any very itregular sleep I could feel that the blankets 
and my outer garments were frozen stiff. I think it 

was only through the heavy snow which covered me that 

I endured 'till morning. And how, it kept occurring 

to me, was I to know when morning came. I was complete- 
ly covered in my blankets, even my head, that I might 
have the added warmth from my breath, The hours dragged 
as never before in my life, for I slept only at short 
intervals, to wake shivering from the cold. Finally 

I could stand it no longer, threw off the coverings 

from my head as they crackled with ice, and peered out. 
It was blessed day, but what a day: The snow was about 
two feet deep in my camp, but about four or five deep 

in the hollows, due to the roaring wind. 


I had a time getting into my frozen coat, for I 
had taken it off and placed it over me as I lay down 
to add to the none too heavy blankets. At once I seized 
my match-box and hatchet, set my frozen hat astride 
my head, and began a retreat--the only available food 
being two ships biscuits which hadn't dissolved into 
a mess with the other food. Soon I came to a level 
spot where I nearly lost my head and idea of location 
from the snow beating in my face like bullets. "Steady," 
I cried to myself in order to hear human voice, "if you 
get over onto the headwaters of White River, you will 
soon be a dead man," as there wasn't then a house 
within 40 miles. If I could strike the headwaters of 
the Nisqually I knew I could get out alive, as up that 
I had come part way, and I knew it was not more than 
10 miles in a straight line to a home. So veering 
off to the left somewhat, I finally heard tinkling 
water under snow, and this I followed ‘till it appeared 
on the surface. As I descended, snow changed to rain, 
which was even worse, save underfoot. Soon I was 
stumbling and sliding down almost precipitous slopes 
to keep my little creek in sight. Then this became 
by additions a larger creek ‘till about noon I. struck 
the main Nisqually. There one of my legs utterly played 
out from the strain. However, I was fired by the | 
thought of getting to a bed that night, so I would 
sieze that leg when I came to a big tree in the way, 
and slam it over the log with both hands, following 
slowly with thebther. About 5:00 p.m. I came upon a 
good trail, and this I hung to, although it led me from 
knee- to waist-deep five times across the swift white 
waters of the Nisqually. At 9:30 p.m. that evening 
I stumbled up the steps of the house from which I had 
departed five days ago, and was soon in a comfortable 
bed piled over a foot deep with blankets and comfort. 
At 1:00 p.m. the next day, I woke, had a good meal, 
walked the five miles or less to the railroad, and was 
that evening back in the building of the World's Fair 
Commission in Tacoma. 


continued on next page 


BARLY EXPERIENCES, continued 


The winter of that year and spring of the next I 
collected the forest products and timbers, the man to 
whom this job had been given having made a dead failure 
of it. This was a new experience in my life, for 
though I had often cut or sawn up trees, they had never 
been of such gigantic proportions. Hiring a skilled 
logger named Chipman, we proceeded to gather every 
accessible timber or even wood in the state. We went 
first to the then almost untouched forests of Gray's 
Harbor, and there we cut a wood specimen from a cedar 
18 feet in diameter, a spruce 12 feet, and a Douglas 
fir or Red fir, 10 feet. The cedar, the largest I had 
ever seen or even heard of, went all to pieces when it 
fell, to my extreme disappointment. So loading our 
other specimens on flat-boats, and carrying them out 
to Aberdeen by tug, we started for Snoqualmie Falls, 
where we heard were enormous cedars. Reaching this 
place, and having previously secured permission to cut 
any and all cedars we pleased in a certain district, as 
the company owning them was soon to begin logging 
operations in that. large tract, we set to work immediate- 
ly to secure the largest, perfect section of a cedar 
tree we could find. 


To our disappointment, we found none to compare with 
our Gray's Harbor giant, though all of the seven we cut 
down here were from 10 to 15 feet in diameter. All were, 
however, "swell-butted," as the logger calls them, and 
every one hollow inside for many feet up the stem. This 
accounts for our falling seven instead of one. And now, 
my dear friends, let me ask you a question. I suppose 
most of you have seen timber operations, and trees felled, 
but did any of you ever try to fell one? With all huge 
trees the method is the same. Cut in, and put up a spring- 
board; cut in again and put in another board, while stand- 
ing on the last, and then a third time if necessary. I 
may Say that we were compelled to do this generally a 
third time, so hollow-butted did we find them. Then we 
stood on our last spring-board 6 to 10 feet in the air, 
chopped a foot or more into our tree, and then began to 
saw it down from the opposite side, facing one another 
and using a 16 foot saw. All went well, ‘till the tree 
began to crack and fall. If a logger is only 4 to 6 
feet up in the air, he jumps as soon as he sees the tree 
begin to fall; but if he is up 8 feet or more, he prefers 
to risk standing on his board while the tree crashes, 
than to jump that distance perhaps to break a/leg and 
have the tree fall on him. The only real danger is 
when the tree sometimes splits up, and half of it rushes 
back upon the loggers, when it is nearly always certain 
death to one or both of them. As ‘the first tree cracked 
and started, the first I had ever tried to fell from this 
position, shivers ran up my back, my hair seemed to 
crinkle in the skin, and I was afraid as I had never been 
afraid before in my life. We pulled out and dropped 
the saw, and then stood with both hands on the tree to 
steady ourselves, and gazed right. up that enormous 
cylinder to watch for "splits," as they call them. Yet 
it was remarkable how little jar there was to the stump 
as the huge tree fell; while we did not have one split 
occur in the seven we felled. It was only when we had 
cut the seventh, that we found one trunk which yielded 
us a perfect block between 10 and 12 feet through. 


Thuva 


red cedar 


western 


‘ors had almost unheard of schedules. 


Western 


When we had got the last tree which the soon-to-be~ 
opened fair would allow, we started, my wife, our two 
little daughters and myself, for Chicago. “On Féachtng 
our destination; “—T-spent™every spare minute at the grounds, 
installing in the beautiful and unique Washington State 
Building my collection of woods, coal, and botanical 
specimens. On the first of June the Fair opened, and 
from then 'till the first of December there was a con~ 
stant stream of sight-seers going through the building. 
However, I stayed only three months, and that was plenty! 
I suppose in that time alone I may have been asked one 
million questions about Washington, its soil, crops, flora, 
including trees. During that whole time one was expected 
to smile like a Cheshire cat, and answer all questions 
to the best of one's ability. And those questions! 
Twenty-five per cent, I should imagine, were germane to 
the subject, the other 75 per cent unnecessary or even 


ridiculous. 


Asking to be allowed to resign and return to the 

West, especially as I had already accepted the position 

of wae as of botany in the new University of Idaho, 
we left Chicago about the last ones “August, ‘and hurried to 
Moscow, Idaho, entering this institution the 3rd year of 
its EXT ERENCES September 1893, and there my family and I 
remained 'till we saw both our “girls through the Univer- 
sity, leaving there for Hood River in TOT1. But how full 
wére those 17 years of pleasure, and how Tacking in sorrow 
or pain of any kind, in spite of the fact that ail instruct- 
I can still well 
‘remember that for the first 6 or 7 years of that period 

I had 8 forty-five minute classes every. school day of 

the week! In fact, the University of those first 10 

years was more an advanced high school than a college, 
since about 300 were preparatory students and less than 

100 collegians. Of course, that has all changed since 

then, only students of college standing being there now. 


With all my teaching I found many an hour to work 
up the flora near Moscow, even to some distance in other 
counties. During most of the longer trips in these 
counties I was accompanied by my very dear friend, J.M. 
Aldrich, at that time a fellow professor in the Univer= 
“sityy7filling the chair of Entomology, and especially 
interested in flies. Like myself, he was carrying a 
very heavy load of class work, as in fact did all of our 
scanty force of seven professors at that time. It was 
one of these men, who, when a friend East asked him 
what chair at the University he occupied, wrote him 
that we didn't any of us occupy "chairs" -- we all 
occupied settees! Since the University cf Idaho was 
also the agricultural college of the state, we had on 
the scientific staff men to teach, study scientific, 
and especially agricultural, subjects, hold farmers' 
institutes, and write bulletins on farm subjects. 

This, of course, brought the work of Prof, Aldrich and 
myself more closely together than that of any two others 
of the faculty, especially along the economic side of 
our studies. From Idaho, Professor, now Doctor, Aldrich 
went to Washington, where he has been engaged in study- 
ing and writing about flies ever since our early days 

in Idaho. 


to be continued in March 1982 Bulletin 
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SPRING GREETINGS! NOTE ENCLOSED BALLOT/QUESTIONNAIRE 
PLEASE FILL UP MY MAILBOX BY FILLING IT OUT AND 
RETURNING IT! THANKS - YOUR EDITOR, 


NPSO ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Native Plant 
Society of Oregon will be held Saturday, 
May 29, 1982 (memorial Day Weekend) at 
the Malheur Field Station 32 miles .south- 
east of Burns. The Blue Mountain Chapter 
of the Native Plant Society of Oregon is 
coordinating the annual meeting and re- 
quests that reservations be made prior to 
April 1, 1982 (see accompanying reserva- 
tion form). 


Not as well known for its botanical 
richness as for its ornithological oppor- 
tunities, the Malheur Field Station is 
nonetheless situated in an area of great 
botanical diversity and interest. During 
the Memorial Day weekend visitors. usually 
can find bitterroot (Lewisia rediviva), 
sand lily (Leococrinum montanum), tri-~ 
color violet (Viola trinervata), inch~ 
high lupine (Lupinus uncialis), Nevada 
onion (Allium nevadensis), and the 
Bruneau mariposa (Calochortus bruneaunis) 
blooming in the lowlands around Steens 
Mountain. Both birding and botanizing 
should be exceptionally good during the 
dates of the NPSO meeting. 


The agenda for the annual meeting will be as 
follows. More details will appear in the April 
and May Bulletins. 


Saturday, May 29. On your own during the day. 
Dinner at 6:00 p.m. in the Field Station 
Cafeteria. NPSO Annual Meeting at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Field Station Cafeteria. 


Sunday, May 30. Leave the Fieid Station at 
9:00 aem. for an all day field trip around 
the base of the Steens Mountain. Stops 
include Frenchglen, Catlow Valley, Roaring 
Springs Ranch, Long Hollow Grade, Fields, 
(Cottonwood Creek), Borax Lake, Serrano 
Point, Alvord Desert. Ba for dinner. 


Monday, May 31. Leave the Field Station at 
9:00 a.m. for a morning feild trip to 
Diamond Craters and the Barton Lake (Pete 
French) Round Barn. Back by noon. 


Accomodations at the Field Station are of 
the dormitory type with beds and.showers. 
Individuals wishing to use the dormitory 
facilities must furnish their own bedding 
(sleeping bag) and personal toiletry items 
(towels, etc.). No tent or motorized home 
camping is allowed at the Field Station. 
Because of conflict with the purposes of 
National Wildlife Refuges, pets are not 
allowed at the Field Station. 


MarcH 1982 


Individuals not wishing to stay at the 
Field Station are responsible for making 
their own reservations. Meals may still be 
taken at the Field Station (simply complete 
the “meal" section of the reservation form 
and leave the "lodging" section blank). 
Hotel or motel reservations are available 
in Burns (32 miles north) or in Frenchglen 
(40 miles south). Camping space is avail- 
able at Page Springs Campground or at the 
Kamper Korral (hookups) which are both 42 
miles south of the Field Station. Idlewild 
Campground in in the Malheur National Forest 
is about 47 miles north of the Field Station 
on U.S. 395. Gasoline is available in Burns, 
Frenchglen, Fields, and Princeton. 


Individuals wishing to attend the annual meeting should 
obtain a reservation form from their local chapters. 
Return the form plus remittance by April 1, 1982 to: 
Elaine Urban; P.0.Box 266; Pendleton OR 97801. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STATE BOARD MEETING 


The Board of Directors of NPSO met in Eugene on 
Saturday, 23 January. A long agenda kept people busy 
for several hours. Much discussion centered around 
financial matters; a financial statement will be published 
in the May Bulletin, just before the Annual Meeting. 
The critical upshot of our discussions was a decision to 
place a dues increase before the membership, to be voted 
on at the Annual Meeting. We will discuss this in the 
May Bulletin, also, just before the meeting. The basic 
membership is proposed to go up to $10.00. 


The Board was saddened by the resignation of John 
Christy as Treasurer. He has a new job as curator of 
mosses and liverworts at the Milwaukee (Wis.) Public 
Museum. Since we cannot leave the position of Trea- 
surer vacant, the Board voted to elect Nadine Smith to 
Fill out the rest of John's term. Nadine is on the ballot 
for officers for 1982-1983. We wish John Christy well 
in his new venture, thank him for conscientious book- 
keeping, and welcome Nadine Smith into this position. 


Report was given of progress in NPSO's application 
for tax-exempt status. We all owe a special debt of 
gratitude to James Conley, Salem lawyer, who saw to it 
that forms were properly handled. 


Why should we worry about preserving 
species that are of little use? 


Humans, too are merely a species, and 
are as much a part of nature as the 
lady slipper... 


CHAPTER NEWS 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, April.5, 7:15 p.m. Rare, Threa- 
tened and Endangered Native Plant Species 
with a Focus on the Willamette Valley. 
Anne Kowalishen, State NPSO Vice Presi- 
dent and botanist for the Portland Park 
Bureau currently assigned to the Mt. 
Tabor Wildflower Project, wiil present 

a slide show and program. Anne will 
update us on efforts to gain recognition 
and protection for species of concern 
and suggest what we can do in support 
of the State NPSO's Endangered Plant 
Committee, which she chairs. Meet at 
the Eugene. City Library. 


Monday, May 3,.7:15 p.m. Wildflowers 
of the Mount Pisgah Arboretum: a slide 
show as a joint effort by Dave Wagner, 
Arboretum President, Rhoda Love, NPSO 
State President nominee, and Charlene 
Simpson. The Arboretum will be the 
site of a wildflower show May 2. We'll 
have a native plant check list on sale. 
Proceeds go to the Arboretum. Meet at 
the Eugene City Library. 


Monday, June 7, 7:15 p.m. Wildflowers 
of the South West: Utah, Arizona, 
California. Harold Dunn, Emerald 
Chapter member and long time plant 
lover, will show us slides from his 
many trips to the Grand Canyon, 
Joshua Tree National Monument and the 
Anza~Borego Desert. Meet at the 
Eugene City Library. 


wildflower Classes: 


Beginning April 1, 7-10 p.m., Charlene 
Simpson, Emerald Chapter President, 
will teach a Lane Community College 
adult education class (non-credit) on 
Northwest Wildflowers. Refer to the 
LCC Spring Schedule of Classes for 
details and registration information. 


Linda Johnson, Emerald Chapter Vice 
President, will teach Northwest Wild- 
flowers by field trip in the Thurston 
area beginning Wednesday, March 31, 

7-10 p.m. Watch the LCC Spring 
Schedule of Classes for further details. 


Anus rubra 
(A oreganay 


Dr. Rhoda Love, NPSO President Nominee, 
will teach a field course in Wild- 
flowers of the Eugene Area through the 
Eugene Parks and Recreation Department. 
The class will meet Wednesdays, 9-12, 
at the Amazon Community Center begin- 
ning April 14. Watch for the Eugene 
Parks and Recreation Spring publication 
for registration information. 


Wildflower Walks: 


Dr. David Wagner begins his 7th Annual 
weekly wildflower walk through Alton 
Baker Park on March 4. Meet at the 
north end of the footbridge over the 
Willamette River near Autzen Stadium 
at 12:30 every Thursday ~-~ rain or 
shine! Call Dave at 686-3033 for fur- 
ther information. 


Linda Johnson again leads a weekly wild- 
flower walk from Hendrick's Bridge 
Wayside Park beginning April 1 (Thurs 
days), 5:30 - 6:30 p.m. 


Field Trips: 


April 18, 1:00 p.m. Harold Dunn's 
Mohawk Valley/Coburg Hills property. 
Call Harold Dunn, 746-3063 for details. 


April 24, 9:00 a.m. Wild. Cat Creek Road 
(Route F). Meet in large parking lot at 
Perkins' Peninsula Park, Fern Ridge 
Reservoir. Charlene Simpson, leader. 


Wild Foods Workshop. Saturday, May iDs, 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m., at St. Paul's Metho- 
dist Church in Springfield, Linda 
Johnson will facilitate this Willama~ 
lane Parks and Recreation Department 
anor sored event. 


wid ViAPTERI 
Meeting: 


2 March. David Wagner, NPSO President, will be meeting 


with Corvallis NPSO members to form a Corvallis Chapter. 


Persons interested in becoming members of this chapter 
should contact Jacque Greenleaf at the OSU Herbarium, 
754- 4106. The meeting will be held at 7330-PM,y at 
Room 208-2, Cordley Hall, OSU campus. 


FLORA OF THE McKENZIE RIVER VALLEY 


The Eugene Natural History Society features 
a meeting and field trip by Dr. Herm Fitz. 
Friday, 21 May, 8:00 p.m., 123 Science I, U. 
of O. Campus. A Botanist's Paradise: The 


McKenzie River Valley. Tncluded in the lecture 
will be slides of rare plants Silene hookeri 


and Microcalyx quadrangulsris, found on Mount 
Baldy. 


Available at the meeting is Dr. Fitz's 
McKenzie Drainage Checklist, 24 pp. Cost to 
offset printing is $1.00. 


Friday, 22 May, 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
Botanizing Mount Baldy. Meet where McKenzie 
View Drive goes under I-5, across the McKen- 
zie River from Armitage Park. Bring a sack 
lunch. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Monday, March 15, 7:30 p.m. First Metho- 
dist Church, State and Church Streets, 
Salem. _Use Church Street entrance to 
Carrier Room. Jean L. Siddall, Chairman 
of the Oregon Rare and Endangered Plant 
Species Taskforce, will present Updated 
Information on the Rare and Endangered 
Species Program. 


Field Trips: 


Sunday, March 28. Search for Scoliopus 
hallii along Little Luckiamute River. 
Carpool at south Salem K-Mart at 8:30 
a.m., Or meet Larry at Falls City at 
10:00 a.m. Larry Scofield, leader, 
phone 787-3833. 


Saturday, April 3. Mosier wildflowers 
with Portiand Chapter. Meet at south 
Salem K-Mart at 7:00 a.m., or be at 
Mosier Overpass at 10:00 a.m. Keith 
Chamberlain, leader, phone 478-3314. 


Field Trips: 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


March 30, 7:30 p.m., at Cascade Natural 
Gas. John Schwartz will deliver the 
second half of his excellent series on 
Trees of Oregon. He will concern himself 
with decidious trees this time. 


April 27, 7:30 p.m., at the Far West 
Federal Savings & Loan Community Meeting 
Room. Marg Ettinger will share with us 
some tips for distinguishing plant 
families and her experience in field 
identification. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, March 24, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 S.W. 10th, Portland. Wild- 
flowers of 1981 will be presented by a 
Portland member Mike Fahay. The program 
wili show slides of wildflowers found 
during hikes in the Columbia River Gorge, 
around Mount Hood and Saddle Mountain. 
Mike is a research chemist with Crown 
Zellerback and an avid photographer of 
wildflowers. 


First outings of our 1982 season! 


13 March. Columbia River North Shore, Ruth Hansen, leader. 
Carpool at Department of Motor Vehicles Parking Lot at 

NE 60th and Glisan. 8:20 AM. Ruth wants to leave promptly 
at 8:30. Others may join the group at the north side of 
the bridge at Cascade Locks at 9:15 AM. Ruth intends to 
take us into the sunny (hopefully) hills along the old road 
to Lyle. She plans to find various sisyrinchiums, 
fritillarias, and Lomatium piperi. This is a car trip with 
many stops and a variety of possible destinations depending 
upon the time. 


20 March. Mt. Hebo, Ingeborg Day, leader. Meet for car~ 
pooling at OMSI parking lot (4015 SW Canyon Rd.) at 

8:00 AM or meet Ingeborg at the telephone company parking 
lot on Highway 101 in Nehalem at 10:00 AM, (Take Highway 
26 west from Portland to Necanicum junction and then south- 
west on Highway 53 to Nehalem). This mountain can be 
ascended by either an easy walk or a drive to the top. If 
the day is clear we may be able to see Mt. Jefferson and 
the Three Sisters! Ingeborg will also show us through a 
Nature Conservancy site in Rockaway, which contains a 


historic corduoroy road and 500 year old western red cedars. 


27 March. North Fork Clackamas River, Dr. John Hammond, 
leader. Carpool at Tri-Met's Handyman Park and Ride lot 


at 15550 SE McLaughlin Blvd. in Oak Grove. . 8:30 AM. 

Dr. Hammond will take us to several low elevation sites in 
the North Fork Clackamas and Eagle Creek areas. He will 

saan mosses, lichens and whatever flowers that can be 
ound. 


3 April. Mosier Area, Keith Chamberlain, leader. Carpool 
at Department of Motor Vehicles parking lot (address above) 
at 8:30 AM or meet Keith at Mosier Exit on I-84 at 10:00 AM 
Keith will take a similar route (past Wasco Lookout) as his 
trip for the Annual Meeting last year. This trip is five 
weeks earlier and should show us a clearer mix of spring 
and early summer wildflowers. This is a joint trip with 
the Willamette Chapter. 


10 April. Dry Country Flowers, Keith Chamberlain, leader. 
Carpool at Department of Motor Vehicles parking lot 
(address above) at 7:45 AM or meet Keith at Willowdale at 
10:00 AM. This is a car trip with many stops,likely to 
cover 100 miles. Keith hopes to find a variety of dry 
country flowers including several lomatiums, erigerons, 
and Pediocactus simpsoni. This is a joint trip with the 
High Desert Chapter from Bend. 


FIELD TRIP ON GRANDE RONDE RIVER BEING ORGANIZED 


Chariene Holzwarth is making up a party of twelve 
boating enthusiasts to drift the Grande Ronde River, 
May 29 or June 5, to inventory the wildflowers. Boats 
will be beached for. 3-4 hours each of the 3 days to 
allow exploration of gullies in this roadless area of 
NE Oregon. Interested parties should contact her at 
2534 NE 34 Ave; Portland, OR 9721e. 


PLANT LISTS BEING CURATED BY PORTLAND CHAPTER 


As part of the effort in T/E public education, Port- 
land Chapter has been collecting field trip flower lists. 
These can be made available for the cost of copying and 
mailing. They would like to have submissions of lists 
from all corners of the state; mostly they have lists 
of Portland Chapter trips. The person coordinating 
this useful exchange is: 


Charlene Holzwarth 
2534 NE 34 Ave. 
Portland, OR 97212 


\ emt ; 


" He is rather enthusiastic about Iscetes isn't he? 4 


{by Ed Paulton from the Fiddlehead Forum, 
Bulletin of the American Fern Society) 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


For further information call Darlene 
Southworth 482-634l.or 488-1034. Ail 
meetings are at 7:30 p.m., in 275 Science 
Building, SOSC. 


March 4. Ron Kranz: Vegetation pattern: 
of Agate Desert and the Table Rocks.: 


April 1. Joan Seevers, botanist with 
BLM. Threatened and Endangered Plants. 


May 6. Dr. Stephen Cross, Department of 
Biology, SOSC: Riparian Habitat. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER SURVEY RESULTS 


In the closing months of 1981, Siskiyou 
Chapter officers mailed out 65 Membership 
Surveys to monitor the chapter's health and 
happiness. We received 18 responses to our 
17-point questionnaire and are pleased at 
this level of response. Other NPSO chapters 
may be interested in some of the Survey's 
results. 


We found that our members are generally 
satisfied with chapter field trips, meetings, 
and other activities. Members seem to pre- 

_ fer a balance between difficult-overnight- 
far-away field trips and easy-part-day~ 
nearby field trips. They want some of both 
kinds. And we were very pleased to receive 
five offers to lead future field trips. 


continred on next page 


SURVEY RESULTS -- continued 


Attendance at our meetings falls into. two 
groups: those who attend only a few times a 
year, and those who attend most of our ten 
meetings. One important limit on attendance 
is distance; members in Grants Pass and 
Applegate, for example, have a long drive. 
Members seem to like our programs. They 
like a broad range of topics, but they do 
prefer pretty pictures and educational pro- 
grams by knowledgeable speakers. We learned 
that talking botany with friends before and 
after the program is quite important. The 
Survey also provided us a long list of sug- 
gestions for future programs. 


Members told us they would like more 
workshops, emphasizing "how-to" information. 
They also clearly feel Siskiyou Chapter 
should do more ~~ not less -- native plant 
conservation. Protection of Southern Oregon 
habitats heads the list of needed conserva- 
tion activities. (Our current chapter pro- 
ject in the Agate Desert reflects this need) 


Our survey did not ask what kind of 
cookies are preferred, but one member objec" 
ted to sugar cookies. And we received many 
other opinions, big and small. We thank -all 
18 members who responded -- the information 
you gave us was much needed, and we hope 


all other members will give us their opinions 


at any time. 
Vern Crawford 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER ACTIVITIES: 
REVEGETATION IN THE WALLOWAS 


Two members of the Blue Mountain Chapter 
have been involved in an interesting and 
much needed kind of native plant conserva~ 
tion. During the past two years, Rachel 
and Roy Sines have provided leadership, and 
a lot of. work, for a lakeshore revegetation 
program in Eagle Cap Wilderness. Around 
100 years of impact by various kinds of 
camping has severely deteriorated the 
native vegetation and soil on campsites, 
as it has at many northwest mountain lakes. 


Rachel and Roy work as Forest Service 
volunteers providing ecological assistance 
in defining native plant communities and 
determining stage or climax species best 
suited for revegetation for each site. 
After studying available research and re- 
ports on revegetation work in other areas, 
they developed revegetation techniques 
that appear to work in the Wallowa Moun- 
tains. 


Most of the campsites within the 200 
foot lakeshore camping closure have been 
revegetated at the five largest lakes in 
the "Lake Basin" south of Wallowa Lake. 
The. technique usually used is spacing 
impacted soil and transplanting plugs 
with selected species. Except for trees 
and a few shrubs, species transplanted _ 
are seral species that reproduce vegeta- 
tively and can withstand some trampling. 
Survival has been above 90 percent after 
two years. Rachel participated as a 
Wallowa Mountain representative on the 
committee that Geveloped the Oregon 
threatened and endangered plant list. 
"is has. been valuable in helping 
-ssnre.these species are not damaged in 


the revegetation program. While evaluating the impacted 


campsites and developing revegetation prescriptions, 
she is alert for rare and unique species that. are 
endangered by camping. 


While years will be required for 
areas between the plugs to fill in, it 


appears biologically the project has 


been successful. However, the social 
aspect has not been totally successful. 
Even though the lakeshores are closed 
to camping. and the revegetated sites 
are signed, several sites are camped on 
each year. This compacts the loosened 
soil, buries or kills plants in the 
plugs, and causes volunteers backaches 
as they see their hard work damaged. 


Hopefully, the program will continue 
until completed, which may take ten 
years, or longer. One paid Forest. 
Service employee has been trained to 
direct the revegetation crew (now called 
rehabilitation and includes social 
trails).. Crews are volunteers, and 
members of the Native Plant Society who 
would like to help a week or two late 
in August or early September would be 
welcome. Contact the Eagle Cap Ranger 
District at Enterprise, Oregon, 97628,1 
interested. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 
JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Rules for Scholarship Awards 


Scholarships are available to students in 
Oregon Colleges, planning their major 
study in plant systematics or plant 
ecology. 


Scholarships are to be awarded in the 
amount of $1,000 to worthy students who 
will be completing at least two years of 
satisfactory college work by July iy hex 
the year of receipt of application, and 
are full time students. 


Awards will be made in the following 
manner : 

(1) A certificate to be presented to 
the recipient. 

(2) A check in the amount of the 
award to be submitted to the 
school of his or her choise, as 
set forth in rule number 1, to 
be used toward tuition within 
the following academic year. 


‘If a recipient of an award fails to en- 
roll, changes his or her major or leaves 
the school chosen before completing the 
period for which the award was granted, 
the full amount or unused portion of the 
money shall be returned to the Jean Davis 
Memorial Scholarship Fund of the Native 
Plant Society of Oregon. 


Applicants will be required to submit: 

(1) .In their own handwriting, a state- 
ment of academic and career intent. 

(2) Two (2) letters of reference from 
persons able to judge the student's 
ability to successfully complete 
study in the area of plant syste- 
matics or plant ecology. 

(3) Full academic record, including an 
official transcript. 


All applications together with items liste 
in rule number 5 must be received by the 
Chairman of the Jean Davis Memorial Fund 
Committee not later than April 1. The 
award will be made by May l. 


Scholarships are not to be granted to mem- 
bers or relatives of any person currently 
serving on the Scholarship Committee. 


For further information, write to Mary Falconen, 
1920 Engcl Avenue NW, Salem OR Q7304, 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT REAUTHORIZATION 


Recognizing that ESA is gravely threatened, over 
twenty-five national and international organizations 
have joined forces to counteract interests opposed to 
the conservation of endangered and threatened species. 
Many of these organizations have contributed to the 
production of this newsletter [ESA Reauth. Bull.]. 
What you can do. Reauthorization of a strong and 
effective Endangered Species Act will not be easy and 
will require the efforts of a large number of individ- 
uals and organizations. If you are willing to help, 
please contact [Annie Kowalishen, NPSO Endangered Species 
Committee Chairman, jor write: Ken Berlin, Chairman 
of the Endangered Species Act Reauthorization Coordinat- 
ing Committee, P.O.Box 50771, Washington, D.C. 20004. 

We need your help to: 

1. Inform friends and associates about. the importance 
of the reauthorization process for the ESA's future; and 
2. Write letters and make telephone calis to Administra- 
tion officials and members of Congress supporting the 
ESA's reauthorization. 

Useful publications on endangered species. 

7. Endangered Means There's Still Time, 1981. ($2.50) 
Readable, 33 page booklet about the Endangered Species 
Act. Many beautiful black and white photographs 

of endangered plants and animals. Write: Government 
Printing Office, Washington,D.C. 20402. Request number 
024-010-005-26-2. 

2. Endangered Species: The Road to Recovery, 1981. 
(free) Shorter description of the ESA, but useful. With 
photographs. Write: Publications Unit, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior, 

Washington, D.C. 20240. ie 

[3. Endangered Species Act Reauthorization Bulletin. 1982 
Write: Natural Resources Defense Council, 1725 Eye St.NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20006.] 

[4. The Nature Conservancy News. January/February, 1982. 


Volume 32, Number 1. Write: The Nature Conservancy, 


getula 
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National Office, 1800 North Kent St., Arlington, VA,22209. ] 


from: Endangered Species Reauthorization Bulletin. 
RCCK MESA, THRES SISTERS WILDERNESS AREA 


To find an open pit pumice mine near the base of the 
South Sister seems unthinkable, Yet it is a real 
possibility, for in 1981 a judicial decision granted 
that 670 acres of the Three. Sisters Wilderness Area 
contains. sufficient quantities of usable pumice to 
validate 20-year old mining claims held by the U.S, 
Dumice Co. The decision is currently under appeal 
to the Interior Land Board. At this time there are 
k alternative outcomes to thie 20 year battle: 


*A favorable decision by the interior Board 
could prevent the mining, 


** land trade could be negotiated by concerned 
agencies to prevent the mining. 


‘Future legislation by Congress (a bil] con- 
cerning specifically this iusue) could prevent 
the mining. 


“The arca could be mined as intended. 


Moreover, the land would become private property of 
the J,3. Pumice Co., and real estate development 
could ocenr there - in the heart of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness! 


Submitted by Herm Pits 
Board Member 
Peiends of the Three Sisters 


teu oy ae 
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A brochure available from. your local chapters contains 
many more details describing this situation and outlines 
ways in which each of us might help prevent this 
desecration. 


NPSO BULLETIN VOLUNTEERS 


A hearty thanks to Eugene Chapter members 
who volunteer to help get your Bulletin out. 
This monthly chore consists of folding, 
stapling and sorting about 650 NPSO Bulle- 
tins! 


Mike Kaminski 
Marie Knudson 
Dot Leland 
Rhoda Love 
Maicolm and 
Juanita Manley 
Fran Moravesik 
Frances Newsom 
Charlene Simpson 
Nadine Smith 
Mary Warner 
Margaret Wiese 


Suzanne Cicutat 
Marjorie Colpitts 
Joan Cook 

Alan & Mary Ann Curtis 
Harold Dunn 

Tom Gallagher 
Kenneth Hixson 
Helen Hughes 

Miki Hutchinson 
Linda Johnson 
Ken Jones 


COASTAL DUNES AND OFF-ROAD VEHICLES 


The Umpqua Valley Audubon Society 
has formally requested the Siuslaw 
National Forest to protect the natural 
values of the Berry Creek-Lily Lake to 
Sutton Creek area (north of Florence 
on the central Oregon coast) from the 
adverse impacts of off-road vehicles. 


Specifically we are requesting that: 
the Forest Service close vehicle entry 
at the west end of Baker Beach Road, 
as this is the primary location where 
vehicles are leaving the established 
road and greatly disturbing the 
critical habitat of the state sensi- 
tive Lycopodium inundatum (Bog Club- 
moss) and the state threatened Snowy 
lover. (Coastal Oregon's sencond largest 
population of Snowy Plovers occurs here.) 


In a September 14, 1981 letter Dr. Anthony 
B. Walters, Ethnobotanist, wrote that "dune 
buggy activity in the Berry Creek area will 
have a most devastating effect on the flora 
of the deflation plain, and will likely alter 
the wind-flow pattern with year-round use." 
(This wind flow pattern is responsible for 
the dune system's maintenance.) 


For more information about what you can 
do, contact Wendell Wood, Umpqua Valley 
Audubon Society, Conservation Chairman, P.O. 
Box 1725, Eugene, Oregon 97440. 485-6022. 


WILDERNESS CHANGES. PROPOSED 


H.R. 5282 introduced mid-December, 1981, 
to the U.S. House by Phillip Burton (D-CA) 
will withdraw the entire Wilderness System 
from operation of mineral leasing and min- 
ing laws. In addition, it would withdraw 
all Congressionally designated wilderness- 
study areas in National Forests, all Rare 
It Wilderness and further-planning areas, 
and all areas identified for wilderness 
study by Bureau of Land Management. (The 
March '82 issue of American Forests Maga- 
Zine will print a detailed look at this 
situation.) Have you written your Repre- 
sentatives lately? Support this Bill, 


The Native Plant Society of Oregon 
Board took a vote to take a stand opposing 
pumice mining in the Three Sisters area in 
February. 


Threatened & Endangered Comm. 
Annie Kowalishen, Chairman 
Native Plant Society of Oregon 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz: 


The Caryophyllaceae ~ CHICKWEED OR PINK FAMILY 
The Chickweed Family, with some 2000+ species in 80 


“genera, is widespread throughout north temperate 
regions, having its center of distribution in the 
Mediterranean area and adjacent parts of Europe and 
Asia. Members occur sparingly in the south temperate | 
zone and in the higher mountains of the tropics. Of 
the 22 genera known to occur in the United States, 17 
are represented in Oregon by about 85 species. Some 
of these are European weedy species that have. become 
established: Starwort, Stickwort or Corn Spurrey 
(Spergula arvensis), mostly west of the Cascades in 
disturbed areas: Jagged Chickweed (Holosteum 
umbellatum) in northeastern Oregon along the Columbia 
River; Corn Cockle (Agrostemma githago) and Cow-Herb 
(Vaccaria segetalis) in wastelands and along road~ 
sides; the escaped ornamentals Bouncing Bet or Soap- 
wort (Saponaria officinalis) and Grass Pink and 
Sweet William (Dianthus spp.); Knawel (Scleranthus 
annuus) in dry places; and Corrigiola (Corrigiola 
litoralis) established on ballast dumps near Port- 
land. Sea Purselane or Seabeach Sandwort (Honkenya 
peploides) reaches a southern limit in northern 
Oregon on coastal beaches; Sandmat (Cardionema 
ramosissima), in the same habitat, ranges from 
southern Washington south to Mexico and Chile. 
Several genera are represented. by species both native 
and of Zuropean origin: The Catchflys, Campions, or 
Wild Pinks (Silene) of varied habitat with about 24 
species, 7 of which are listed as threatened or 
endangered in Oregon; the Sandworts (Arenaria), in 
habitats from saline swamps to montane rockslides, 
with about 21 species, 2 being listed as threatened 
or endangered in Oregon; the chickweeds or starworts 
(Stellaria), also of varied habitat, with 12 species; 
Sand Spurrey (Spergularia), mostly coastal or in 
other saline to alkaline habitats, and Mouse-ear 
Chickweed (Cerastium), in varied habitats - each 

with 5 species; Pearlwort (Sagina), from the coast 

to alpine zone, with 4 species; and Campion (Lychnis) 

with 4 species, 


Members of this family are relatively uniform and 
easily recognized. Most are annual or perennial herbs, 
if perennial, then dying bacx to the crown in fall. 

A few are shrubby with ~:°.° tent woody stocks, The 


Single flower of Bog Starwort 
\Stellaria longipes) Q/X, 
Note the deeply bifid petals, 
easily mistaken for twice as 
ma ny « 


Capsule of Mouse-ear Chickweed 
(Cerastium nutans) 5X. 

Note the dehiscence by 10 
terminal teeth, 


Single petal of Juksdorf's 
‘amnion (Silene suksdocfii) 
ate Se EN NTL TT 
&x, Note the narrow claw, 
expanded and bifid limb, 

and ligules at the junction. 
Petal shows aiso lateral 
fringing, 


‘Pistil of Sand Spurrey 
(Spergularia rubra) 10X. 
Cutaway longitudinal 
section, showing uni- 
locular ovary with 
free~central placentation. 
Cross-section, showing 
same characters, 


Flower of Sand Spurrey 

_(Spergularia rubra) 3%. 
Note the superior ovary 
with styles separate 12 
base. 


leaves are simple, entire and opposite (apparently 
whorled in Spergula), with the base of each pair often 
joined around a swollen node to form a perfoliate 
base, Stipules are usually absent; when present, they 
are scarious, Regular flowers are borne in cymes and 
are generally bisexual (both sexes present in a single 
flower); dicecious (some plants with only staminate cr 
male flowers, some plants with only pistillate or 
female flowers) species occur in Lychnis. The calyx 
consists of 5 sepals (4 in some species of Sagina and 
Stellaria), either separate or joined and inflated, 
occasionally subtended by a number of bracts (notably 
Dianthus). The corolla consists of the same number 

of petals (lacking in Scleranthus annuus and some 
Cerastium), each often sharply differentiated into a 
narrow claw and an expanded distal limb, with 2 small 
outgrowths (ligules) at the junction on the inner 
surface (see drawing). The limb of the petal is often 
notched, deeply cut (bifid) or even fringed (entire in 
Arenaria and Spergularia rubra). Stamens number twice 
as many, or the same, as the number of sepals, or 
occasionally fewer (Spergularia, Stellaria and 
Cardionema). The pistil bears a superior ovary of 

2 to 5 carpels with a single locule (chamber), the 
few-to-numerous ovules being attached by free-centrai 
placentation - or basal when only a single ovule is 
present. Rarely septae (divisions) are present in 


“the basal portion of the ovary (as in some Silene and 


Lychnis), in which case the placentation is axile. 
The styles are free, separate to the base, and as many 
as the carpels. The ovary develops most often into a 
capsule which dehisces (splits open) by valves, or by 
teeth at the apex, either the same number or twice as 
many as the number of carpels, Occasionally it is 
circumscissle (splitting around an equator), or more 
rarely, the fruit is an indehiscent utricle or akene 
in single-ovuled genera (Cardionema, Corrigiola, and . 
Scleranthus), Seeds bear a strongly curved embryo, 

a character that is shared with other families in the 
order Caryophyllales, including also the Purselane 
Family of last month. 


The Caryophyllaceae presents many popular garden 
ornamentals: The Carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus), 
many pinks (other Dianthus species) , Campions and 
Catchflys (Silene), Baby's Breath (Gypsophila), Corn 
Cockle (Agrostemma), Soapworts (Lychnis and Saponaria) 
and the Maltese Cross (Lychnis). Others are wide- 
spread noxious weeds, notably several species of 
Stellaria and Cerastium. 


Ths generalized flora! formula fs the Lhiwnweed 
Family is: 


10) 9008 poe wor teed OO 
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with a superior ovary. So, the next time you find on 
herbaceous plant with simple, opposite leaves, remular 
5-parted flowers with separate styles arising from %& 
uni-locular ovary with freeecentral placentation - 
later maturing to.a lechambered capsule dehiecing by 
valves or teeth = and if the petals show a claw, “im 
and ligules, and are notched or bifid, then it seam 
likely that you have found a member of the Caryoe 
ohyllaceae - the Chickweed Family. 


"On one of my trips towards the Bitterroot Mountains, 
I found one of the handsomest asters known to science 
and named by Professor Fernald of Harvard: 

Aster hendersonii [now included in A. foliaceus var. 
lyallii]. On other trips I found the pretty little 
montia which I named Montia arenicola, as well as a 
beautiful phacelia, P. idahoensis, and the aster, 


A. cordalenus [now A. eatonii]." 


Illustrated to the right is Montia arenicola, drawn 
by J.R. Janish. From Vascular Plants of the Pacific 


Northwest, C.L. Hitchcock, et. al. 


FARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST, by L.F.Henderson 
_ continued from February 1982 Bulletin 


- Section_6 - 


During the summer of 1895..1 took the longest botan~ 
ical trip I have ever taken in my life. This was for 
‘the Agricultural Department at Washington, D.C., and_in- 
cluded a botanical reconniassance of all of the central 
portions of Idaho, As it wa" to end over in Salmon City, 
Il took with me as assistant one of our students whose 
home was in Salmon City. This was Charles Kirtley, then 
a senior in the University, and as clever a handler of 
horses and other stock as I ever met. Mr. Kirtley, 
after finishing his course at the University, went to 
Chicago to study medicine, and became a well-known phys- 
ician in Eastern Idaho. As we had only $150 per month 
appropriated at Washington to cover all expenses, I 
fitted up at Moscow and determined to ride by horseback 
or walk the entire distance into south central Idaho, 
where my real itinerary was to begin. Our special ob- 
jectives were to be the Salmon River and Lost River 
Mountains, with their streams and bordering plains, about 
600 or 700 miles distant by trails and wagon-roads.. I. 
bought three good Indian horses, two of them fine pack 
animals and one a good riding horse. I determined that 
even if we had to go at a slower pace, one man must be on 
the ground all the time, that nothing should be passed 
en route, either through inability to see everything from 
horseback or from traveling too fast. So I bought a 
pedometer and then we both took the pedometer in our 
pockets in tern, and found to my delight after we had 
stepped off 100 yards a half a dozen times each, that 
we did not vary but a few inches for the whole distance. 
This was very important, for we agreed that each should 
walk 10 miles, measuring his distance with the pedometer, 
when the other man should get off the horse and walk 
ten miles, measuring his distance the same way, while 
the late walker rode. 


Thus we covered about,1,000 miles in the center of 
Idaho, nowhere beyond or even very near its borders, 
between the first of June and the last of September. 
This distance tells you whether our course was sinuous or 
not. Hardly a rare plant, and not a new one, occurred 
from Moscow 'till we reached the old mining town of 
Florence, then containing five residents, but at one 
time in the sixties having a population between 6,000 
and 10,000. At this point we left 6,500 feet and snow 
banks in June to begin the drop to 2,500 feet above sea 
in the canyon of the Salmon River, where we found a 
blistering heat and watermelons half grown! On this 
eight mile slope I found many plants I had never seen 
before, and amongst them, perhaps the finest and most 
beautiful of the nemophilas, a new species which I 
named Nemophila kirtleyi, for my young companion. It 
was 14 miles from the waters of Salmon River to the top 
of the grade, which rose even higher on the south side, 
and it was late in the evening before we had covered 
this 22 miles, plus several more on top, and before we 
came to the log hotel at Warren's Hot Springs, with 
good provender for horse and man, and a delightful 
system of bathing pools with the water at almost any 
degree of heat, from ice-cold to boiling! And how one 
delights in those conveniences, after a couple of weeks 
of often dusty roads, 30 to 50 mile walks every day, 
and the slimmest rations for man and beast! 


The second day we came to what had been a bridge 
over the Payette. Though the river was now running 
bank-full, it had been much higher and at that stage had 
stripped off all the 3-inch plank from the stringers, 
and carried most of them indefinitely down stream, but 
had left six on the banks within sight. "All the world 
before us, and no where to do," laughed Kirtley. We 
both laughed over the predicament, but knew it for no 
laughing matter, Neither we nor the horses could swim 
that roaring stream, and at the same time carry our packs. 
No roads of retreat and circumvention for hundreds of 
miles. An idea occurred to both of us at about the 
same time. The stringers were all intact. Our plan was 
to walk across those beams and 8-inch stringers to their 
ends, lay the planks down in threes, lead a blind-—folded 
horse onto the far three, take up the three behind, drag 
them in front, and so gradually get one horse across, 
and repeat until the three were on the other side. 
Understand that one man must hold the blind~folded 
horse to keep him from tumbling over into that current. 
If he did, it "would be just too bad" for horse and 
for baggage! The other man must struggle with each of 
those heavy planks on narrow stringers, where a misstep 
meant probable death in our clothing and boots, and 
arrange another temporary bridge for each horse. When 
one man was dripping with perspiration and exhaustion, 
the other would take his place and the tired man hold 
the horse. I think Ceasar's bridge over the Rhine was 
no more unique, if more celebrated, than ours over. the 
Payette. The stream was probably not over 100 feet 
across, but we were four hours and a half in completing 
that job. Needless to day, we found a make-shift camp- 
ing place and slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 


The next day we passed through a miniature war 
between farmers with their cattle and sheepmen. Though 
the combattants were legion, the only casualties we 


could hear about were of sheep and horses. Through 


Long Valley and Little Round Valley we proceeded, and 
then we came to the top of the tremendous grade which 
dropped into the Lower Payette River, a strange thing 
met our eyes. Our beautiful forests of Yellow Pine, 


Pinus ponderosa, stopped right on top of that hill as 


abruptly as if they had been cut off along a line, and 
not another tree did we see 'till well across the 
Payette, and advancing towards the old mining camp of 
Idaho City. Many buildings were still standing in this 
famous old placer camp, but as I remember, the only ones 
tenanted by human beings and not by pack~rats, were 

the still fine hotel, the post office, and an assay 
office. But the country about Idaho City I shall never 
forget, since it was desolation carried to the nth 
degree! I imagine that gold dredges must have followed 
in the footsteps of hand mining, as the country was 
turned topsy-turvy as far as the eye could reach, the 
largest boulders of course on top, and barren of veg- 
etation even after the lapse of years! 


to be continued in April 1982 Builetin 
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PACKARD TO SPEAK AT ANNUAL MEETING 
NYE MEETING 


Dr. Patricia Packard, an authority on the 
native plants of Oregon's Owyhee Uplands will 
be the keynote speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. A long- 
time member of the College of Idaho's Biology 
Department, Dr. Packard will speak on "Evolu- 
pecinne Problems in Plants of the Owyhee Up- 

oo ere 


The annual meeting will be held at the 
Malheur Field Station which is located 32 miles 
southeast of Burns on Saturday, May 29. Dinner 
will be at 6:00 p.m. in the Field Station's 
Cafeteria and Dr. Packard's Speech will begin 
at 7:30 p.m. The March Bulletin Outlined other 
activities associated with the annual meeting. 


HOW TO GET TO THE ANNUAL NPSO MEETING 
a NEY MEE LING 
From the stoplight in the center of Burns: 


Take State Highway #78 (Crane-Winnemucca 
Hwy.) to Poison Creek Grange 2 miles east of 
Burns - 


Turn right on State Highway #205 (Frenchglen- 
Fields-Denio Hwy.) - 


Procede 25 miles south over Wright's Point 
to the Malheur National National Wildlife 
Refuge Sign - 


Turn left on county road - 


Proceed 2.4 miles to Field Station Road (see 
"barrel" mailbox along fence) - 


Turn right and be prepared for washboard 
vibrations! 


Proceed 1.4 miles south around North Coyote 
Butte to Field Station Parking lot. 


The cafeteria, in which the annual meeting 
will be held, is the large blue building 
located in the center of the dormitory 
"ring. 1F 


Sunday's field trip (Catlow Valley, Fields 
Alvord Desert, Folly Farm) ~---+-+-+4 ee 


Monday's field trip (Diamond Craters, Barton 
Lake Round Barn) - -+-+-+-+-ee8-8-4-4228 


CHAPTER NEWS 
HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: NOTE CHANGE OF MEETING PLACE 

April 27, 7:30 p.m. at Far West Federal, 
on third Street. Marge Ettinger will 
speak on "tips on botanizing." Harvey 
Waldron, botany teacher at cocc spoke to 
the H.D. Chapter on March 30 about his 
work on plants near the irrigation canals 
in the Central Oregon area. He has found 
higher elevation plants which have been 
transported to their new locations by the 
water. 


THE BULLETIN oF THE 


ae NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


of OREGON 


* OBJECTIVE + 


vo increase the knowledge of members and public 


~ 


in identification and conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacific Northwest, 


Aprit 1982 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


The NPSO welcomes the Charter Members of 
Our newest Chapter: ; 


President *Ester McEvoy 
Vice~President/ Jacque Greenleaf 
secretary 

Treasurer Catherine McDonald 


*Ken Chambers 
Scott Crig 
Charles Halpern 
Christine C. Johnson 
Dan Louma 
Teresa Magee 

, Laura Morrison 
Paul Reid 

*Steve Shelly 
Dave Walter 

*Carolyn Wright 

Joe Antos 

Peter B. McEvoy 


Keven Brown 
Thomas Chastain 
*Bob Frenkel 

Carl J. Johnson 
Elaine Joyal 
Allison Louma 
*Bob Meinke 

Soozie Neberzahl 
J. Douglas Ripley 
Mark Stern 

Jeff Witcosky 

Tom Dudley 

* - Already NPSO members 


Meeting: 


Thursday, April 15, 7:30 p.m. (Meeting 
will occur the 3rd Thursday of each 
month, in the Botany Conference Room, 
Room 2082, Cordley Hall, OSU Campus.) 
Sensitive Plants in the Mid-Willamette 
Valley, by Bob Meinke, and Succession 
of Piant Communities effected by the 
eruption of Mt. St. Helens, by Miles 
Hemstrom. Following the talks will be 
a business meeting, at which the 
official name for the Corvallis Chapter 
will be chosen. 


Field Trip: 
Sunday, May 2. Plants of the Finley 


Wildlife Refuge, by Bob Meinke. De- 
tails in the May Bulletin. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


Wednesday, April 28, 1982, 7:00 p.m. 
Central Library, 801 S.W. 10th, Port- 
land. Flowers of the Siskiyous. The 
program will be presented by George 
Lewis, Ex-president of the Portland 
Chaper, Chairman of the Leach Garden, 
photographer, and all around dedicated 
flower lover. 


Wednesday, May 26, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 S.W. 10th, Portland. 
Oregon Wilderness Coalition. The 
program will be presented by Nancy 
Peterson of the Oregon Wilderness 
Coalition. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Field Trips: 


3 April. Mosier Area. Keith Chamber~ 
lain, leader. Carpoool at Department 

of Motor Vehicles parking lot (address 
above) at 8:30 a.m., or meet Keith at 
Mosier Exit on I-84 at 10:00. Keith 
‘will take a similar route (past Wasco 
Lookout) as his trip for the Annual 
Meeting last year. This trip is 5 weeks 
earlier and should show us a clearer mix 
of spring and early summer wildflowers. 
This is a joint trip with our Willamette 
Chapter. 


10 April. Dry Country Flowers. Keith 
Champberlain, leader. Carpool at 


Department of Motor Vehicles Parking 

Lot at 7:45 A.M., or meet Keith at 
Willowdale at 10:00. This is a car trip 
with many stops likely to cover 100 
miles. Keith hopes to find a variety of 
dry country flowers, including several 
Lomatiums, Erigerons and Pediocactus 
simpsonii, This is a joint trip with the 
High Desert Chapter from Bend. 


17 April. Fifteen Mile Creek. Rick 
Brown, leader. Carpool at Department of 
Motor Vehicles parking lot (N.E. 60th & 
Glisan) at 7:30 a.m. — This is a 10 mile 
loop hike which can be shortened to 

meet the desires of the group. Fifteen 
Mile Creek is located in the Badger/ 
Jordan Creek area east of Mt. Hood. 

This trip features a variety of stream- 
sides, meadows, rock outcrops and closed 
woods. 


24 April. Starvation Creek. Shep 
Wilson, leader. Carpool at Department 
of Motor Vehicles at 7:30 a.m. This is 
a 2-3 mile hike through forest and along 
lava cliffs above the Columbia River. 


1 May. No trip scheduled. 


8 May. Hamilton Mountain. Louise 
Godfrey, leader. Carpool at Department 
of Motor. Vehicles parking lot at 8:30 
a.m., Or meet at Trailhead at 9:30. 

The Trailhead is located on the north 
side of Highway 14 in the picnic grounds 
of Beacon Rock State Park. This is an 
8 mile round trip hike with many 
attractions for those who prefer a 
shorter distance. The trail climbs 
past a spectacular waterfall, through 
forest, then open rock gardens, past 
sheer lava cliffs, and finally opens to 
expansive vistas of the Columbia River 
far below. 


15 May. Panther Rock. Dr. George 
Jeffcott, leader. Carpool at Tri-Met's 
Handyman Park and Ride lot (15550 S.E. 
McLaughlin Blvd.) at 9:00 a.m. This is 
primarily a car trip with some brief 
hiking. Expect to see Erythronium 


Ww ereganum and grandiflorum plus 
ooly 3 
anther Penstemon rupicola on rock outcrops. 
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few-~flowered compact raceme 


included 


3 . . 
taminode Penstemon rupicola 


From @.&R. Lodewick, Penstemon Field Identifier 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Important Notice: 


CHANGE IN MEETING PLACE... Because of 
drastic budget cutbacks, the City of 
Eugene will no longer be able to keep 
the City Library open Monday evenings 
for group use. Beginning April 5, the 
Emerald Chapter will meet at The 
American Red Cross Building, Lane 
County Chaper, 150 E. 18th Street, 
Eugene. Meet at 7:15 p.m., first. 
Monday of each month, as usual. 


Meetings: 


Monday, April 5, 7:15 p.m. Rare, 
Threatened and Endangered Native 

Plant Species with a Focus on the 
Willamette Valley. Anne Kowalishen, 
State NPSO Vice President and botanist 
for the Portland Park Bureau currently 
assigned to the Mt. Tabor Wildflower 
Project, will present a slide show and 
program. Anne will update us on efforts 
to gain recognition and protection for 
species of concern and suggest what we 
can do in support of the State NPSO's 


Endangered Plant Committee, which she 


chairs. Meet at the American Red Cross 
Building, 150 East 18th Street. 


Monday, ‘May 3, 7:15 p.m. Wildflowers 
of the Mount Pisgah Arboretum: a slide 
Show as a joint effort by Dave Wagner, 
Arboretum Vice-Presiext, Rhoda Love, NPSO 
State President Nominee, and Charlene 
Simpson. The Arboretum will be the site 
of a wildflower. show May 2. We'll have 
a native plant checklist on sale. Pro- 
ceeds go to the Arboretum. Meet at the 
American Red Cross Building, 150 East 
18th Street. 


Monday, June 7, 7:15 p.m, Wildflowers 

of the South West: Utah, Arizona, 
California. Harold Dunn, Emerald Chapter 
member and long time plant lover, will 


- show us slides from his many trips to the 


Grand Canyon, Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, and the Anza-Borrego Desert. Meet 
at the Anerican Red Cross Building, 150 
East 18th, Eugene. 


Field Trips: 


April 18. Harold Dunn's Mohawk Valley/ 
Coburg Hills property. Meet at Albert- 
son's Market, 1950 Olympic (Springfield 
mall) at 1:00 p.m., or go out ahead of 
time for a picnic. Call Harold for 
directions. 746-3063. 


April 24. Wild Cat Creek Road (Route F). 
Meet in large parking lot at Perkins’ 
Peninsula Park, Fern Ridge Reservoir at 
9:30 a.m. Charlene Simpson, leader. 


May 9. Jasper Park Picnic and Wildflower 
Walk. Bring the family. Walk begins at 
1:30 p.m., with Dave Wagner as leader. 
686-3033. 


Emerald Chapter members: see insert for 
more field trips to come. Othes, send S.ASE. 
To Charlene Simpson Poy zehedule. 


Flower Show: 


The Emerald Chapter will share a table 
display with Friends of the Arboretum 
at the Eugene Garden Club's Flower Show, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 3 and 4, in 
the Valley River Mall, Eugene. 


OVER 1300 SIGNATURES COLLECTED ASKING 
FOR ORV BEACH CLOSURES ON THE CENTRAL 
OREGON COAST 


Citizens for "Untreaded" beaches, with 
the endorsement of numerous other Oregon 
Conservation Groups, has turned in over 
1300 signatures requesting the Oregon 
State Parks & Recreation Division of the 
Dept. of Transportation to close three 
beaches, which, by and large, parallel 
existing ORV closures along the dunes in 
the Oregon Dunes National Recreation Area. 
Individuals need to express their support 
of these proposed vehicle closures at the 
following public hearings: 


Bugene City Council Chambers 
777 Pearl 
Tuesday, April 27, 1982 
7:30 p.m. 
and 


Reedsport High School 

2260 Longwood Dr. (off Hwy. 101) 
Wednesday, April 28, 1982 . 
7:30 p.m. 


For additional information send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Citizens for 
"“Untreaded"’ Beaches (CUB), P.O. Box 1725, 
Eugene, Oregon, 97440, or P.O. Box 1479, 
Florence, Oregon 97439. Also see page 24 
of the Jan.-Feb. Wild Oregon of the Ore. 
Wilderness Coalition or the April edition 
of the Conifer of the Ore. Chapter Sierra 
Club. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


April 8, 1982, 7:00 p.m. Pacific Power 
& Light Conference Room, 116 SE Dorion 


Avenue, Pendleton. Purpose: to finalize 


field trip schedule. 


Field Trips: 


April 17, 1982. Twin Rocks, Wallula Gap, 
Washington. Brilliant displays of early 
desert wildflowers should await us. Our 


trip leader Robert Judd hopes to locate 
Pediocactus simpsonii in the area prior 


to our trip. Carpool’from the south park- 
ing lot at BMCC at 8:30 a.m., or meet at 


the Twin Rocks pullout area on Highway 
395/720 at 10:00 a.m. 


May 2, 1982. Umatilla Forks Area ~- North 
Forks Trail. Early mountain wildflowers 


abound in this area and can be easily 
observed from the North Fork Trail. 
Western coltsfoot (Petasites frigidus), 
wild ginger (Asarum caudatum), and many 
other "Cascadian™ plants should be in 


-Full bloom for this trip. Leader: Karl 


Urban. Carpool from the south parking 
lot at BMCC at 9:30 a.m. 


May 22, 1982. Sheep Creek, Imnaha River 


Drainage, Wallowa County. Our Wallowa 
Mountain experts Roy and Rachel Sines 
will share their knowledge of special 
Wallowa plants on this trip. Cusick's 


Primrose should be blooming at this time. 
Meet at the Sports Corral parking lot in 


Joseph at 10:30 a.m. Carpool from the 
south parking lot at BMCC at 7:30 a.m. 


May 29, 30, 31. State NPSO Meeting. 
Malheur Field Station. Field trips to 


the Alvord Desert and to Diamond Craters. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Tuesday, April 20, 7:00 p.m. at Grant 
School, 725 Market Street N.E., Salem. 
Propagating and nurturing native 
plants and seeds, by Vi Sobolik. The 
evening is sponsored by the Willamette 
Valiey Chapter of the NPSO and by 
Salem Community Schools. 


Tuesday, April 27, 7:00 p.m., at Grant 
School, address above. Wildflowers of 
the Cascades, by Wilbur Bluhm. Also 
sponsored by the Willamette Valley 
Chapter NPSO and by Salem Community 
Schools, 


Next regular meeting will be on Septem- 
ber 20. Until then join us this summer 
on .the field trips. 


Field slipaie Ne fo3e 


April 3. Mosier area with Portland 
Chapter. Carpool at south Salem K-Mart 
parking lot at 7 a.m. or meet leader at 
10:00 a.m. at south of I-5 overpass at 
Mosier. Leader, Keith Chamberlain, 
478-2802. 


May 8.. Silver Falls State Park, includ- 
ing Native Plant Exhibit by Blanche 
Sweger. Carpool at south Salem K=Mart 
parking lot, northeast corner, at 8:00 
a.m. 


Above are all-day trips. Bring bag 
lunches, water and warm jackets. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


April 1, Thursday, Where we are today 
with the 1973 Endangered Species Act. 
A presentation by BLM botanist Joan 
Seevers. The E.S.A. is the only 
national program to conserve rare 
Plants. This year the act is up for 
reauthorization. We will take a look 
at where we are today with the 1973 
Act, what has been done and how the 
reauthorization could change the Act. 
Slides of the federal candidate 
species of southwestern Oregon wiil 
be shown. 


May 6. Dr. Stephen Cross, Department 
of Biology, SOSC: Riparian Habitat. 


All meetings are at 7:30 p.m., in 275 
Science Building, SOSC. For further 
information call Darlene Southworth 
at 482-6341 or 488-1034. 


Wildflower Class 


Wayne Rolle, Siskiyou Vice President, 
will teach a basic botany and plant 
ecology class through the Personal En- 
richment Program in Ashland (class #48). 
The class will concentrate on the native 
flora of the Rogue Valley, spending some 
time on wild edibles and local weeds. 
The three class sessions will meet on 
Wednesdays from 7-8:30 p.m. in Taylor 
Hall at SOSC, Room 020. ‘There will be 
three field trips (about 4 hours each) 
to prime wildflower areas in the valley. 


continued on next page 


.strenuous walk. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER: WILDFLOWER CLASS, continued 


A sample class will be given April 7, 
regular classes begin April 14. 


‘The class limit will be 20 and. will cost 


$16 - one quarter of the fee will be 
donated to the Siskiyou NPSO Chapter, co- 
ponsors of the class. For more informa- 
tion call 482~0093. 


Field Trips: 


8 April: “Planning your Environment." 

A seminar on landscape planning 
emphasizing native and drought-resistant 
species. Offered by Peter Giffen through 
the Talent-Phoenix Continuing Education 
Program. 7:30 ~ 9:30 p.m. Contact the 
Continuing Education Program for more 
information. 


10 April: Field trip to an Ashland 
native plant garden by Irving Lord. Meet 
at 10:00 at 710 North Mountain Ave. 
(downhill from Siskiyou Blivd., the first 
drive after Bear Ck.). For more infor- 
mation, call 482-4175. 


17 April: Table Rock/Agate Desert Field 
trip. A day~long outing with the Agate 
Desert in the morning, a picnic sack lunch, 
and Table Rock in the afternoon. Led by 
Ron Kranz, this will be a moderately 

Meet at the Ashland Bi- 
Mart at 9:00. or Touvelle County Park at 


9:30. Call 482-9120 for more information. 
24 April: Car-pool.to the Glide Wildflower - 
Show. This annual event features native 


plants from all over southern Oregon and 

is well worth the drive. Photographers are 
welcomed. Meet at the Ashland Bi~Mart at 
7:00 a.m., or the Medford K-Mart at 7:30. 
For more information on car-pocling call 
770-5 5195 


25 April: Native plant garden/nursery 
trip. Rendezvous at the greenhouse near 
the Science Bldg. at SOSC at 10:00. Peter 
Giffen will take us on a quick tour of two 
native plant gardens near SOSC. The group 
will then head for the Prag's Forest Farms, 
a native plant nursery in the Applegate 
Valley, having a picnic.lunch en route. 
This should be an easy day-long outing. 

For more information, please call 488-0311. 


1 May:. Kalmiopsis Field Trip. Robert 
Mansfield will meet us at the Selma Store 
at 8:00 for a day's hike to the York Creek 
Botanical Area in the Kalmiopsis Wilderness 
Area. This moderately strenuous walk will 
offer an excellent opportunity to see 
Kalmiopsis leachiana and many other serpen- 


tine soil species in blooom. 770-5519 or 
476-3334. 
8 May: Eight Dollar Mountain Field Trip. 


As part of the workshop held that weekend, 
botanists and representatives from the BLM 
and Forest Service will lead a visit to 
various habitats on the mountain. Hope- 
fully, it will be peak flowering time in 
the bogs and dry areas. There will be 
opportunities to visit sites with easy 
access and sites requiring more strenuous 
walking. Carpools will form in front of 
SOSC Science Building in Ashland at 8:00 
a.m., and at the Albertson & M/Ward's 
parking lot off Exit #48 of I5 in Grants 
Pass at 9:00 a.m. For more information, 
contact Cynthia Roberts 482-0899. 


29 May. NPSO State Field Trip. 


' Mountains. 


NEWS RELEASE 


The Siskiyou Chapter Conservation Commit- 
tee will begin field surveys of the Agate 
Desert Area in central Jackson County to 
identify and preserve a typical and unique 
plant community. The field surveys will be 
conducted on the following Saturdays: 


27 March, 10 April, 24 April, 8 May, 
22 May, and 5 June. 


The field surveys will culminate in a 
written report to be displayed at the 
Siskitou Chapter's booth at Ashland's 4th of 
July celebration. All people interested in 
participating on one or more Saturdays 
should contact Ron Kranz, 338 B Street, 
Ashland, Oregon 97520, 482-9120. 


CONFLICT OF RESOURCES ON EIGHT DOLLAR MIN. 


Eight Dollar Mountain is in the 
Tllinois River Valley, symmetrical, 4,000. 
feet hight, its base encircled by the 
Illinois River and Deer Creek. It is locat— 
ed near Selma in Josephine County, Oregon,. 
between the main ridges of the Siskiyou 
The mountain has long been 
noted for its unique values - scenic, geo- 
logic, botanical. 


The main substrate types found on 
Eight Dollar Mountain are peridotite and 
its meta-morphic derivative, serpentine. 
It is the mountain's geological uniqueness 
and the "rain shadow effect" that have 
contributed to the unusual and diverse 
plant communities and species. It is 
Oregon's most valuable botanical resource, 
having more candidates for the federal 
list of endangered and threatened plants 
than any other place in. the state. These 
plants are found in the dry out-croppings 
and the many seeps and bogs on the moun- 
tain. Botanically, the mountain has 
historical value as the type locality of 
several species, e.g. Hastingsia bracteo- 
sa a candidate for Federal listing. 
Pioneer botanists, such as Thomas Howell 
have explored the flora of the mountain . 
in the late 1800's. Its serpentine 
plant communities have been visited and 
studied by many biology students, re~ 
creational groups, and botanists from 
the Pacific Northwest and all portions of 
the United States. 


The same soil conditions that create 
unique plant habitats are also typically 
high in magnesium, cobalt, chromium, and 
nickel. The presence of these minerals 
constitutes the area as being a prime 
mineral resource, 4nd has led to an interest 
in mining exploration and possibly long 
term mining activities on Eight Doliar 
Mountain. 


Lands on the mountain are owned by the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Siskiyou 
National Forest, the State of Oregon, Joser- . 
phine County, and private parties. The 
Nature Conservancy has identified that 
portion of the mountain not presently in 
public ownership as one of its top fifteen 
"Oregon Critical Areas Program" sites, 
specifically because of its botanical 
value. A citizen's group, Josephine's 
Environment Matters, has formed to oppose 
strip mining in the Illinois Valley and 
has studied various issues surrounding 
the proposed mining of Eight Dollar 
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Workshop - Mau oe 


9:00 a.m. 


Registration and field trip signup. 


9:30 - 11:30 am. 


Resources of Eight Dollar Mountain 


Dr. Stan Cook, Professor of Biology, University of 
Oregon. Ecological Relationships. 


Len Ramp, Resident Geologist, State of Oregon, Dep't. 
of Geoicgy and Mineral Industries. Mineral Resources. 


Dr. Janet Hohn, Staff Botanist, U.S. Fish and Wildlife, 
Endangered Species Office. Botanical Resources and 
History, Endangered Plants. 


Anne Kowalishen, Chairperson of the Association of. 
the Western Native Plant Society. Federal and State 
Plant Protection Legislation. 


41:30 - 12:15 p.m. 


Panel discussion 


12:15 - 1:30 p.m. 


lunch 


Mot 


A BOTANICAL ANO MINERAL RESOURCE 


" EIQUT DeWAR MOUNTARS, located at the 
northern end of the Dllincis Valleu in 
sovthern Ce MW, Sw ports UNiIg he. 
Serpentine plavl communities ard contains 
valuable mmerals. —thé workshop udill 
exammne the issues oF mmina strategic 
mineals, while maintainin cktical 
habitats of vate and Comic plants, 


wx AGENDA _z# 


1:30 - 1:50 p.m. 
Pat Kelly, Attorney at Law, Director of Southern Oregon 


Resource Alliance, a citizen's organization. Local 
Economic Impact. 


1:50 - 3:00 p.m. 
Federal agency management alternatives 
Representatives of: 


Bureau of Land Management, Medford District 
U.S. Forest Service, Siskiyou National Forest 


3:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


Discussion 


Meld Trig - May qt 


To Eight Dollar Mountain with knowledgeable leaders.: 
Maps of the area will be available. Please bring water 
and lunch. Carpools will form: in Ashland- at S.0.S.C. 
science Building at 8:00 a.m. in Grants Pass- at the 
Albertson's parking lot off 1-5 exit #48 at 9:00 a.n. 


Please register at workshop. For more information contact: 
Cynthia Roberts 482-0899 
Barry Goldfarb 488-0533 
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EIGHT DOLLAR MOUNTAIN, continued 


Mountain. Another citizen's group, 
Southern Oregon Resource Alliance (SORA) 
has supported timber and mining develop- 
ment in the area. The Heritage Conserva~ 
tion and Recreation Service has nominated 
the eastern half of the mountain as a 
"Natural Landmark" because of the rare 
.plants. 


The BLM's 1260 acre portion on the 
east side has met the criteria for an 
ACEC (Area of Critical Environmental 
Concern) nomination because of its large 
number of rare plants and its botanical 
history. If through the land use planning 
process, the land managed by the BLM be- 
comes an ACEC, special management would 
protect the area's unique botanical values. 
The Siskiyou National Forest is currently 
assessing its management options for the 
‘forest lands on Eight Dollar Mountain. 


Inventories of Botanical and mineral 
resources will be inventoried on BLM lands 
in 1982. 


The federal planning process will. con- 
sider trade-offs between plant and mineral 
resources, attempting to define which 
resource uses are compatible within the 
area. The agencies will assess the nature 
of environmental impact of managment - 
‘alternatives. The assessment will include 
public input. 


The Siskiyou Chapter will sponsor a 
workshop on May 8th and 9th, in which the 
issues will be looked at. The program on 
Saturday will include speakers on the 
botanical and mineral resources in conflict 
there. Representatives from the federal 
-agencies will explain the options available 
for management practices. Registration 
will be held at 9:00 a.m. at SOSC Science 
Building, Ashland. 


A field trip to the mountain will 
follow on Sunday. Refer to Siskiyou Field 
Trip notes for information. Additional 
details onthe workshop will be available in 
the May Bulletin and through your Chapter 
president. 


WHY PROTECT ECOSYSTEMS? 


"To keep every cog and wheel is the first 
precaution of intelligent tinkering," said 
Aldo Leopold. An ecosystem is all the plants 
and animals (cogs and wheels) in. a part of 
the landscape, plus their environment. [In 
the. same way that a machine is an organized 
structure of cogs and wheels, an ecosystem has 
structure: a characteristic group of plants 
and animals, certain food production and trans- 
fer paths, and character-nutrient cycles. The 
most persistent engineer, if confronted with a 
huge pile of wheels and cogs from all the dis- 
mantled machinery of the world, could never 
reconstruct the machines, particularly if he 
was without models, plans, or examples. The 
second rule of intelligent tinkering should be 
to keep a fully assembled example available for 
study. We need to not only protect the plants 
and animals, but also the ways in which they 
are organized into ecosystems. Land managers, 
with the good intention of repairing past | 
damage, cannot know what needs to be done with- 
out knowing how the system used to look and 
function. 

From the Colorado Native Plant Society 
Newsletter Jan-Mar 1982. 


Bronx, NY 10458, 


‘Heritage Program; 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


Endangered Plant Species of the World and 


their Endangered Habitats: A Compilation of 
the Literature. $3.50, available from the 


New York Botanical Garden, Publications Office, 
This is a comprehensive 
bibliography of literature up to 1978. For 10¢ 
a page, the publisher will send reproducations 
of articles included in this bibliography. 


An Tllustrated Guide to the Endangered, 
Threatened, and Sensitive Vascular Plants of 
Washington, 1981, 334 p. Washington Natural 
3111 Seminar Building 
(SE 3109); The Evergreen State College, 


Olympia, WA 98505, $6.00, including postage. 


The "Illustrated Guide" expands on informa- 


tion for species listed in "Endangered and 


Threatened and Sensitive Plants of Washing~ 
ton," distributed by the Washington Natural 
Heritage Program. 


By May, 1982, a new list of "Endangered, 
Threatened and Sensitive Vascular Plants 
in Washington" will be distributed by the 
Heritage Program. This list will super- 
sede all previous lists including the 
"Tllustrated Guide." Please include $1.00 
for handling and postage when ordering. . 


The "Illustrated Guide" will still serve 
as a reference to the 1982 list, although 
there will be.some changes in species 
listed and their respective status cate- 
gories. 


A BOTANICAL NAME FOR THE PHANTOM ORCHID: 
EBUROPHYTON OR CEPHALANTHERA? 


The Phantom Orchid, that unique, almost comple- 
tely white, saprophytic plant of the western coastal 
states and Idaho, was given the botanical name of Chloraea 
austinae in 1876 by Asa Gray. The specific epithet aus- 
tinae was to honor Rebecca Austin of northern California 
who did early research over several decades on Darlington- 
ia californica, sending detailed notes to Dr. Gray at Har- 
vard. By international botanical rules, the spelling of 
the specific name of this plant later was corrected to. 
austiniae (as in Hitchcock). 

One year after Dr. Gray had named this orchid, 
Heinrich Reichenbach of Germany independently described it 
as a new species of the genus Cephalanthera. He called it 
C. oregana, but since this name was published later than 
the one by Dr. Gray, it could not be used. In 1900 Amos 


. Heller also concluded that it was a Cephalanthera, making 


the right binomial combination, C. austinae (later austin- 
iae). "“Cephalanthera" is derived from two Greek words 
meaning "head" and "anther," referring to the terminal 
position of the anther on the colum. Four years later 
Heller wrote (p. 49) that Cephalanthera "so far. as I know 
is composed of ordinary terrestrial herbs with green chlor- 
ophyll, ample leaves, and flowers in which red predomin- 
ates." . He decided that the Phantom Orchid, because of its 
"peculiar leafless and parasitic habit," should be in a 
separate genus, and coined the generic name Eburophyton, 
which means "ivory plant.” 

At present, nearly eighty years later, both generic 
names, Cephalanthera and Eburophyton, have their adherents. 
The western North American botanists Morton Peck, LeRoy 
Abrams, Philip Munz and Leo Hitchcock used the generic 
epithet Euburophyton for the Phantom Orchid in their botan- 
ical: volumes, while eastern orchid specialists Donovan 


.Correll and Carlyle Luer have used Cephalanthera. 


The Problem 


if the Phantom Orchid is a Cephalanthera,. it would be 
the only saprophytic species in a genus of otherwise 
green-leaved plants.. It would also be in geographic iso- 
lation, since no other Cephalanthera species is found in 
our Western Hemisphere. These factors are probably very 
important in the decisions of some botanists to call this 
orchid Eburophyton. _ It then would stand as the only 
species in its genus. 


x 


PHANTOM ORCHID, continued 


However, Correll declared in his 1950 publication (p. 
134) that the Phantom Orchid "is florally inseparable from 
the species comprising the genus Cephalanthera," and that 
"its saprophytic habit and geographic isolation ... do not 
appear to me to be sufficiently strong to sustain a 
separate genus." ; 


Iliustration by J.R.Janish, 

from Hitchcock et. al., I 
Vascular Plants of the ik 
Pacific Northwest yee V4 


Eburaphyton agustiniae 


A Comparison 


There are three species of Cephalanthera in Great 
Britain. It was a privilege for me one early June day to 
see two different species, both with white flowers, grow- 
ing side by side. This rare occurrence was in Westbury 
Wood, a preserve in Hampshire, southern England. One was 


the decidedly uncommon Sword-leaved Cephalanthera (C. lon- 


gifolia, earlier known as C. ensifolia) and the other was 


the more common Large White Cephalanthera (C. damasonium), 


growing in the beech woods. The third species is the Red 
Cephalanthera (C. rubra). 

It is indeed surprising how closely the flowers of 
our Phantom Orchid and those of C. longifolia resemble 
each other in the illustrations from Hitchcock and the 
Swiss botanist, Henry Correvon, which accompany this 
SPtacie:y 

fn a comparison of the all-white Phantom Orchid (20- 
20 cm tall) with C. longifolia (15-60 cm tall), which is 
a green~leaved plant with only the flowers white, we find 
that the flowers of both plants share the following char- 


-/]- 


Pollination 


The British botanist, Victor Summerhayes, the former 
orchidologist of Kew Gardens, writes (p. 124) that Ceph- 
alanthera "may be looked upon as one of the most primitive 
types of single stamened orchids as regards the vegetative 
characters, the floral structure, and the method of pol- 
lination." The pollination method is peculiar. It is 
described in both Summerhayes (p. 124) and Proctor (p. 
235). There is no rostellum on the column. From Hitch- 
cock (p. 835) we learn that Eburophyton also lacks a 
rostellum. ; 

Most orchids with one fertile anther have a rostel- 
lum, an important function of which is to glue, by various 
means, the pollen-masses to the visiting insect~pollina- 
tors. Instead, in Cephalanthera, the ordinary stigma is 
covered with a viscid secretion. When an insect, probably 
a small bee, enters the narrow area between the lip and 
column it acquires this secretion on its body. When the 
insect exits, it brushes against the protruding pollinia 
which adhere to its body and are carried to the sticky 
stigma of another flower. Therefore, in Cephalanthera, 
the stigma provides the means for attachment of the pollen 
to the pollinating insect. 

Some species of Cephalanthera, including C. iongifo- 
lia, have an anther with an elastic hinge, so that after 
being pushed back by an insect, it always returns to its 
previous place, and thus the pollinia are in their 
protruding position again. 


Mycorrhizal Fungi 


Every orchid plant during its early years (length of 
period varying with the species) requires a symbiotic 
relationship with a mycorrhizal fungus in order to ger- 
minate and to develop roots for obtaining nourishment 
from the organic matter in the soil. Saprophytic plar.ts 
like the Phantom Orchid, since they never develop any 
green leaves, must always continue this relationship. 
Certain orchid species with green leaves always remain to 
some extent dependent on their fungus. Cephalanthera 
longifolia has some thick roots which are quite free from 
fungal infection and also some thin, wiry. ones which are 
heavily infected. Luer says (p. 71) that some of the 15 
species of Cephalanthera "spend most of their lives un- 
derground, living in symbiosis with a mycorrhizal fungus 
until optimal conditions occur for producing a leafy 
flowering stem." 

According to Summerhayes (p. 16), one of "the most 
extreme cases among green plants" of this fungal depen- 
dericy is the very rare and elusive C. rubra. He writes 
(p. 134) that "should the wood in which the plant is 
growing become so overgrown or dense that little light 
can reach the leaves, these become reduced in size or 
«ven disappear altogether. If fact, the plant behaves 
“omporarily as a saprophyte ... and is thus comparable 


acteristics: several sessile flowers in a terminal raceme; 
flowers white except for the yellow ridges on the lip (ov- 
ary is green in C. longifolia); sepals and petals seeming- 
ly of a similar shape and relative lengths; a two~-parted 
lip, the lower part saccate with its lateral lobes curving 
up the sides of the column, and the upper part (with yel- 
low fleshy ridges) either protruding forward, or when 
parallel with the column, forming a more or less tubular 
space; and a hinged anther with two cells, each with two 
linear pollinia, situated on top of the column above the 
oval concave stigma. ; 


Inflorescence and flowers of Cephalanthera, 


from Correvon, Album des Orchidees d'Euroj 
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PHANTOM ORCHID, continued 


with the Bird's Nest Orchid (Neottia nidus-avis) and the 
coral-roots." The Phantom Orchid may not be so terribly 
different from these Cephalanthera species in this regard. 
Luer calls it "the only totally saprophytic" Cephalanthera. 


Geographic Isolation 


Cephalanthera longifolia, though nowhere common, has 
a wide range in the British isles, inciuding western Ire- 
land. Outside Great Britain it has much the widest dis- 
tribution of all species of the genus. It is found 
throughout Europe, in Morocco and Algeria in northern Af- 
rica, and eastward to western Siberia, western China and 
the Himalaya. Mountains. 

The isolation of our Phantom Orchid in the western 
United States from Cephaianthera in Eurasia and northern 
Africa may not be as important an obstacle, as once was 
thought, to there possibly having been an earlier common 
source for their close genetic relationship, especially in 
view of recent ideas about the history of the world distri- 
bution of vascular plants. 

I believe that Correll and Luer were correct in con- 
cluding that the Phantom Orchid is a Cephalanthera, namely, 
C. austiniae (Gray) Heller. What do you think? 
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DARWIN AND LINNAEUS 
ANNIVERSARY YEARS 


This year, 1982, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Charles Darwin who 
died on April 19, 1882. Four years ago 
the scientific community noted the 200th 
anniversary of the death of Carl Linnaeus, 
the. great Swedish systematist. 


It is interesting that these two great 
‘figures in the history of biology died 
almost precisely 100 years apart. And 
there were other parallels in their lives 
as well: They were born approximately 
100 years apart also, Darwin in 1809 (on 
the same day as Abraham Lincoln, by the 
way!) and Linnaeus in 1707. Both lived 
at times of relative peace in Europe but 
turmoil in America, Linnaeus during the 
Revolution and Darwin during our Civil 
War. Both traveled as young men, Darwin 
on the Beagle and Linnaeus through Lapland. 
Both later married and had relatively 
large families (Linneaus had 5 children, 
Darwin 7). Both loved the out-of-doors 
and nature. Darwin waiked daily in Kent 


countryside and Linneaus had a much-loved 
country home at Hammarby about 6 miles 
from the University of Uppsala, Sweden. 
And both accomplished prodigious 
quantitites of work during their approx1- 
mately 3 score years and 10. Darwin 
authored over a dozen major books. and’ 
countless papers and pamphlets. The 
Origin of Species, which changed the 
history of thought in the western world 
appeared in 1859. Linnaeus also produced 
literally hundreds of dissertations and 
papers in addition to his great works of 
classification Species Plantarum, 1853, 
Genera Plantarum, 1754, and Systema Na- 
turae, 1758. And finally, both men were 
Careful and dedicated observers of nature. 


1 LA | 
Linnaeus... (tot ‘1978 


Despite these obvious parallels, it 
seems to be the case that the two men 
differed markedly in basic methods of 
thought. Linnaeus was the great classi- 
fier and the descriptions that have come 
down to us from 200 years ago show a man 
in whom orderliness was the outstanding 
characteristic. Linnaeus was much taken 
with the sexual organs of flowers -- 
counting stamens and pistils in every 
species, and using the similarities he 
found to establish his classification 
system. We know him best today as the 
father of our binomial system of nomen- 
clature. ; 


Darwin was interested in classification 
too. He worked for years on relationships 
in barnacles. But primarily Darwin was a 
brilliant theoretician...Also, for his 
time, he was a superb ecologist, intuitive- 
ly perceiving relationships between 
organisms. It is unnecessary here to be- 
labor the point that one of Darwin's great 
strengths lay in his ability to frame 
hypotheses and to marshal supporting 
evidence. The Origin stands as testimony 
to this. Of course, Darwin's major 
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DARWIN AND LINNAEUS, continued 


theories became instantly controversial 
during his lifetime and remain so to this 
day. No similar controversy surrounds the 
Linnaean system of classification. How- 
ever, both these giants made unparalleled 
contributions to our field. 


One hundred years apart -- alike yet 
different -- Linnaeus and Darwin. Could we 
imagine modern biology without either one? 


Rhoda Love 
Emerald Chapter 


EARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST, by L.F. Henderson 
‘ continued from March 1982 Bulletin 


~ Section 7 - 


Another day's tramp and we struck the canyon of 
the Boise River. This was remarkably interesting geo- 
logically, but to the way-farer it was a horror. The 
river occupied a cleft in the great rock-plain, with 
almost vertical walls, and with innumerable small verti- 
cal-walled canyons going into the larger one. So all 
day long it was either try 50° to 70° Indian trails 
across these lateral canyons or go long distances up 
them in order to cross them near their heads. Add to 
this discomfort a blazing sun and its reflection from 
the often bare basalt, with never ending hordes of 
rattlesnakes, and we passed a day as if picked out for 
us from Dante's Inferno! Though no water was to be seen 
for many miles save in the Boise River far below us, 
the snakes seemed to flourish, and of course were 
always in the most dangerous places to the passer—by-- 
in the trail near and obscured by bushes. So save our 
own skins we tried driving the pack horses ahead, but 
after the first snake or two these animals rebelled, 
and whenever the trail ran through or near a clump of 
bushes, they circled it by a wide arc, while the one 
horseman followed and drove them back into the trail. 
So finally cutting a huge club, I told Kirtley to look 
after the three horses, and I would attend to the 
rattlesnakes. And let me tell you, this was often a 
ticklish business, since the trail was often nearly 
covered by dry, tall grass or small shrubs. Always slow- 
ing up and looking carefully along the trail near the 
bushes, I dispatched snake after snake, and threw them 
out of the trail, since even a dying rattler will bite, 
and we did not wish to endanger any of our precious 
horses. After miles of this I uttered a shout of joy, 
for we came suddenly upon the well-marked old "Emigrant 
Wagon Trail," cross the Boise where it crossed a ford, 
and followed it for miles into Big Camas Prairie, and 
to the little town of Soldier. 


Though we had not yet reached the territory assigned 
us in Washington, we determined to turn right off our road 
and visit Soldier Mountain, which towered above the 
prairie to the left and still had some snow on its crest 
and in its canyons. This proved a very prolific botani- 
cal trip, as we gathered dozens and dozens of flowers we 
had never seen before, a few new. Returning to Soldier 
the next day, we then took the highway for Hailey. About 
noon we stopped to visit a little quartz gold mine, where 
we saw the stamps turning out the prettiest lot of gold 

that it had ever been my good fortune to see. Late that 
hot afternoon we reached Hailey, on the beautiful, spark- 
ling Wood River. As we were too tired even to fish for 
the abundant trout in this stream, we went to a hotel for 
a good bed, and, we hoped, a platter of trout. Before 
breakfast I had asked the lady who owned and ran the hotel 
if she couldn't cook us some trout, and she said with a 


smile, "I can." When we were seated with many working 
men at the table, to our delight she brought on the 
largest platter of trout I ever saw. We helped our- 
selves bountifully, as we didn't know whether they would 
ever reach us again, and passed them along. To our 


perature from barely lukewarm to nearly boiling. 


great surprise the platter went from one man to another 
without the loss of a trout, when on reaching the last 
one, the landlady being out of the room, he remarked 

with a scowling face, "Great G--, aren't we ever going 

to be fed on anything but trout in this blank blank burg?" 


The next day we passed during the morning the little 
village of. Ketchum and its million-dollar building 
for reducing ores, mainly silver. As the Demonitiza- 
tion of Silver Law had just been passed, this gigantic 
plant had "never run a day" as the watchman told us. 
now the most beautiful country began to unfold itself 
I think I ever saw. We followed up the Wood River to 
its source, crossed the divide and soon were going down 
the headwaters of the Salmon River to Red-Fish Lakes, 
where we camped two or three days, so enticing the 
never ending kinds of fish and game for our table as 
well as abundant flora, eagles, and cranes. The last 
night here, we camped further down the Salmon River 
amongst dozens of hot springs, of every degree of tem- 
Here, 
for the first time in my life, I could have caught trout 
or salmon in the river, and literally thrown them still 
hooked into hot springs which would have nearly cooked 
them. In fact my companion nearly parboiled himself 
in making investigations of their heat with his body. 
He had jumped into several and said, "IT don't call 
these hot springs, hardly warm-springs," when on jump~ 
ing into one. near which I was standing, he emitted a 
yell and jumped out with his body a beautiful pink-red. 


And 


The next day I found a handsome and peculiar Angel- 
ica, which proved new and which afterwards named Angel- 
ica roseana for Mr. Rose of the Washington herbarium, 
returning the compliment for the great coast plant which 
he had named Angelica hendersonii. This plant was only 
in flower here, but luckily I found it later in fruit 
in the foot hills of the Lost River Mountains. Down 
the beautiful Salmon River the road led us through the 
placer country of Stanley Basin, Custer, and finally 
Challis. Here a great surprise awaited us. As we 
were only about 60 miles from Salmon City, the home of 
my companion, Charles Kirtley, a letter was awaiting 
him in the post office. We stopped here while he read 
it, and while doing this I noticed his face fall into 
very solemn lines. “Anything wrong with the folks?" IL 
asked. He quietly handed me the letter to read. In 
it his mother stated that war had been declared between 
the Indians and the whites in Jackson's Hole, Wyoming, 
and the Lemhi Indians near Salmon were dancing the war 
dance and getting ready to join them on the warpath. 
She begged him, on reaching Challis, to continue right 
down the Salmon to Salmon City. "Well, Kirtley," I 
said, "I guess you had better do it, if your mother 
wishes it.'’ "What are you doing to do?" he asked. "Why, 
I am going right on and trust to luck. My places for 
exploration haven't even been reached yet." At this 
he sprang to his feet, while his fine grey eyes blazed. 
"What do you take me for? You suppose I am going to 
let you go on alone, while I sneak out of it? We will 
both go on, and I will write Mother that we will keep 
back off the highways as much as possible." He wrote 
his letter,. posted it,. and we proceeded. 


We stopped that night at a silver-and-gold mine 
at Dickey, and on again the next morning. In an hour 
or two we came to a place where we heard a most aston- 
ishing story and saw an equally astonishing scene. A 
tremendous cloud-burst had occurréd here the day before, 
and we found many men strung out along the small canyon 
for miles, and prodding the new-made mud with long 
poles. “What are you after?" we asked. "Trying to 
find a stage-coach," they replied. "The joke's on me," 
I returned. .'No, honestly, we are looking for a stage- 
coach with mail and express in it. Driver just had 
time last night to yell to passengers to get out and 
flee, to cut the traces of the horses and mush them up 
the steep sides of the canyon, when a ten foot wali of 
water was down upon them. It caught the coach, sent it 
rolling down the canyon, and must have covered it with 
mud, as we can't find it here, and it didn't come down 
into the flat." Eventually, we heard they found that 
completely buried coach! 


to be continued in April 1982 Bulletin 
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PACKARD TO SPEAK AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Dr. Patricia Packard, an authority on the 
native plants of Oregon's Owyhee Uplands will 
_ be the keynote speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Native Plant Society of Oregon. A. longtime 
wember of the College of Idaho's Biology Depart- 
went, Dr. Packard will speak on "Evolutionary 
Problems in Plants of the Owyhee Uplift." 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS: IN HIS OWN WRITE 

This being the last issue of the Bulletin 
to be produced while I am President of NPSO, 
it seems right to write in the first person to 
all of the membership. First the important 


news: 
The ballot counting committee reports: 
President: Dr. Rhoda Love 
Vice-President: AnneE. Kowalishen 
secretary: Paula Vincent 
Treasurer: Nadine Smith 
New At-Large members of Board of 
Directors: 
Wilbur Bluhm, Florerce Fbeling, Marge 
BEtinger, anc Larry Scofield. (Having the 


fourth highest tally of votes, Marge Ettinger 
will serve to fill in the second year of 


Stuart Garrett's term. 
to run again next year.) 


She will be eligible > 
These people will 


. join Cynthia Roberts and Veva Stansell on the 
Board of Directors as At~Large members. 


All newly elected officers will be 


installed at the annual meeting in Malheur 
Field Station at the end of this month. 


Almost as exciting as the above news 


is that NPSO has been granted tax-exempt 


status by the IRS! 


This means that contri- 


butions to the NPSO are tax-deductible. 


Once again, 
lawyer, 


thanks to Jim Conley, Salem 
for engineering this determination. 


We have also filed a form permitting us to 
spend money on lobbying. 


I will be spending a little of our 


May 1982 

, ; ; ~ 

The annual meeting will be held at the Malheur Ay 
“ield Station which is located 32 miles southeast Vy 
of Burns, on Saturday, May 29. Dinner will be at 1, Fé 
5:00 p.m. in the Field Station's Cafeteria and ee 
or. Packard's speech will begin at 7:30 p.m. RUA 
See the March and April Bulletins for further a 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT REAUTHORIZATION: URGENT 
letters needed now, 


Before May 15 1982, both the House and the Senate will 
have completed their analysis of the ESA, and, most 
likely, will have developed draft legislation to amend 
the Act as needed. Crucial amendments/issues are: 

1. one- vs. multi-year reauthorization, 

2, . weakening of CITES Treaty (international trade 
of endangered species is controlled), 

3. protection dropped for plants and (or?) other 
lower life forms, and 

4, no matching federal funds for state endangered 
species programs for FY 1983 (Oregon has never 
received such funds). 


If you are planning to influence your government 
concerning this Act, DO-IT NOW, The final legislation 
should be signed by September 30, 1982, the expiration 
date of the current Act. Sponsors of the ESAR Senate 
Bill $2309 are Senators John Chafee, George Mitchell, 
and Slade Gordon. They are to be commended. 


The Senate Environment and Public Works Committee will 
be voting on the bill to pass it to the Senate. Key 
members of this committee follow. Write to them at 
U.S. Senate, Washington D.C., 20510. 

Senators 
Howard Baker 
Pete Domenici 
Alan Simpson 
Jernmings Randal? 


Lloyd Bentson 
Gary Hart 
Max Baucus 


CHAPTER NEWS 
CORVALLIS CHAPTER « 


postage money to lobby for re-authorization 
of the Endangered Species Act. Basically, 

I will be informing the appropriate parties 
that the results of our poll indicated only 
one person felt this was not as important 

as other conservation issues, 43 felt it 

was as important as any other issue, and 

30 felt it was the most important conserva- 
tion issue. .I guess I can legally urge each 
who responded to write also. 


I've been a pretty low-profile NPSO 
officer this past year, but we have kept up 
our strength well, and I think the society 
business is running smoothly. I commend our 
new officers (& continuing officers) to you. 
Thanks for your support; keep it up. 


Meeting: 


Thursday, May 20, 7:30 p.m., Cordley Hall, 
Oregon State University, Room 2082. Kate 
Field, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, will speak on "Penstemon 
peckii, a rare plant." Also, Sarah Greene 
from the Forest Science Lab will present a 
talk on The Research Natural Area Program 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


Field Tey: 


Sunday, May 16. Bob Meinke will lead a 
field trip to Finley Wildlife Refuge. 
Meet in Wilkinson north parking lot, 
southwest corner of 26th and Monroe at 
10 a.m. Bring lunch. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 
Field Trips: 


May 2. Umatilla Forks Area, North Fork Trail. 
karly mountain wildflowers abound in this area and 
can be easily observed from the North Fork Trail. 
Western coltsfoot (Petasites frigidus), wild 
ginger (Asarum caudatum) and many other 
"Cascadian" plants should be in full bloom for 
this trip. Leader: Karl Urban. Carpool from 

the south parking lot at BMCC at 9:30 a.m. 


May 22. Sheep Creek, immaha River Drainage, 
Wallowa County. Our Wallowa Mountain experts 
Roy and Rachel Sines will share their knowledge 
of special Wallowa plants on this trip. Cusick's 
primrose should be blooming at this time. Meet 
at the Sports Corral parking lot in Joseph at 
10:30 a.m... Carpool from the south parking lot 

at BMCC at 7:30 a.m. 


May 29~30-31. State NPSO meeting. 


June 6. Morgan lake, Union County. Meet with 
trip leaders. Roy and Rachel Sines at the entrance. 
to Morgan Lake Park.at 10:30 a.m. Carpool from 
BMCC at 9:00 a.m. 


June 19. Tollgate Area. This. caravan-style 

field trip will begin in Woodward Campground near 
Langdon Lake at 10:00 a.m. After botanizing the 
meadows we will drive to Bald Mountain Viewpoint 

on the Jubilee Lake Road to observe the early. 
summer wildflowers of the dry, open slopes. Trip 
leader: Karl Urban. Carpool from BMCC at 9:00 a.m. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Tuesday, May 25, 7:30 p.m. Jack Schwartz 
will deliver the second half of his excellent 
program on Trees of the High Desert. He will 
discuss deciduous trees and shrubs. The 
meeting place has been changed to the lobby, 
Cascade Clinic, 361 NE Franklin, Bend. 


Field Trip: 


The High Desert Chapter will travel to "The 
Island" in Cove State Park on Saturday, May 
L5th. Jack Schwartz will lead us on this 
examination of one of the few non~-grazed 
areas left in Central Oregon. We will 
leave at 8:30 a.m. from the MacDonalds 
Parking lot. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Wednesday, May 26, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 S.W. 10th, Portland. Oregon 
Wilderness Coalition. The program will be 
presented by Nancy Peterson of the Oregon 
Wilderness Coalition. ; 


Field Trips: 


15 May. Clackamas Area. Dr. George Jeffcott, 
leader. Carpool at Tri-Met's Handyman Park 
and Ride lot (15550 S.E. McLaughlin Blvd.) 

at 9:00 a.m. This is primarily a car trip 
with some brief hiking. Expect to see 
Exrythronium oreganum and grandiflorum plus 
Penstemon rupicola on rock outcrops. NOTE: 
This trip appeared in last month's Bulletin 
as "Panther Rock." Dr. Jeffcott advises 

that due to our cold spring we may not be 
able to get to Panther Rock on 15 May. He 
will design the trip as the weather suggests. 
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in the Park. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


22 May 1982. Volkswalken - A Peoples Walk 
Meet at the picnic shelter at 


Hoyt Arboretum at 10:00 a.m. This is a 
series of guided walking tours of the Arbore- 
tume and parts of Forest Park, sponsored by 
Hoyt Arboretum. The walks vary by distance 
(1-2, 5-6, and 10-15. miles) as weli as des= 
tination and degree of botanical interest. 
For more specific details call Gay Martin 

at 248-4709 or 228-8732. Familes are 
encouraged. 


29 May 1982. 
Field Station. 
details. 


NPSO Annual Meeting - Malheur 
See April Bulletin for 


5 June 1982. No trip scheduled. 

12 June 1982. Rowena Dell Nature Conservancy 
Work Party. Carpool at Department of Motor 
Vehicles parking lot at NE 60th & Glisan, at 
7:30 a.m., Or meet at Mayer State Overlook 

(On the hill) at 9:00. This is an opportunity 
to spend the day at Rowena Dell and assist our 
Nature Conservancy friends in their battle 
with the stickery thistles. Bring gloves, 
tools, work clothes and lunch. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


Monday, May 3, 7:15 p.m. Wildflowers of 
the Mount Pisgah Arboretum: a slide show 
as a joint effort by Dave Wagner, Arbore- 
tum Vice President, Rhoda Love, NPSO 
State President Nominee, and Charlene 
Simpson, The Arboretum will be the site 
of a wildflower show May 2. We'll have 

a native plant checklist on sale. Pro- 
ceeds go to the Arboretum. Meet at the 
American Red Cross Building, 150 East 
18th Street. 


7:15 p.m. Wildflowers 
of the South West: Utah, Arizona, Cali~ 
fornia. Harold Dunn, Emerald Chapter 
member and long time plant lover, will 
show us slides from his many trips to 
the Grand Canyon, Joshua Tree National 
Monument, and the Anza-Borrego Desert. 
Meet at the American Red Cross Building, 
150 East 18th, Eugene. 


Monday, June 7, 


Monday, July 12, 7:15 p.m. NOTE: THIS 
IS THE SECOND MONDAY OF THE MONTH TO 
AVOID THE 4TH OF JULY HOLIDAY. Rainy 
Day Poppies and Other Delights. 

Malcolm Manley, Emerald Chapter member 
and long time photographer, will share 
his three part slide show, consisting 
of Oregon scenics, mushrooms, and wild 
flowers. Opportunity to discuss tricks 
of the photographer's trade following. 
This is due to be a splendid program 
not to be missed. Meet at the American 
Red Cross Building, 150 East 17th 
Street. 


Field Tr Epsts 


May 9. Jasper Park Picnic and Wild- 
flower Walk. Bring the family. Walk 
begins at 1:30 p.m., with Dave Wagner 

as leader. 686-3033. “ 
Rhoda 
to the study area 
research on Crataegus. 
Eugene High School 


May 15. Cogswell-Foser Reserve, 
Love will lead us 
where she did her 
Meet at the south 
parking lot at 10:00 a.m. Bring a 
sack lunch. Call Rhoda, 345-6241 if 
you have questions. 


continued on next page 


EMERALD CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


June 5. Eagles Rast Trail in the Lowell 
Ranger District with Linda Johnson. This 
is a short 1/2 mile walk to a rocky out- 
cropping which last year was covered with 
Orobanche. Also expect to see Allium, 
Fritillaria and Castilleja. 


June}2. Cone Peak on the South Santiam. 
Helen Hughes, leader (ph. 344-6072). Meet 
at 8:00 a.m. in the South Eugene High 
Parking lot. In past years Helen has 
found Dicentra uniflora and Lewisia tri- 


phylla there. 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Meeting: 
No regular meetings until September 20. 


Field Trips: 


Carpool at south Salem K-Mart at 8:00 a.m. 
unless otherwise noted. Bring lunch and warm 
jackets. 


May 8. Silver Falls State Park. Leader, 
Clint Urey (743~2802). Easy trip. There 
will be a native plant exhibit in the 


Lodge by Blanche Sweger on May 8, 9 and 10. 


May 15. Cascade Head. With J. Morris 
Johnson (838-3995) and the WOSC botany 
class. Carpool in Salem at 7:30 a.m. or 
meet at the parking area south side of 
Hwy. 22 two miles west of the traffic 
signal at Hwy. 99W at the intersection 
with Hwy. 223. Leader, Mariana Bornholdt 
(585-2057). Medium effort trip. 


May 22. Rickreal Ridge. Leaders, Vi and 
Tony Sobolik (623-2630). ‘Carpool in 
Salem or meet Soboliks at Ellendale Road 
and Pioneer Road, two miles west of 
Dallas, at 8:30 a.m. Medium effort trip. 


June 5. Rocky Top. Leader, George ~ 
Schoppert (859-2613). Medium effort 
trip. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 
FIELD TRIP REPORT 


March 28, 1982. The excursion was re-. 
lated mostly to the development of knowledge 
of the ecology and floral details of 
Scoliopus hallii. Seven members heard the 
details of past studies on Oregon Fetid 
Adder's Tongue by research botanists of the 
Salem District Bureau of Land Management 
with an on-site evaluation to illustrate 
the concepts of the study. The cumulative 
results of the study thus far were reported 
in a scientific paper given in Walla Walla, 
Washington, in March 1982. NPSO members 
withing a copy should write a request to the 
Botany Office of the Salem BLM. 


Participants also enjoyed an early season. 
flora of the Coast Range foothils which in- 
cluded stops to see Viola howellii, Trillium 
chloropetalum, and an early~blooming saxi-~ 
frage near the falls at Falls City. On the 
horticultural side, Wayne Ward, a rural 
resident, took the group on a tour of his 
grounds where there were eleven or more 
varieties of daffodils. The group also 
visited Alder Root Falls near Socialist 
Valley, a historical farming community now 
abandoned. We had rain and a little hail 
but the weather cooperated for the most part. 


Larry Scofield 
Botanist at Salem BLM 


BaF hes SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Thursday, May 6, 7:30 p.m., in 171 Science 
Building, SOSC. Dr. Stephen Cross, professor 
of biology at SOSC will present a program 
about Riparian Habitat in our Forest Communi-~ 
ties. His presentation is the result of 
research done during a recent sabbatical, 
working as a wildlife biologist for the BLM. 
Topics of discussion will be the web of 
plant-animal interaction and the ecological 
transitions from the streamside community to 
dryer uplands. The small mammals will 
receive special emphasis in the program. 


Tuesday, May 11, 7:00 p.m., at 84 Alida, 
Ashland. The Board of Directors and interes- 
ted members will meet to develop a financial 
budget for the remainder of 1982. At the 

June meeting, a brief financial statement will 
be available and a budget will be proposed and 
voted on. 


Field Trips: 


A complete field trip schedule for the spring 
and summer will be available at the May meeting. 


8 and 9 May. Eight Dollar Mountain Workshop 
will be held Saturday at the Science Building, 
SsOsC, from 9:00 “a.m..— 4230 p.m., Sunday. -A 
field trip on Sunday will visit various 
habitats on the mountain. Carpoolis will form 
in front of SOSC's Science Building in Ashland 
at 8:00 a.m., and at the Albertson's parking 
lot off I-5 Exit #48, at 9:00 a.m. So that 
we have sufficient field trip leaders, please 
register at workshop or contact Barry at 
488-0533 or Cynthia 482-0899, if you wish to 
attend. 


15 May. Hollenbeck Research Natural Area 
Field trip. Vern Crawford will lead us to 
this unique Cascades meadow/forest edge site, 
which gave us our most popular field trip 
last year. We will be making short forays 
from the cars for this trip. Bring your 
lunch and meet at the Medford K-Mart at 8:00 
or the Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:30. Call 482- 
9196 for more information. 


22 May. Old Orchard Field Trip. Entomolo- 
gist Larry Gut will take us to a local, 
abandoned pear orchard and neighboring 
brushfield/forest area near Tolo Road. 

This will be a half-day trip, starting at 
the Ashland Bi-Mart at 9:00 a.sm., and the 
OSU Agricultural Experiement Station on 
Hanley Road (between Medord and Jackson- 
ville) at 9:30. Call 779-5242 for more 
information. 


'29 May. The Native Plant Society State 
Meeting at Malheur. For arranging car 
pools to eastern Oregon, contact Cnythia 
Roberts at 482-0899, 


5 June. Rogue Valley Weed Trip. An easy 
half-day excursion to identify and discuss 
the escapes and exotics on the valley floor. 
We will visit a few garden, agricultural, 
and disturbed sites. For more information, 
call Wayne Rolle at 482-0093. Meet at the 
Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:00 a.m., and Medford 
K-Mart at 8:30. 


19 June. Gold Basin (Kalmiopsis Wilderness 
Area) Trip. This moderate to strenuous 
walk will be led by Diane Meyer and will 
start at Onion Camp and hike over the ridge 
tops to the Gold Basin. This will be an 
all-day affair, starting at the Ashland 
Bi-Mart at 9:00, and the Medford K-Mart at 
pate 5 a 


LETTERS NEEDED TO CLOSE BEACHES TO OFF-ROAD VEHICLES 


Public hearings were recently held in Eugene and 

_ Reedsport by Oregon Parks and Recreation to consider 
off-road vehicle closures along some of the beaches 
of the Oregon coast. As has been so often the case 
in the past, the off-road vehicle owners were the most 
numerous in attendance (particularly in Reedsport) 
and were adamantly opposed to any beach closures. 


The proposed closures are adjacent to the dune 
closures in the Oregon Dunes National Recreation 
Area. The closures as-described in the March and 
April Bulletins call for a little over 19 miles of 
closures out of this 42 mile span of beach, 

Several years ago, the U.S. Forest Service closed a 
portion of the Oregon Dunes National Recreation 

Area to vehicles realizing that the values of vehicle 
and non-vehicle recreationists are often in conflict. 
We belive it is time that the same philosophy be 
applied to cur beaches and that beaches adjacent to 
the Recreation Area also be closed. 


If our voice is to count we must write now 

to the Oregon Parks and Recreation Department, 

225 Trade St., SE Suite 301, Salem OR 97310. 
Please send copies to Govenor Atiyeh, State 
Capitol, Salem, OR 97310, and Semator Bob Packwood 
BPA Building, 1002 NE Holladay, Room 700, 
Portland Or 97232. 
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READERS TALK BACK 


Whereas the Bulletin Questionnaire was 
relatively straight-forward, the "essay 
questions" on the reverse of the ballot are 
not readily tallied or summarized. The posi- 
tive feedback is much appreciated by the 
Bulletin producers, and doesn't need to be 
treated further here. However, we should share 
the many comments, opinions, criticisms and 
suggestions.in answer to the questions and as 
questionnaire marginalia. Following are 
quotes from these sources, unsorted and un- 
classified. They help to characterize our 
membership and will help keep the Bulletin 


and the NPSO Board sensitive to the diversity 


of the NPSO. Also, reading these will help 
potential contributors get a feeling of what 
will be appreciated. - Occasional editorial 
comments are in parentheses. 


"A club which promotes education and in- 
terest in the wild plants of Oregon." 

"The organization should be more visible." 

"(I would)like to see a seed exchange 
Started ... Selling books to members at a dis- 
count as a service and as source of income..." 
(we neéd somebody to volunteer to handle the 
chores of organizing these functions!) 

",,..not only to identify, but to under- 
stand..." in 

"Perhaps a little strong on the academic 
side..." . 

"a few discouraging words for the trowel- 
happy botanists." 

"What species of plants are actually rare 
& endangered?" | 

"The objectives on the masthead says it 
well." ; 

",,.more work with schools--expose young- 
sters. & teens to.our: interests." 

"Trips can be a bore with scientific 
snobbishness..." 

"use common names" ; 

"We should be devoted to all aspects of 
Oregon flora--plant geography, plant history, 
ecology, and so on. Avoid over-emphasis on 
rare plants." 


-. ing pasture was also botanized. 


BOTANIZING IN THE COBURG HILLS, a field trip report 


On the afternoon of April 18th a dozen members of 


the Emerald Chapter and their guests came out to my 40 acre 


property on the east slope of the geologic fault-block 
mown as the Coburg Hills. The soils are predominantly 
weathered Dacite; elevation is just above 500 ft. As 
everwhere the vegetation here is much delayed this year 
due to cold weather (lows still below freezing). This east 
exposure holds plants some two weeks behind similar plants 
in the Mohawk River flood-plain. I am fortunate to have 
a good variety of micro-environments, and now have over 
200 identified species. More are out there to yet be 
found! . . 
Flowering forbs and other plants were seen before 
leaving the yard. Next the wooded sector ( Logged several 
times in the past half- century) was visited. Blooming 
herbs included Trillium albidum, Iris tenax, including 
a white variety not yet in bloom, Coralirhiza striata, 
and Calypso bulbosa. Herbs of a perennial spring in- . 
cluded Dicentra formosa and Disporum smithii. The adjoin- 
: O Lastly was a climb to 
a rock outcrop to see Mimulus alsinoides. A new fern was . 
discovered, to be keyed and added to my list. When my 
guests return, later-developing and overlooked species 
will be added to the experience. Sharing has its rewards. 
Haroid Dunn, Emerald Chapter 
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",,.would like to see NPSO become more 
political...could-be very effective with the 
same pressure as the Calif. NPS." 


",,..emphasize patience with those of 
non-technical orientation.” 

"emphasis needs to be on chapter activi- 
ties--that's where the action is..." 

"conservation & education network" 

",..inform how to write to senators and 
representatives..." 

"focus on protection of habitats" 

"the way it is only more so" 

"IT see Madrono referred to occasionally, 
what's it like?® (it is the journal of the 
California Botanical Society, a technical 
journal for west coast botanists. it's nice!) 

"the shorter articles are preferred..." 

"the Bulletin is so tiny..." 

"Field Trip Reports useful if they call 
attention to special attractions, mention. 
unusual flowers, best seasons, length of trail, 
etc. Repeating lists of commonly seen plants js 
not worth the space." 

"J do think endangered species should be 
cultivated. Where would Franklinia be?" . 
(A poor example. If not cultivated, Frank- | 


st 


a 


et ee Sane ene we 


from whence it was extirpated by people 
collecting it for cultivation!) 

"| ,would like more plant lists like | 
-Columbia River Gorge...needn't be part of the 
Bulletin." (Charlene Holzgwarth is keeping a. 
file of plant lists, available for mailing 
and copying expenses. Write c/o Portland 
Chapter.) 

. "A monthly "what to look for now" would. 
be nice." . 

"T was hoping mostly for family profiles 
& identification hints & less lists of plants 
seen..." 


"A financially solvent, but not weal-~ 
thy, organization of Oregonians who love 
the outdoors and are hooked on vegetation 
of Pacific Northwest, who are willing to 
fight for its preservation, and who share 
their enthusiasm in a positive and con- 
structive way in service to their commu- 
nities." 

"we are doing fine but we need an 
emphasis on greater public public involve- 
ment rather than a raise in dues." (we 
can't have our cake and eat it, too} 


continued on next page 


TALK BACK, continued 


"NPSO's major function should be to 
help individuals learn and appreciate 
Oregon's native flora, and then develop 
a public awareness and appreciation. 
Political issues are of much less impor- 


"more information about other conser- 
vation and nature oriented groups! activi- 
ties." 

"  ..,should be more oriented towards 
conservation and recreation than toward 
sharing esoteric taxonomic knowledge." 


tance," "Field trips are what keeps us most 
"Our organization should be more interested..." 
vocal." "The Bulletin should be a news bull- 


etin...There are many publications & organ- 
izations covering general conservation mate- 
rial and we should not try to compete with 
them," ; 
"Use PRINT. Make Field Trip 
Reports more detailed so we, who no longer 


",,.,agressively address the protec- 
tion of our native flora on all frontsi" 

"...should strive for 1 per year pub- 
lication similar to Fremontia, Cal. NPS 
publication." 

"How about a listing of those involved 


in research on specific plants? students’ can travel, enjoy them by armchair." 
botanical projects?" "Since education of the novice is 

"identification, education, conser- important I would urge the use of the 
vation. ww..& Dun" common name as weil..." 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Berberidaceae - BARBERRY FAMILY 
The Berberidaceae is a small family 
and perennial herbs with a dozen or so genera 
and perhaps up to 600 species. Its members 
are distributed chiefly in North Temperate 
regions of both the Old and New Worlds, with 
some shrubby species extending as far south as 
Tierra del Fuego. Three genera are represented 
in Oregon: the well-known Oregon Grape or 
Barberry (Berberis, often referred to as 
Mahonia) with 5 species; Inside-out Flower 
(Vancouveria) with 3 species; and the Vanilla- 


leaf. or Deer-foot (Achlys triphylla). 


RESULTS OF BULLETIN QUESTIONNAIRE 
of shrubs 


In the Mar NPSO Bulletin we added a ques- 
tionnaire to the bailot. This was hugely success- 
ful, since many people seemed eager to fill this 
out even though not voting for the officers of 
the Society! Following are the results of this 
questionnaire; remember that 0 meant you didn't 
want something in the Bulletin at all, 1 = use 
only as a space filler, 2 = occasional feature 
is O.K., and 3 = should be regular feature. 

We added up all responses for each item, and 
then took an average. An analysis will follow 
the ranking, with average score: 


2.79 Conservation alert; endangered plant (“as 
2.65 Plant Family Profiles pe x 
2.57 Chapter field trip reports 
2.54 Ecological Notes 
2.52 Plant Illustrations 
2.50 Other Chapter news 
2.49 Interesting Plant Discoveries 
2.48 Taxonomic Notes 
2.46 Identification Tricks 
2.39 Conservation News 
Se eee A stamen of Oregon Grape Single flower of Oregon Grape 
2.20 Beginner's Botany (Berberis aquifolium). ETRE yea Toul a) suo 
2.17 Botanical History, General Note te Das Ried hs Den Ianth ance Oateuhonds ar 
3.03 Native Plant Saienane which splits by two up- 3 each. Note also the central 
1.99 Book Reviews a scenes ineatrevinetor-ahecel 
1.87 Conservation Essays r 
1.86 Wildflower Photography sate 
1.79 Letters to Editor questionnaires Plants of this family normally bear alternate 
1.52 How to make specimens retumed: BS leaves, ours having either tough, shiny and 
1.31 Nature scenes spiny-toothed, pinnately-compound (Berberis), 
1.20 Cartoons or soft-textured, ternately-compound (Vancou- 
J veria) or trifoliate (Achlys) leaves. The 
Analysis flowers are. borne in racemes (Berberis), 


panicies (Vancouveria) or in dense, scapose 
spikes (Achlys), and are regular and bisexual. 
The perianth (ours) consists of several whorls 
of 3 segments variously differentiated, the 


In the first place, the results of this survey 
provide a pretty fair picture of the nature of our 
society. -NPSO cares about plants, wants to learn 


about plants, and enjoys the sociability of doing 
botany in the company of others. The only surprise 
in this tally is the poor showing for cartoons (is 
NPSO really that humorless, or are the few cartoons 
we have used not your style?), and nature scenes. 
We will probably react to the information on car- 
toons, but will ignore the nature scenes pan: 

these are good dividers between articles. 


It is worth saying that there is a considerable 
variation in the responses of people. Some were 
down on conservation issues, others cared little 
for field trip reports (i.e., O's rather than 3's). 
At least now we have some idea of where to aim, 
and you have some idea of what is wanted by our 
membership. 


outer whorls (sepals) often petaloid, and the 
inner (petals), also petaloid, bearing nec- 
taries. Vanilla-leaf has neither a calyx nor 
a corolla, however, and has no nectaries. 
Ours bear six stamens, usually opening by up- 
lifting valaves, which are borne in two 
series of 3 each (biseriate), opposite the 
petals (except Achlys which has an indefinite 
number from 8 to 13, though most often 10). 
The single pistil, superior and of one locule, 
may be composed of one carpel (Vancouveria 
and Achlys) or 2 or 3 (Berberis), though 
appearing unicarpellate due to a suppression 


continued on next page 


HYBRIDS BETWEEN OUR NATIVE HAWTHORN | 
AND AN INTRODUCED SPECIES. ARE COMMON 
IN WESTERN OREGON 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES, continued a ae 


of all but one carpel and the apparently 
parietal or basal placentation. There seems Our native hawthorn, Crataegus douglasii 
to be doubt and lack of agreement on the Vane Su KGaOrE EL poroths secede of the 
seth ie aia PLSstal within this family. . ; Cascades, hybridizes readily with the Euro 
: yle is short and the stigma is more or pean species Crataegus monogyna. The 

ess capitate. Fruits may be a succulent, European species is white-flowered and has 


blue or glaucous berry (Berberis), a 2-valved i i 
' : faeemeomemaee deeply lobed leaves. The fruits are bright 
capsule (Vancouveria) or a follicle (Achlys). NN ree is not the red-flowered Uiepess 


tree so common in the cities.) This English 
hawthorn (or Mayflower, as it is called in 
Britain), was brought to the Pacific North- 
west by the pioneers to be used for hedge- 
rows. It has naturalized in many areas and 
is particularly abundant around Eugene, 
Halsey and Portland. 


Where this naturalized English species 
has come into contact with out native haw- 
thorn .- called Douglas' hawthorn or Black 
hawthorn - natural hybrids can be found. 

The native hawthorn is also white-flowered, 
but the leaves are seldom lobed and the 
fruits are black (see illustration in 
Hitchcock) . 


Both the Douglas' hawthorn and the 
English hawthorn bloom simultaneously in 
Western Oregon and bees have been seen 
visiting both species in a single trip. 


Inside-out Flower (Vancouveria 


hexandra). Note the Flowers in In certain areas where both the parent 

a loose panicle, each with strongly species are found, swarms of C. douglassii 
reflexed petals, also in whorls of X C. monogyna hybrids can be found. Hy- 

3. The leaf part shows the ternate brids are common around Portland ~- especial- 
nature of the division. . ly in the Tryon Creek area. I have found 


them in various places in Eugene (Alton 
Baker Park, the Wayne Morse Ranch). One 
large and flourishing population of hybrids 
can be seen blooming this month at the 


Considerable variation exists within this Cogswell~fFoster Reserve just south of 


family, and it is sometimes separated into. ~~. _ Halsey in Linn County. 

two (even three!) distinct families, In one 9A Pats 
system the woody genera (including Berberis) ASAP RELI P 4, 
_are placed in the Berberidaceae, or further ANY. ‘ Takes 
‘subdivided, while the remaining herbaceous ; AN LM . 
general (including Vancouveria and Achlys) are . ; N Ze 
placed in the Podophyllaceae or Mayapple . jen” Sie : 


Family, which also contains the American Man- 
drake or Mayapple (Podophyllum). Other 
systems divide the plants according to floral 
parts rather than growth habit into various 
subfamilies and tribes. Some authorities 1 em 
believe the Berberidaceae to be polyphyletic; 

i.e., to have beén derived from more than one 

ancestor, and therefore not a natural group. 

Certainly when one ponders the similarity 

between Deer-foot and Oregon Grape, he would 

find it easy to believe that!! 


This family is small enough in our state (9 


species in 3 genera) that it is easy simply to . Hybrid Hawt 
learn all the representatives by name. But, EC eae 
if we generalize for ours only, a floral pesca bis | Lec 


formula m b ite ‘ 
ay be written The hybrids are nicely intermediate 


(0) 34+3(+3+3+3) (0). 343 343° (8-13) 1- @-E@ between the two parents in several important 
& 


Ca Go S characteristics. The leaves of the hybrids 


are more deeply lobed than those of the 
native, but seldom as deeply lobed as those 
of the English hawthron. And where the 
flowers of Douglas' hawthorn have 5 styles 
and the English hawthorns have one, the 
hybrids usually have 2 to 4. 


with the superior ovary. 


Seeing this formula helps us to feel the re- 
lationship between Inside-out Flower and 
Oregon Grape (whorls of 3 perianth parts 

and biseriate stamens) and the basic simi-~ 
larity in leaf textures and form helps us to 
feel some degree ot closeness between Deer-~ 
foot and Inside-out Flower. But we may still 
feel uneasy (as indeed do some authorities Mak 

about the many differences between these My ae eran go Reheat pote Sea ine 
three genera, our members of the Berberi-. a ea pe aan a ke: / 
daceae ~the Barberry Family. | Dee tee Las 


Black fruit color appears to be dominant 
in hawthorns however, since all the hybrids 
I studied had large black pomes. 


continued on next page 


HYBRIDS, continued 


As far as I know, this is the only woody 
hybrid plant that is readily available for 
Observation and use in botany teaching in 
our area, and as such it should be known to 
teachers and natural historians. 


Although I have worked only in Oregon, I 
predict that hybrid hawthorns will be found 
near Seattle, Vancouver, B.C., and other 
western cities where the English hawthorn 
and our Douglas' hawthorn come in contact. 
Please write to me care of the NPSO Bulletin 
if you notice hybrid Crataegus in your area. 


Rhoda Love 
Emerald Chapter 


BARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST, by L.F. Henderscr 
continued from April 1982 Bulletin 


“oA - Section 8 ~ ®) 


The next day, as we neared the town of Houston on 
Lost River, the most amusing conversation, to us at 
least, occurred on the trip. As we neared the town, the 
white packs of our animals looming above them, we met 
a man driving a spanking team of horses. When they 
suddenly saw our packs and pack animals, they took 
fright at such peculiar objects, and bolted with man and 
cart into the sage-brush. After they had run a half-mile 
or more, the driver circled round to us, and en- 
quired in a drunken way, where we were going. I told 
him, when he started reaching under his seat for some- 
thing. "Kirtley," I remarked quickly, "I believe that 
drunken fellow is enraged with us for his run-away, and 
it reaching for a gun of some kind. Be ready to jump hin, 
-if he is, while I hold him in conversation on this side." 
The gun, however, proved to be a huge bottle of whiskey. 
After uncorking it and taking a tremendous swig, he 
held it out to me and said, "Take a drink." "I am 
sorry to say," said I, not wishing to anger him, "that 
I never learned how to drink.” Holding it out to 
Kirtley, he said, "You have a drink." "Well, I declare,” 
said Kirtley, "I never learned to drink either!" Stuff- 
ing the cork back in the bottle, he threw it under the 
seat, eyeing us malevolently. Then reaching to his 
vest pocket, he drew out two enormous stogies, and 
sticking them between separate fingers, he held them 
out to me, and said, "Have a smoke!" I was almost 
ashamed and afraid to tell him I didn't smoke, but when 
I had done so, he gazed at me in horror, and said to 
Kirtley, "You have a smoke:" To my surprise, Kirtley 
returned the same answer, when the man thrust them 
back into his pocket, and said to us, "Will you please 
tell me what inh _ you are good for?" 


At Houston people had advised us to cut off, 
rather than follow the 50 mile loop of the Big Lost 
River, but after proceeding about 5 miles, to take a 
trail which would take us over to Little Lost River. 
This we did, at least attempted, much to our sorrow. 
‘All went well the first ten miles or so, when we 
reached the water-hole where we had expected to camp. 
Just before reaching it, we saw our first and only 
large band of antelope go scurrying over the plains 
away from that hole, while as we drew nearer we saw 
that the hoofs of these little animals, added to 
quantities of other prints from stock, had rendered 
the ground in and around the spring a perfect quagmire. 
Neither of us cared to risk the little foul water to 
be found there, so we decided to go on, thinking it 
a certainty that we should find better water along 
the trail. 


On we pushed, ‘till dusk and 9:00 p.m., added 
to a huge black bear in the trail which brought about 
a stampede of our horses, caused us to go into a dry 
camp. As we had only cookable material, we went 


supperless to bed, while our horses luxuriated in 
bunch grass up to their bellies. That night we deter- 
mined to leave this nearly blind trail and bear off 
to the right for our abandoned road. We rose with 
the first light at 2:00 a.m., travelled "td11 5:00 
pam. that day without finding water, and at that 

time put up with the dirtiest household it has ever 
been my misfortune to stay with. Disgusted and foot- 
sore, we began our tramp again Sunday morning, when 
we had hoped to rest, walked through blistering heat 
and blistering sand up to our ankles, stopped to 
botanize the sink of Lost River, where animals and 
men were nearly driven wild by hordes of huge and 
venemous mosquitoes, continued our march Un aailial§ 

6:00 p.m. and reached Birch Creek with drink for our 
exhausted animals, and water for our plistered and 
swollen feet. As I finally donned stockings and 


‘shoes and stood up, Kirtley asked, “Aren't we going 


to camp here?" "That isn't like you, Charles. We 
could do well enough, and Heaven knows I want to 
stop, but how about our horses without a bite to eat 
on this dry and cropped ground?” 


So we went on, and as if heaven meant to repay 
us, we had not gone a mile up Birch Creek, when out 
of dry bunch grass and sage-brush rose the prettiest 
and best-kept small ranch it has been my fortune to 
see, with abundant shade and pretty, newly painted 
house and outhouses. "Here's where we rest two 
days, Kirtley, if they will keep us!" At our knock at 
the front door, a pleasant couple came forward to 
greet us, and we had exchanged but a few questions 
and answers, when I said, "You're from New England, 
aren't you?" " From Massachusetts," they replied. 
"So am I, and I know you will let us board with you 
a couple of days, for both we and our animals are 
dead~tiredi" 


At this delightful place we stayed over a day, 
enjoying as good, nutritious food as I ever ate in my 
life, ‘till well along in the evening of the next night 
a duplicate Paul Revere rode up to the front door on 
galloping hoofs, hallooing to the inmates. As we all 
rushed to the door, the messenger of ill tidings yelled, 
The.Lemhi..Indians..are on the warpath, going to help 
the Indians of Jackson's Hole, and they will probably 
pass your place early tomorrow, when they will burn 
and kill!" And he dashed on. Down dropped the lady 
into a chair, sobbing as if her heart would break, and 
moaning occasionally, "And this is what I left dear 
old Massachusetts for! To be murdered by Indians." We 
all tried to comfort her, but there was little sleep 
for anyone that night. The husband stepped into our 
room at break of day and said, "Men, you will have to 
get up and be off. Can't get you breakfast this morn- 
ing, as we are going back into the hills with what stock 
we can take." “Why man alive, " I cried, seconded by 
Kirtley, "do you suppose we are not going to help you 
out of this fix? Load your wagon with food for many 
days. We will eat what scraps are cooked, collect all 
the stock while you pile chickens into pens for the 
wagon, and we'll be driving it out of here in an hour." 


I doubt whether a stranger cavalcade was seen 
than that since the days of Abraham! While he drove 
the wagon, urging much stock before him, I, on foot, | 
drove refractory hogs and our pack animals, while Kirtley, 
on one of the man's fine cow-ponies, rushed about 
with a black-snake in his hand, whaling all animals 
which were determined to return to their farm-yard. 


After an hour or so they were all contentedly following 
the wagon, or when one thought he would try to bolt 
again, being driven by Kirtley back into line with his 
merciless black-snake whip. After we had gone back 
about 10 miles into the mountains, (and the very moun~ 
tains we had expected quietly to botanize!) we left 

our friends encamped by some large springs, and at their 
repeated requests, went our way.’ 


last installment in the June Bulletin 
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GREETINGS FROM THE NEW PRESIDEN'T! 


I am proud to assume the presidency of the 
NPSO. I belive strongly in our objectives 
and will do my best during the next two years 
to lead our society to accomplish our im- 
portant twin goals of action to protect 

‘Oregon's precious native flora and education 
of the public concerning proper respect for 
native plants. 


As some of you may know, I have not for- 
merly been a chapter president or NPSO Board 
member and thus, in the early months of my 
tenure, I will be learning who all of you are 
and how to do my job effectively. When 
Nominating Committee Chairperson Ruth Hansen 
asked me to run for president, she assured 
me that I would be supported by an active 
and hard-working Board and membership. So lI 
here call-on all chapter presidents, members 
of the Board and NPSO-ers throughout Oregon 
to make Ruth's promise a reality so that we 
can continue to be the strong society that 
we have been through the years. 


The major specific goal I would hope we 
can accomplish by 1984 is to see through the 
Oregon Legislature a bill protecting our — 
state's rare native plants. This will not be 
easy and I will need the help of all our 
members. Our legislators will, in 1983, 
have the formidable task of balancing Oregon's 
budget, yet we must make our representatives 
in Salem see that protection of our threa- 
_tened flora is a must if our state is to 
retain its leadership in environmental con- 
cerns. We must start early and work hard 
for the legislation we need to halt commercial 
exploitation of our plants. 


Finally, I want to congratulate all my new 
fellow officers and Board members. I look 
forward to working with you all. I also wish 
to congratulate Gavlee Goodrich. Linda 
Vorobik, and Ruth G. Hendrickson, winners 
of $1000 Jean Davis Memorial Scholarships. 
And, perhaps most of all, I extend my addi- 
tional thanks and congratulations to Linda 
Vorobik for the splendid job she has done 
and continues to do as editor of our Bulletin. 


Flowers forever! 
ee, 


Rhoda Love 
President, NPSO 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


On May 8 the scholarship committee met 
in Salem to select recipients of the new 
scholarship for students studying native 
plants of Oregon. Because of favorable in- 
terest rates, this first year has three people 
being awarded $1000 scholarships. 


The recipients for 1982-1983 are: 


GAYLEE GOODRICH, a Master's candidate in 
Biology at the University of Oregon. She is 
presently doing research on systematics and 
ecology of several species of Delphinium. 


RUTH G. HENDRICKSON, a junior at Pacific 
University in Forest Grove. She expects to 
receive a Bachelor of Science in May, 1983. 


LINDA ANN VOROBIK, a doctoral candidate 
in Biology at the University of Oregon. She 
is studying reproductive isolation in Arabis, 
the rock-cresses, in southern Oregon. She has 
served NPSO as Bulletin editor for the past year. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT REAUTHORIZATION UPDATE 


Here are a few up-to-date notes concerning our 
campaign in support of U.S.Senate Bill S. 2309, 
the Endangered Species Act Reauthorization Bill. 
Have you written your letter yet? Apparently 
the letter-writing campaign is paying off. 
Senator Chafee (Republican, Rhode Island), the 
bill's sponsor, recently said: "The volume of 
mail urging Congress to reauthorize the ESA... 
is staggering... Rarely have I received as much 
mail on an issue from people... throughout the 
COUNTPY. a0 


This is wonderful, but we must not quit now. 
The bill must be passed by Senate and House. 
Also, we favor several amendments to strengthen 
the-bill. Write now to our Oregon Senators, 
Packwood-.and Hatfield or to your. Congressman. 
Urge passage.of S. 2309 with the amendments 
favored by the ESA Reauthorization Coordinating 
to your editor.c/o the Biology Department, 

U. of O., Eugene OR 97403, or to Ken Berlin, 
ESA Reauthorization Coordinating Committee, 
P.O.Box 50771, Washington, D.C. 20004. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Meeting: 


Thursday, June 3,.7:30 p.m., in Room 171 
at Science Building, SOSC. Ecology of 
Southwest Oregon Forest Communities, by 
Albert Abee, a professional ecologist 
from the Medford BLM District. This is 
an excellent opportunity to learn more 
about how the natural systems work in 
our area. Ecological relationships of 
plants, animals, water and soil will be 
explored as well as the niche for modern 
silvicultural practices. We will vote 
on a proposed budget for the remainder 
Of .39382., 


July 4. Irene Hollenbeck Memorial 
Wildflower Show, Lithia Park, Ashland. 
For several years this display has 
drawn enthusiastic crows during 
Ashland's Independence Day festivities. 
It is an occasion. for us to present 
examples of our beautiful local flora, 
our rare plant species, and other 
educational displays. It is a time 
that our chapter shares information. with 
the public about our organization and 
our activities. 


The show is named for Irene Hollenbeck, 
who was an inspirational teacher and 
botanist in our area for many years. 


JULY 4th VOLUNTEERS NEEDED! Help. This 
annual event is the only time throughout 
the year. when most people in our community 
learn about the Native Plant Society and 


our activities. We definiately want to make 


the contact a good one. We need help 
collecting plants, identifying specimens, 
setting up tables, jars, labels, displays, 
organizaing, meeting and talking to 
visitors and cleaning up afterward. Es-~- 
pecially needed is help now in the planning 
and organizing stage. A welcome response 


will await any volunteers. Please-call Wayne 


Rolle 482-0093. 


2ietd. Trips. 


5 June. Rogue Valley Weed Trip. An 
easy half-day excursion to identify and 
discuss the escapes and exotics on the 
valley floor. We will visit a few gar- 
dens, agricultural, and disturbed sites. 
For more information, call Wayne Rolle 
at 482-0093. Meet at the Ashland Bi- 
Mart at 8:00 a.m. and Medford Bi-Mart at 
82305 


26 June. Gold Basin (Kalmiopsis Wil- 
derness Area) Trip. This moderate to 
strenuous walk will be led by Diane 
Meyer (482-2263) and will start at : 
Onion Camp and hike over the ridge tops. 
to the Gold Basin. This will be an all 


day trip with an. overnight option. Car- 


pools will start at the Ashland Bi~Mart 
at 9:00 and the Medford K-Mart at 9:30.. 


10 July. Black Bear Swamp Field Trip. 

Be prepared to walk/wade through a lovely 
Cascades swamp. This will be an all-day 
trip of moderate difficulty. Meet at the 
Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:00 and the Medford 
K-Mart at 8:30. To be led by Sue 
Blumenthal 482-0093. 


17 July. Mt. Ashland Loop Trip. We'll 
head up to Mt. Ashland to see sub-alpine 
meadows, serpentine outcrops, and talus 
slopes and return to the valley via 

Ruch. Meet at the Medford K-Mart at 

8:30 and the Ashland Bi-Mart at 9:00. 

For more information, call Dave Gardia, 
the trip leader, at 899-9039. 


7 August. Crater Lake Wildflower Path. 
This will be an easy stroll through the 
picturesque path near the park's admini- 
stration headquarters. Meet at the 
Ashland Bi~Mart at 8:30 and the Medford 
K-Mart at 9:00. For more information, 
call Marylou Schnoes at 770-5519. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


Field Trips: 


June 6, 1982. Morgan Lake, Union County. 
Meet with trip leaders Roy and Rachel 
Sines at the entrance to Morgan Lake 
Park at 10:30 a.m. Carpool from BMCC at 
9:00 a.m. 


June ig, 1982. Tollgate Area. This 
caravan-style field trip will begin in 
Woodward Campground near Langdon Lake at 
10:00 a.m. After botanizing the 
forested areas around the lake we will 
move to Target Meadows where we should 
be able to find several species of 
orchids. After botanizing the meadows 
we will drive to Bald Mountain Viewpoint 
on the Jubilee Lake Road to observe the 
early summer wildflowers of the dry, open 
slopes. Trip leader, Karl Urban. Car- 
pool from BMCC at 9:00 a.m. 


July 3, 4 and 5. High Wallowas (Mt. 
Howard and Ice Lake. Our chapter is 
jointly planning this special trip with 
members of the Idaho Native Plant 
Society. More details will be available 
in later bulletins. For campground re- 
servations at Wallowa Lake State Park, 
contact Harry Oswald. 


July 24-25. Anthony Lakes (tentative). 
Trip leader: Charlie Johnson, Wallowa~- 
Whitman NF (tentative). 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


June 17th. Indians and Plants of the Great 
Basin. A narrative and slides with some 
artifacts, by Caryn Talbot Throop. Caryn 
taught "Aborigional Life Skills" for many 


years at the Malheur Field Station. 7:30 p.m., 


dan ie eer eaTYy ECCS ONCE e nan Out stay Cordley Hall Room 2082, OSU Campus 
’ ry 


Back Pack Trip. Mountain meadows, 
cirgue basins, and a large, high eleva- 
tion Darlingtonia bog, all under the 
most impressive peak in the Siskiyous. 
This trip is limited to the first 8 
people to call Wayne Rolle 482-0093. 


Field Trap: 


Announced at the May meeting. For information 
call Bob Meinke, 753-1747. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER Meetings: 
Meetings: Monday. June 7, 7:15 p.m. Wildflowers 
of the South West: Utah, Arizona, 
No regular meeting until September 20. California. Harold Dunn, Emerald Chap- 
ter member and long time plant lover, 
Field Trips: will show us slides from his many trips 


to the Grand Canyon, Joshua Tree 


Meet for carpooling at 8:00 a.m., at South National Monument, and the Anza-Borrego 


Salem K~Mart parking lot, unless otherwise Desert. Meet at the American Red Cross 
noted. Building, 160 East 18th, Eugene. 
Saturday, June 5. Rocky Top. Medium effort Monday, July 12, 7:15 p.m. NOTE: THIS 


IS THE SECOND MONDAY OF THE MONTH TO 
AVOID THE 4TH OF JULY HOLIDAY. Rainy 
*Saturday, June 12. Rare native plants of Day Poppies and Other Delights. “Malcoim 
Eugene area with Alan Curtis (345-2571). Manley, Emerald Chapter member and long 
Leader Wilbur Bluhm (393-2934). time photographer, will share his three 
part slide show, consisting of Oregon 
scenics, mushrooms, and wild flowers. 
Malcolm utilizes two projectors to 
accomplish the slow dissolves with back- 
*The above two easy trips will be inter- ground music for an outstanding show. 
changeable depending on the development of Juanita Manley, Emerald Treasurer, 

the flora. assists. Opportunity to talk with 
Malcolm following.. Meet at the American 
Red Cross Building, 150 East Broadway, 


trip. George Schoppert, leader (859-2613). 


*Saturday, June 19. Coast. Clint Urey, 
leader (743-2802). 


July 3-4-5. Metolius River Area weekend 


campout. Medium effort trips. Leader Wil- Eugene. 

bur Bluhm (393-2934). More information to 

those who inquire.’ Field Trips: 

Saturday, July 10. Iron Mountain. [In , June 5. Eagles Rest Trail in the Lowell 
conjunction with Audubon. Leader, Irma Ranger District, Willamette National 


Bunnell (393-6159). Forest. This medium effort short hike to 


| a rocky outcropping/wet meadow habitat 
Saturday, July 10. Jackson/Frazier Creeks 


should provide participants with an 
Wetland grasses and sedges with Kenton abundance of mid-elevation early summer 


Chambers (752-3646). Carpool at 9:00 a.m. blooms (Allium, Orobanche, Castilleja, 
or meet at Payless parking lot, 9th and Fritillaria, Erigeron, Phacelia, and 


Circle Blvd., Corvallis. Easy half day more). Bring a sack lunch and meet for 

trip. Leader, Mariana Bornholdt (585~ carpooling Lane Community Southside park- 

2057). ing lot at 9:00 a.m. Linda Johnson, 
747-4048, leader. 


June 12. Cone Peak. on the South Santiam. 
WILDFLOWER FIELD STUDIES Helen Hughes, leader (344-6072). In past 
years Helen has found Dicentra uniflora 
(Steers head bleeding heart) and Lewisia 
triphylla (three leaved Lewisia) there. 
Meet at 8:00 a.m. in the South Eugene 
High parking lot for carpooling. Bring a 


Biology teacher Wendell Wood, of the 
Umpqua Valley Audubon Society, will be 
teaching "Wildflower Weekend Workshops" 
this summer, sponsored by OMSI and Lane 


Community College. The classes are avail- lunch. Hiking boots recommended. 

able for all who are interested, regardless 

of your geolgraphical location. Travel June 19,. Lane County Coast. Sutton 
directions and course information will be (Campground) and Darlingtonia Botanical 
provided with registration. Beginning in Waysides, South Jetty Road and Siltcoss 


June and continuing through August, indivi- outlet. Suggested reading: Elizabeth 
dual trips will include the Rogue River Horn, Wildflowers of the Pacific Coast, 
Trail; mountain meadows of the Umpqua 1980 and Weidemann, Dennis and Smith, 
National Forest; the coast and Oregon Dunes; Plants of the Oregon Coastal Dunes, 1974 
the Kalmiopsis Wilderness; and a 5 day back- (OSU Bookstores, Inc.). All day trip. 
pack in the Three Sisters Wilderness. For Bring lunch and beverage. Meet South 

a complete schedule and where to register Eugene Parking Lot at 8:00 a.m. Charlene 
send a self-addressed stamped envelope to Simpson (686-1094) leader. 

Wendell Wood, P.O. Box 1725, Eugene, Oregon 

97440. June 26. Iron Mountain on the South 
Santiam (an Obsidian trip). Meet at 

the South Eugene High School Parking 
Lot, 8:00 a.m. Led by Robin and Ken 
Lodewick, Emerald Chapter members, sign 
up required. Registration board is 
located at the Family YMCA, 2055 


EMERALD CHAPTER 
GRASS IDENTIFICATION WORKSHOP 


Alan Curtis and Rhoda Love will be or- 
ganizing a Grass Identification Workshop 
to be held on a Sunday or On one’or more 
evenings this month (June). Date(s), 
time(s), and place, will be determined 
at the June Emerald Chapter meeting. If 
you are interested in learning to identify 
grasses or in practicing your grass iden- 
tification skills, attend the June meeting 
and/or call Alan at 345-2571 or Rhoda at 
345-6241 for details. 


Patterson Street, or call the Lodewicks, 
344-6533. 


July 3. Bohemia Mountain in the Cala- 
pooya Mountains above Cottage Grove (an 
Obsidian trip). The Lodewicks again as 
leaders, see above. Registration re- 
quited by sign-up at the YMCA or by call 
to the leaders, 344-6533. Suggested 
reading and plant list, William H. Baker 
"Plants of Fairview Mountain, Calapooya 
continued on next page 
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EMERALD 
CHAPTER 
continued 


in The 
July 1951 
note: 


Range, Oregon," which appeared 
American Midland Naturalist in 
(VOL, 46, pps 132-1737. (Ed™s 
Dr. Baker is an. active Emerald Chapter 

Member some 30 years after the publica- 
tion of his little flora.) Meet South 

Eugene High School parking lot at 8:00 

aeM. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, June 23, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 SW 10th, Portland. Lewis 
and Clark Expedition/Edible Plants. 
This is an exciting slide/narration of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. In-~ 
cluded is a presentation on edible and 
medicinal plants used on the trail, 
along with uses of other natural . 
materials. The program will be presen- 
ted by Lurel Hall and Chuck Dalish. 


Field Trips: 


Saturday, June 5, No trip scheduled. 
Saturday, June 12. Rowena Dell. TNC 
work party. Carpool at Dept. of Motor 
Vehicles parking lot, N.E. 60th & 


Glisan, 7:30 a.m., or meet at Mayer 
State Park overlook (on the hill) at 
9:00. 

Saturday. June 19. Dog Mountain. 


Leadership by Virginia Diegel, our 
newly-installed chapter president. 
Carpool 8:00 -a.m., at the DMV lot 

as above, or meet at the north end 
Bridge of the Gods 9:15. This hike, 
open to all, is to be an expression of 
support for Friends of the Columbia 
Gorge. The trail is strenuous, gain- 
ing 2400 ft in 2% miles. 


Saturday, June 26. Finley NWR. To be lec 
by Glenn Walthall, our omni-competent 
natural historian. Met 7:30 a.m., in the 
K-Mart parking lot, Tualitan, take Exit 
289 off I-5. The refuge is 12 miles south 
of Corvallis. 


Weekend, July 3 and 4. Wallowa Mountains. 
A joint trip with members of the Idaho NPS 
and our Blue Mountain Chapter. Call Shep 
Wilson or Joyce Beeman about arrangements. 


Saturday, July 10. Mirror Lake. Esther 
Kennedy, leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. at the 
DMV lot as above, or meet at the trailhead, 
one half mile short of the Ski Bowl at 
93.30. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Field Trips: 


Saturday, June 12. The Lawrence Grass-— 
lands Preserve near Shaniko, will be 
the destination.. Tammy Maurer, a U of 
O graduate student, is doing research 
field work on this Nature Conservancy 
owned preserve and will be our guide. 
Lea 2 at 8:30 am from behind 
MacDonald's. Hiking will be non- 
stressful. Bring a lunch. 


June 26. Iron Mountain. Marge 
Ettinger will be our leader. Don't 
miss this spectacular hike, 4 miles 
roundtrip with elevation gain. Leave 
at 8:30 a.m. from MacDonald's parking 
lot.. Bring lunch. 


THERE WILL BE NO MEETINGS IN JUNE, JULY 
OR AUGUST. | ; 


A COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE SYMPOS TUM 


On Saturday, June 5th and Sunday, June 
6th, 1982, a symposium titled "A Columbia 
River Gorge Symposium, the Land and its People" 
will be held in the Hood River Valley High 
School.in Hood River, Oregon. The organizers 
promise to, "explore and discuss the economic, 
political, legal, scenic, and land use issues 
which will impact the future of. the Columbia 
River Gorge." Cost of registering for the 
symposium is $20. For info: 


633) 


Katharine Coffin (244-1181, ext. 
Natural Resources Law Institute 
10015 S.W. Terwilliger Blvd. 
bapt land, OR Beery 


FRIENDS 0 F TARE OrUMBIA 
ORGE 
“Ny 


COLUMBIA GORGE APPRECIATION WEEK-END 
Saturday, June 19th, and 
Sunday, June 20th, 1982. 


The Friends of the Columbia Forge is co- 
ordinating 36 Columbia Gorge hiies in 2 days 
in cooperation with 18 hiking clubs in the 
States of Oregon and Washington. Here is an 
opportunity to discover a new trail. There 
is a hike for every level of ability. From 
"Smell the Flowers" to "Scale the Cliff." 
Included are hikes on: 


McCord Creek 
Rowena Plateau 
Eagle Creek 
Ruchel Creek 
Benson Plateau 


The Old Scenic Highway 
Archer Mt. 

Silver Star Mt, 

Beacon Rock . 

Hamilton Mtn. 


Table Mtn. Dry Creek Falls 
Red Bluff Herman Creek 
Dog Mtn. Gorton Creek-Nick 


Raton Loop 
Wyeth Trail 
Oneonta~Horsetail 
Falls Loop > 
Wygant-Chet Woot Loop 


Latourell Falls 
Angels Rest 


Larch Mt. 


All of the planned hikes are led by experts 
and are thoroughly explained in an information 
sheet available at key outdoor stores, The 
Friends of the Columbia Gorge office, 519 S.W. 
3rd, Suite 303, Portland (503) 241-3762, and 
the Oregon Environmental Council Office. 


Tell your friends about this opportunity to 
express their appreciation for the GORGEOUS 
GORGE. For furthur information contact Friends 
of the Columbia ‘Gorge. . 


LEACH GARDEN WALKS: 


Portland Chapter has continued to lead 
Saturday Walks at 10:00 a.m. to 11:45 in 
June. Many flowers appear as NPSO members 
have begun a volunteer clean-up prcegram 

on Saturday afternoons. This garden, left 
by John and Lilla Leach, for whom the 
Kalmiopsis leachiana is named, would 
interest other Chapters and members as they 
come to Portland on business or vacation 
trips. Come see what is blooming at 22 
South East at Johnson Creek ( a couple 
blocks south of S.E. Foster). 


Leach Garden Friends Treasurer 
12924 SE Knapp 
Portland, OR 97236 
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THE STATUS OF CUPRESSUS BAKERI 
By Frank Sesock 


Mr. John Silba, in the "Revised Generic 
Concepts of Cupressus L. (Cupressaceae)" - 
"Phytologia" Vol. 49 Nov. 1981, No. 4 - has 
reduced Cupressus Bakeri subsp. Matthewii 
Wolf, to synonmy with Cupressus bakeri. 


After assisting Mr. Silba, with a number 
of pertinate collections of both typical and 
subspecies data - a decision was made to ren- 
der subspecies MattheWsii as an invalid title. 
The problems of taxonomy relating to the 
Baker cypress were first considered by 
Elbert Little, Jr., Chief Dendrologist USFS 
Ret. Dr. Little, (pers. comm. did not 
consider the subspecies designation as valid. 
Later, "Zavarin (1967) did not find any sig- 
nificant differences in the two entities of 
C. Bakeri recognized by Wolf (1948)." Sesock 
(1980) in part, "A careful examination of 
trees on most sites, will reveal specimens 
exhibiting characteristics of either "typical" 
or ssp. matthewsii." 


Cupressus bakeri subsp. matthwsii, was 
named in honor of Oliver V. Matthews. The 
late Mr. Matthews, was one of Oregon's fore- 
most botanical explorers. Mr. Matthews made 
many collections of the Baker cypress for Dr. 
Wolf. Dr. Wolf eventually named the northern 
distribution of Baker cypress to honor Mr. 
Matthews for. his efforts. : 


Cupressus reaches its northernmost North 
American distribution limits in southwestern 
Oregon... represented by Cupressus bakeri 
Lat. 42° 45' Long. 122° 32' w, Willits Ridge, 
west of Prospect, Oregon. 


The largest known Baker Cypress (as recog- 
nized by the American Forestry Association) 
is located in the Miller Peak region of 
Josephine County, Oregon. Said tree measures 
10' 9" in circumference and 445', a height of 
129', and a crown spread of 29' (F. Sesock 
19°76): 


Please note: The capitalizing sequence 
for Cupressus bakeri subsp. matthewsii 
was done for accuracy among different 
authors. Some authors use caps. for 
honorary proper names ... Other authors 
use caps. only for generic titles. 


EMERALD CHAPTER FIELD TRIP REPORT 
nn gee EAA EN 


Destination: The Cogswell~Foster Reserve, 
Linn County 
Date: Saturday, May 15, 1982 
Leader: Rhoda Love 


Nine of us had a fine day at the Cogs- 
well-Foster Reserve near Halsey. The 
weather was mild and sunny and the haw- 
thorns were in full bloom. We walked 
through the Reserve from west to east 
Passing through several plant communities- 
former pasture, oak savanna, unplowed 
prairie, ash swale, old field, and a dike. 
The leader pointed out the differences 
between our native hawthorn (Crataegus 
douglasii), the naturalized English 
hawthorn (C. monogyna), and their natural 
hybrids. Camas and buttercups were 
abundantly in bloom in the meadows. We 
used Gaylee Goodrich's list of the Plants 
of the Cogswell-Foster Reserve and 
identified several new species to be 
added to the list. 


1 


We lunched beside Little Muddy Creek 
and returned to our vehicles via the so- 
called China Ditch. The Cogswell-Foster 
Reserve is known for its diverse bird 
fauna and we saw and heard many species 
during our walk. One of our members 
noticed what may well be the largest 
specimen of service berry (Amelanchier 


alnifolia) any of us will ever see -- it 


appeared to be between 30 and 40 feet tail! 
We had a pleasant and relaxing day and, after 
walking through all those meadows, we came away 
resolved to get together again in a month or 
So to do a Grass Identification Workshop! 


Rhoda Love 
LoS simple perfect flowers pei stigma 
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FIRST RECOVERY PLAN FOR ENDANGERED SPECIES 
APPROVED. 


The Virginia Round=leaf Birch Recovery Plan 
was signed March 3, 1982, marking the first 
time such a plan has been approved by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service (FWS) for a listed plant. 
Prepared under contract by Terry L. Sharik, 
School of Forestry and Wildlife Resources, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- 
versity (VPI & SU), the document is expected 
to serve as a guide when there are other 
plants with similar recovery needs in the 
future. 


The Virginia round-leaf birch (Betula uber) 
is known from a single population in Smyth 
County, southwestern Virginia. It was 
Originally discovered by W. W. Ashe in 1914, 
but attemps to relocate the birch during the 
1950's and 1960's were unsuccessful. Later, 
in 1974, Peter Mazzeo of the National Arbore- 
tum rekindled interest in B. uber after 
discovering an undated herbarium specimen 
collected by H. G. Ayers. Mazzeo's reports 
prompted a local biologist, D. W. Ogle, to 
conduct a new search for the birch and, in 
1975, the species was rediscovered along the 
banks of Cressy Creek. It was listed as 
Endangered in 1978. 


Subsequent surveys located at least 40 
individuals of B. uber. Despite serveral in- 
tensive searches since 1975 of Cressy Creek 
and adjacent watersheds, no additional popu- 
lations or individuals have been found. As 
of July 1980, 20 individuals remained along 
the creek, with no new recruitment to the 
population since before 1975. Factors in 
this decrease include removal of seedlings 
for cultivation elsewhere, other human 
activities, and natural causes. The remain- 
ing trees along the creek exhibit various 
degrees of reduced vigor due to a combina- 
tion of natural factors (primarily overtop- 
ping by other trees) and human activities 
(stress from overcollection of material 
for research and propagation purposes). 


See Endangered Species Technical Bulletin 
Vol. VII, No. 4, April 1982, for further 
details. 


BOOKS YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 
--A Review by "Anonymous", from 
the Newsletter of the Utah 
Native Plant Society, May, 1982. 


The Audubon Society Field Guilde to North 
American Wild Flowers. Western Region, by 
Richard Spellenberg, Professor of Biology, 
New Mexico State University. - Visual Key by 
Susan Fayfield and Carol Nehring of Chanti- 
cleer Press. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1979. $12.50. 


The Audubon Field Guide is an excellent 
basic book for anyone who loves to look at 
wildflowers. It is easy for the novice to 
use and also offers more technical and de-~ 
tailed in formation for the more advanced 
enthusiast. 


For the novice who likes to identify 
flowers by color, the Audubon book is very 
easy to use. Flowers are grouped by color 
and it is a simple matter to thumb through 
the sections looking for an unknown flower. 
A good many of Utah's more common wild- 
flowers are to be found there, as well as 
some of our more exotic natives. Even if 
you can't find your flower, the journey 
through the pictures will be a very 
pleasant one. 


The book is billed as a first all 
photographic field guide. 725 full color 
photographs are the most important part of 
the guide. It covers flowering vines, 
shrubs and trees, as well as flowers. The 
color rendition is true to the natural 
flower colors. The photos are about 3% 
inches and there are generally two to a 
page of the 4" x 7" guide. Close-ups of 
the flowers are interspersed with habitat 
shots and pictures of the full plant. 


The first fifteen pages are a simpli- 
fied course in botany. The line drawings 
are white on a grey background which does 
not make them as formidable as the regular 
botanical books. 


A thumb tab shows the color. and shape 
of the flower. This is a real plus, since 
anyone who hunts for flowers knows that 
flowers and their parts are not simple to 
differentiate. 


The captions under each photo give the 
common name of the flower and height data 
and other dimensions. The page number of 
the fuller species description follows. 


The index is more readable than most 
with lines dividing the species. The 
reader is directed to the colored picture 
as well as the descriptive piece on each 
species. ; 


The cheerful, yellow-bound book has 862 
pages including the index and is about an 
inch thick, Tt. is a Little heavy to carry 
backpacking, but is is fine for shorter © 
trips. The western region includes Utah 
and her neighboring states as well as 
California, the Northwest and Alaska. 


If you have not seen this guide, it 
would be well to look at it before purchas-~ 
ing a general guide. It is a joy to 
peruse wildflower books, whether they be 
technical and strictly botanical descrip- 
tions or colored picture versions. The 
Audubon Guide will help you find a good 
many of your unidentified flowers. 


NEW PUBLICATION: 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


eos 


“OLD GROWTH ForEsTs/ 
A BALANCED PERSPECTIVE” 


This 133-page report includes papers and 
Summaries of panel discussions from a confer- 
ence held in Eugene, Oregon, February 12-14, 
1982. The conference covered three major as- 
pects of the old growth issue -- ecological, 
sociological, and economic -- and included 
discussion of the implications for forest ma- 
nagement and policy. A wide range of views is 
represented, including the forest products 
industry, the scientific community, environ- 
mentalists, wildlife groups, and public agency. 
management. Cost of the proceedings is $15. 
Order from: 

Bureau of Governmental Research 

Pie Ox SIE . 

Eugene, Oregon 97403-0177 


THREATENED AND ENDANGERED PLANTS OF OREGON: 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, by Bob Meinke 


The long-awaited guide is now available from: 


Endangered Species Office 
USFW Service , 
500 NE Muitnohmah Building 
Portland Oregon 97232 


No charge, 352 pages. 


THE NPSO WELCOMES ITS NEW MEMBERS: 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Joseph A. Antos 
Kevin Brown 
Thomas G. Chastain 
Leonard B. Coop 
Scott J. Crazvg 
Tom Dudley Steve & Sandra. 
Charles B. Halpern Kuziemski 
Christine C. Johnson Janet E. Lindgren 
Paul J. Johnson Caroline Lindstedt 
Elaine Joyal Marcella & Steve 
Allison Louma Nelson 
Dan Louma > Beatrice R. Neuburg 
Catherine A, Mac~- Ralph Osier 

donald Jan Patton 
Teresa Magee Liz Rapp 
‘Robert J. Meinke Leslie Tose 
Grant G. Mitman Rita T. van Deene 
Laura Morrison 
Soozie Nebenzahl 
Paula W. Reid 
J. Douglas Ripley 
Mark Stern 
Richard H. Trojan 
David E. Walter 
Jeff Witcosky 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Susan C. Bodin 
Judy Cohen 
Melinda Francises 
E. Linnea Glennie 
David Green 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Jill Brenkman 
Ole T. Helgerson 
January Jennings 
June S. McDonald 
Barbara Mumblo 
Jean & Paul 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY no Oeics 


CHAPTER 
onammonueenaceanane BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 
Vernice Trish 

Elaine M, Maize 


Lucile M. Brady 
Mike Chilton 
Gordon & Kathy 
Fairley 
Lucile Housley 
Marcia Morse 
Ciaire A. Puchy 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Gail H. Christy 
Suzanne Cicutat 
Evelyn Eeverett 
J. W. Gerdemann 
Linda Parker 
Norma H. Pfeiffer 
Ivan Robertson 
Peggy Robinson 


David M. Danley 
Denise J. Harvey 
Suzanne Schock 
Joseph M, Welch 
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EARLY EXPERIENCES OF A BOTANIST, by L.F.Henderson 
continued from May 1982 Bulletin 


- Section 9 - 


I botanized, Indians or no Indians, ‘till about 
9:00 p.m., then camped for the night. As we were 
finishing our hasty supper, I looked up at one of the 
near ridges, and there sat a young Indian buck, painted 
as for war, and staring down at us. IL called Kirtley's 
attention to him, and said, "No use to beat a retreat 
now. Probably there are more near him. We will go to 
bed, put out our fire with water, and divide the night 
'ti1] 2:00 a.m. into 4 short watches. The man awake 
sits with rifle on his knees." Thus, we each got about 
2 hours' sleep and a watch of two long separate hours. 


Luckily we had cooked enough for breakfast the 
night before. We Literally bolted this, had our packs 
and saddles on in a jiffy, and were soon on our way 
again for Birch Creek, about 20 miles further up the 
stream. We reached the creek about 5:00 p.m., due to 
collecting, made a hasty supper, and then pushed on 
right towards the Lemhi Indian Reservation, but at the 
same time towards the Lemhi River and many farms and 
villages. We thought it better to travel all night, if 
our poor animals could stand it as well as could we. 

At 1:00 a.m. that night I stopped for Kirtley to catch 
up with the horses, as we had each divided the night 
tramp into what we thought 10 mile units. When he 
caught up with me, the horses could hardly lift one foot 
after the other, not to be wondered at when we had been 
22 hours on the road with almost no food for them, and 
never "packs off." "Here is good grass, and here we 
stay, but we must be up in about 2 or 3 hours, at day- 


light." We hobbled our horses, rolled into our blankets, - 


and were asleep. So tired were we that we did not stir 
Ti11 11:00 a.m. next morning: “If the Indians had 
come along, they would have had time to have cooked and 


eaten us before we woke up!" laughed Kirtley. 


‘Not waiting for breakfast, we hastily got started 

“and took to the bottoms away from the road. As we neared 

the Agency Buildings, we thought it queer we had met 

no Indians, and feeling pretty sure that Indians about 

to fight would be off the Agency grounds, while whites 

would probably have assembled there, we made a break 

for the houses. When we reached them, with ourselves 

and our horses winded, scattering flocks of young Indians 

on our way, the Agent appeared at the door, and laughed 

when told what we had heard. No Lemhi Indians were on 

the war path, but many of them had gone on a month's 

hunt and had painted for this purpose as they always do. 

Thus ended most ingloriously our Indian wart 


So we proceeded a few days more toward Salmon 
City, botanizing thoroughly to make up for lost time, 
and after a couple of weeks collecting in the mountains 
and plains of Salmon, I sold my horses and Kirtley and 
I started by stage and train for Moscow and the Univer- 
sity. lI continued collecting thoroughly for a few years 
in Northern and Southern Idaho, when a disastrous Eire 
swept.off our large university building, and with it 
went all equipment and my herbarium, which had taken 
25 years to make and was one of the joys of my life. 
“Soon after this, I resigned from the University, sold, 
or rather I may say, gave away, my large fruit farm 
seven miles from town, and moved in 1911 to Hood River, 


where our old house and fine orchard now awaited us. 
Here we lived and here I.labored, ‘till in 1924 1. 


received an offer to come as curator of the herbarium 
to the University of Oregon. 


And these past years have been one of the pleas- 
antest periods in my life. My work has been -- take 
care of the herbarium, name and mount thousands of © 
plants.to. tiicrease it, which takes all of late fall, 
winter, and early spring. My summer duties were trips 
into_every part of Oregon, collecting for the herbarium 
and exchanging. In 1926 I worked in Curry and Josephine 


Counties; in 1927 I went all over Malheur and Harney; 
in 1928 IL started working in Lake and Klamath Counties, 
but went into the hospital, and one of our students 
completed my work for the year. In 1929 I took all 
the coast counties, from Curry in the south to Clatsop 
in the north; in 1930-E-teok.up Douglas, Josephine 

and Jackson; in 1931 owing to lack of funds, I did 
only a little work in Lane and Deschutes Counties. 

As my travelling conditions were infinitely easier 
since coming to the University, I had no severe 
experiences during these years. 


In cénclusion lét me cHil your attention to one 
year which needs only to be mentioned in this lecture. 


own Alma Mater, Cornell. It was perhaps the most 
enjoyable year I ever spent in my life. Professor 
Piper, a good friend of mine, had his sabbatical year 
at the same time and had preceeded me to Cambridge. 
Here we worked together nearly a year, and here we 

both wrote up and published many new species of plants. 
But our time was not spent altogether at the laboratory. 


of the New England Botanical Club, and once we were 
included in an invitation to take breakfast, the 
hundred or more of us,at the magnificent home of Pro-~ 
fessor C.S, Sargent, and then to be taken all over 
his grounds, 20 acres in extent, in the heart of beau- 
tiful Brookline, and there enjoy with him his Rhododen- 
drons gathered from every part of the world, and just 
then in bloom. 


A few of these trips to the environs of Boston 
and to neighboring towns stand out in my memory 
today. One we spent in old Salem, with its quiet streets 
shaded by giant elms whose branches interlaced from 
opposite sides; Hawthorne's "House of Seven Gables," 
sitting in a street which seemed almost deserted; the 
Old Witch House in which many a poor innocent.was tried 
and convicted for witchcraft; and several old houses, 
built long before the Revolution, and kept in good 
repair by societies and city government. Then there 
was to me the red letter day when we started at Wash- 
ington's Elm in Cambridge and partly by street cars, 
partly on foot, the fodr of us traced the advance of 
the British through Lexington to Concord, and their 
succeeding disastrous retreat. 


After dinner in Concord, while the other three 
visited the:-homes of many celebrities in the city, I 
bent my steps alone to Walden Pond, a mile or two from 
town, to visit the spot where Thoreau lived and wrote | 
so many years. Walden was as smooth as a pane of glass. 
All around me, in the surrounding woods, were the fam- 
ilies of probably the same birds and squirrels about 
which the "Sage of Concord" wrote so entrancingly. Just 
at one end of the pond, or lake as we would call it here, 
I found the site of Thoreau'’s old home, or cabin as he 
called it, and there were the remains of the old chimney 
he himself erected. Every remnant of the house was gone, _ 
but I followed the custom, found a washed pebble the 
size of my fist, and added it to the heap. Then, as I 
retraced my steps to Concord in the rays of the fast 
descending sun, and in a stillness so profound I could 
hear all the voices of Old Mother Earth to a quarter of 
a mile away, it seemed as if.the spirit of the great 
seer, poet, and philosopher accompanied me to town and 
gave me his benison as I once more crossed the threshold 
of civilization and mankind. . 
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ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT: 
WE. WON! ! 


The House passed the Endangered Species 
Act by voice vote on 8 June; the Senate 
passed its similar bill, also by voice vote, 
on 9 June. The two bills be reconciled 
in a conference - not expected to be diffi- 
cult since there are only a few substantive 
differences between them. Then both houses 
will pass the common version and it must. be 
signed by the President. 
no indications that he will veto it.) 


Passing the ESA turned out to be easier 
than we had feared just 6 months ago. Our 
vigorous campaign deserves much of the 
credit. The opponents' overconfidence is 
another explanation. But a crucial factor 
was the strong support of the House and 
Senate committee leaderships for the pro- 
gram. These people and their staffs worked 
very hard to develop compromises that would 
be supported by a broad range of interests. 
They deserve our thanks. By expressing 
our gratitude, of course,we also put them 
in a good frame of mind to hear our re- 
quests next time. So, please write to 
Senators John Chafee (R.I.), George Mitchell 
(Maine), Slade Gorton (WA), and co-sponsors 
Howard Baker (Tenn.), Jennings Randolph 


(So far, there are 


(WFA), Max Baucus (Mont.), Gary Hart (Colo.), 


Patrick Moynihan (NY), Quentin Burdick (ND), 
Robert Stafford (VT.), Frank Murkowski (AK), 
Charles Percy (IL), and Henry Jackson (WA); 
and to Congresspeople John Breaux (LA), and 
Edwin Forsythe (NJ), and co-sponsors 
Claudine Schneider (RI), David Bown (Miss.), 
James Oberstar (Minn.), Don Bonker (WA), Roy 
Dyson (md), Fofo Sunia (American Samoa), 
Earl Hutto (Fla.), Gerry Studds (MA), W. 
Tauzin (LA), Joel Pritchard (WA), David 
Emery (Maine), Jack Fields (TX), Norman 
Shumway (CA), Charles Dougherty (PA), and 
William Carney (NY). 


J. 


Letters to Senators may be addressed to 
the Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510; to Congresspeople, to House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 


Finally, I wish to thank you for all 
your invaluable help. I am convinced that 
your active support of the Act, and in par- 
ticular its continued protection for 
plants and other “lower life forms’, headed 
off the dangerous attacks that were being 
circulated last Fall. 


We will continue to be active. After 
all, once the reauthorization is signed, we 
still must assure its proper implementation. 
Meanwhile, thank you once again. 


Natural Resources 


Faith Campell, 
Tress 


[From: 
Defense Council, 
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in identification and conservation of the native 
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A NOTE FROM YOUR EDITOR 


I would like to acknowlege all the positive feedback I 

it. ts a 

labor of love’ , but nevertheless Still a labor, and 

all the strokes help me make it through the chores. 

I must pass some of the compliments on to our past 
president, Dr. David Wagner, who continues to help 

with everything including sensitive policy issues, ideas, 
an additional proofread, or even an’ occasional trip to 
the printing shop. The NPSO gains incredibly from the 

's professional botanists 


such as Dr. Wagner. 


Those professionals and knowlegeable "amateurs" who 

submit to the Bullitin are also deserving of credit. So 
far the job of editing has been made simpler by the quality 
articles that are submitted. JI encourage others to 

submit articles, or even ideas. I am suré our membership 
is hiding unused talent. Remember, the greater the variety 
of material I have to choose from for the Bulletin, the 
more enjoyable your reading will be! Copy deadline 

remains the 15th of each month. Be on time. 


Request for office supplies. Does anyone have an empty 
file cabinet, or used file folders? Through the months 


of editing I have accumulated boxes of written matter. 
Tt is organized, but I need a place to put it all. Can 
you help? 


Extra bulletins. We have many extra April, May, and 
June 1982 Bulletins. Let's use them for advertising 
at all the summer activities such as county fairs and 
the state fair. Write to request yours Now.. LAV. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 
Oregon Chapter: July 10-11, 1982. 


The Oregon Chapter of The Nature Conservancy will 
gather in the. pinelands of the spring-fed Metolius 
River for its Annual Meeting and the dedication 

of two new preserves: The Metolius River Preserve, 
and the Wildhaven Preserve. For more information 
contact TNC, 1234 NW 25th AVE, Portland OR 97210, 
228-9561. 


NEEDED 
SEEDS OF LOMATIUM NUDICAULE 


+ Seeds of 5-10 individuals, packaged 


separately. 


* BA voucher specimen. 
Please send to: 


Dr. Mark A. Schlessman 
Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie, New York 14601 
Department of Biology 


[Dr. Schlessman did his graduate work on the 
tuberous lomatiums at the University of 
Washington, Seattle.] 


rn swamp laurel 
Wee pay pose oe a SISKIYOU CHAPTER: 
Meetings: 


CHAPTER NEWS 
NO MEETINGS SCHEDULED UNTIL OCTOBER. 


Field Trips: 
CANCELLED: Black Bear Swamp trip, 10. July. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings: 

17 July. Mt Ashland Loop Trip. We'll head 
Wednesday, July 28, 7:00 p.m., Central Library, up to Mt Ashland to see sub-alpine meadows, 
801 SW 10th, Portland. Plant collections serpentine outcrops, and talus slopes and 
and herbaria. Dr. Kenton Chambers from return to the valley via Ruch. Meet at the 
Oregon State University will speak. Dr. Chambers Medford K-Mart at 8:30 and the Ashland Bi-Mart 
is the curator of the Oregon State University at.9:00 a.m. For more information, call 
Herbarium, andis awéll respected systematic Dave Garcia, the trip leader, at 899-9039. 


botanist. 
7 August. Crater Lake Wildflower Path. 
August: NO MEETING SCHEDULED This will be an easy stroll through the 
picturesque path near. the park's admini- 
stration headquarters. Meet at the Ashland 


Fi Tri : : 
Field Trips Bi-Mart at 8:30 and the Medford K-Mart at 
a. July 3 d 4. Strawberry Moun- 9:00 a.m. For more information, call Marylou 
Weekend, July 3 an otraweS sy Schnoes at 770-5519. 


tain. George Lewis, leader. Call Shep 


Wilson or Joyce Beeman about arrangements. 
CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Saturday, July 10. Mirror Lake. Esther 


Kennedy, leader. Carpoool 8:30 a.m. at Meeting: 
the Department of Motor Vehicles parking 
lot, N.E. 60th & Glison, or meet at the Thursday, July 15, 7:30 p.m. Oregon State 
trailhead, one-half mile short of the Ski University, Room 2082, Cordley Hall. The 
Bowl at 9:30. Nature Conservancy in Oregon will be the 

; program presented by Cathy Macdonald, a 
Saturday, July 17. Grassy Knoll. Mary graduate student of 0.5S.U., who has worked 
Jane Fredricks, leader. Carpool 8:30 with the Nature Conservancy for serveral 
aem., at the DMV lot as above, or meet at years. 
the new Skyline Trail facility located ; 
directly south of Bridge of the Gods at. Field Trip: 
9:45. 


Saturday, July 24, Cascade Head, with Cathy 


Saturday, July 24. Lolo Pass Area. Dr. Macdonald. Meet at the Otis Cafe at 10:00 
George Jeffcott, leader. Carpool at Tri- QeMe The Otis Cafe is one~half mile east 
Met's Handyman Park & Ride lot, 15550 S.E. of Highway 101 on Highway 18. Bring lunch. 
McLaughlin, at 9:00 a.m., or meet at Zig 

Zag Ranger Station 9:45. 


Saturday, July 31. No field trip scheduled. WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 

Saturday , August 7. Barlow Butte. Ann Field Trips: 

Whitmyer, leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. at the 

DMV lot as above, or meet 10:00 a.m. at the July 3-4-5. Metolius River Area (Weekend 
rest stop in Government Camp. camp-out). For details contact Wilbur 


Bluhm, leader. 393-2934. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER July 10. Iron Mountain (in conjunction 
ae ar ORT ED with Audubon). Irma Bunnell, leader, 
Field Trips: 393-6159. Carpool at south Salem K-Mart 
Tere has . 8:00 a.m. 
-16th July. Steens Mountain ~ We will car- 
pool at 5:00 p.m., Friday, in MacDonald's July 10. Half-day easy trip. Jackson/ 
parking lot. Probable camping site will Frasier Creeks Wetland grasses and sedges 
be Fish Lake if road is open. For more with Kenton Chambers (752-3646). Car- 
information contact Stuart Garrett or pool at Salem K-Mart, 8:00 a.m., or 
Jack Schwartz. or in Corvallis at Payless parking lot, 9th and 
Circle Blvd., 9:00 a.m. Mariana Bornholdt, 
3lst July. Many Lakes. (Proposed leader: (585-2057). 
Research Natural Area). Bill Hopkins, 
botanist and USFS ecologist will take us Tily. 174: RGrowh bakes. ’Moderate.ceftort 


to this floristically interesting area ; ea ener ar ae 3 J 
near Cultus Mountain on the Deschutes ae Pate eorsye cc oe : peas 7230 
National Forest. Carpool at MacDonald's (393-2131) Pan “PASSES 
parking lot at 8:30 a.m. i 


July 31. Mt. Beachie. Strenuous trip. 
Meet at south Salem K~Mart, 7:30 a.m. 
Contact Jack Bailey (394-2414) for de- 
tails. 


2ist August. Rock Mesa in Three Sisters 
Wilderness. This area has been claimed 
for a possible open-pit pumice mine. We 
will make the short 6 mile round trip hike 
to botanize and search for several 
threatened/endangered plants which have 
been or should be found there. Meet at 


August 7. Woodpecker Ridge. Easy trip. 
Doris McDougall, leader (581-2885). 


1 + « 
Seen s parking lot 8:30 a.m. for August 21. Papoose Lakes. Moderate 
p . effort trip. Wilbur Bluhm, leader 


-32- (393-2934). 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, July 12, 7:15 pom. NOTE: 

THIS IS THE SECOND MONDAY OF THE MONTH. 
TO AVOID THE 4th OF JULY HOLIDAY. 

Rainy Day Poppies and Other Delights. 
Malcom Manley, Emerald Chapter member 
and long time photographer, will share 
his three part slide show, consisting 
of Oregon scenics, mushrooms, and wild 
flowers. Malcolm utilizes two pro~ 
jectors to accomplish the slow dissolve 
with background music for an outstand- 
ing show. Juanita Manley, Emerald 
Treasurer, assists. Opportunity to 
talk with Malcolm following. Meet at 
the American Red Cross Building, 150 
East 18th, Eugene. 


Monday, August 2, 7:15 p.m. Sharing native 
pliant literature, by Linda Johnson, 


Emerald Chapter Vice President, and other chapter 
members toshare individual's collections of native 


plant literature. 


In so doing we will be offer- 


ing many opportunities for the group. to discuss 
openly their interest in the various literature. 


After the program, tables will be set up to 
display the literature discussed, 


brought in by our members. 


Linda Johnson, 747-4048, evenings. ; 
American Red Cross Building, address above. 


Field Trips: 


July 18 (a Sunday). Upper Elk Meadow, 
south of Cottage Grove up Big River 
Road. Alan Curtis, BLM botanist, will 
lead this repeat Emerald Chapter field 
trip to a wet meadow at 4,200 feet. 
Expect to see Frasera umpquaensis, — 
Sidalcea cusickii, Angelica genuflexa, 
and a host of other native plants. 
Wear boots that can take bog conditions. 
Bring lunch and beverage. Meet at the 
South Eugene High Parking Lot at 8:30 


aem. 
July 23, 94 256 oth seach of Penstemon 
glaucinus. Ken Lodewick leads this 


Obsidian trip to the Gearhart Mountains 

in Klamath and Lake Counties. Call Ken 
at 344-6533 for information on departure, 
transportation and camping plans. Pre= 
registration required. 


July 31 - August 1. Tam McArthur Rim in 
the Three Sisters Wilderness and over- 
night at one of three campgrounds in the. 
Three Creeks Campground area. Meet 
Harold Dunn, leader, Saturday July 31 at 
10:00 a.m. at the large parking lot of 
Three Creeks Campground. Call Harold, 
746-3063, or Charlene Simpson, 686-1094. 


August 7. Lane County Coast/Siltcoos 
Outlet. Expect to see late summer native 
plants of wet places, deflation plains, 
foredunes, brush thickets and beach, 
Margaret Markley, Emerald Chaper member 
and resident of Florence, will lead us 

on an easy hike to some of her favorite 
places. Meet at South Eugene High School 
parking lot, 8:00 a.m., or in Florence at 
the Junction of Highways 126 and 101 at 
9:30 asm. Call Margaret (Florence 997- 
8552) or Charlene (Eugene 686-1094). 


or selections 
Those interested in 


participating or contributing should contact 
Meet: at the 


(Editor's note: 


PLANT SPECIES CHECKLISTS 


The Emerald Chapter field trip notebook 
is now in operation. I have organized by 
county and field sites a collection of many 
plant checklists. It is extremely impor- 
tant throughout this season of "hiking 
about" that we make a conscientious effort 
to list the plants we are seeing, even 
if only by common name. Someone will 
surely help organize the list for you. In 
the continuing effort along with the 
Portland Chapter, and other chapters who 
are keeping checklists, we can communicate 
easily the whereabouts of sensitive, threate" 
endangered plant sites, and first-time 
Finds. I encourage all chapters to take 
seriously the need to have a chapter field 
checklist. If you need more information 
or examples of how a notebook can look, 
contact Charlene Holizworth, Portland 
Chapter, for her thoughtful suggestions. 


Linda Johnson 
Emerald Chapter 


ALPINA RESEARCH 


ALPINA RESEARCH is a non-profit organiza~ 
tion, founded in 1980, by a group of 
specialists devoted to the scientific 
knowledge and growing of alpine and native 
plants. Many worldwide known specialists 
and botanical gardens support these goals 
with the research approach of studying 
plants. 


Some of the goals of ALPINA RESEARCH are: 


- Maintain a year round service of a 
SEED BANK. 

- Collect and exchange plant material 
and information: 


a) plant, cutting, seed, pollen, 


etc. 
b) comments, slides, prints, 
articles, etc. 


c) herbarium specimens 


= Experiment on their propagation and 
~ cultural requirements. 


Publish the results of research of the 
members in articles, monographs. 
Release scientific information on the 
taxonomy and the culture of these 
plants. 


We believe that, by the exchange of seed 
and information between dedicated gardeners 
and botanical gardens, through ALPINA RE- 
SEARCH, and the growing of these plants, we 
will help to save the species that are not 
yet classified as endangered. 

For more information, write to the follow=- 
ing address; 


Mr. Majella Larochelle, Director 
ALPINA RESEARCH 

630 S.E. Rene 
Gresham, OR 97030 

We have inquired into Mr. 
Larochellets intentions, and are assured that 
he fully supports the NPSO Code of Ethics as 
reprinted, for your convenience, on page 7. . Seeds 
and cuttings are to be obtained from garden 


grown, nursery propagated stock.) 
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EMERALD CHAPTER FIELD TRIP REPORT: Be! ogee 


MT. BALDY,.4ed4 by HERM FITZ 


The Mt. Baldy field trip proved to be a very 
exciting, full day. Saturday, 22 May, the 
Eugene Natural History Society and the NPSO 
Emerald Chapter started out 38 strong and hiked 
through privately owned hillside meadow and 
pastures, where we viewed many common valley 
plants. We slowly climbed into stands of oak, 
Quercus garryana, douglas fir, Pseudotsuga 
menziesii, and grand fir, Abies grandis, 
many big leaf maples, Acer macrophyllun, 
and an occasional Oregon ash, Fraxinus latifolia. 


The shrubbery was mixed:. snowberry, Symphoricarpos 


albus, both elderberry species, Sambucus sSpp., 
indian plum, Oemleria cerasiformis, blackberry, 
Rubus sp., scotch and french broom, Cytissus 
scoparius and C. monspessulanus. Along the way 


Dr. Fitz would stop to give us a helpful taxonomic 


lesson for the species encountered, including 
some of his "tricks of the trade." 


By lunch time we had seen not only many plants 
but thanks to the watchful eyes and ears of the - 
natural historians in the group we got to 
see a vesper sparrow nest with three eggs, 
and later on the singing black-headed grossbeak. 
"Now that's the way a bird ought to sound." 

As we continued our hike the day was graced with 
more sounds, western-wood peewee, sights of the 
small red and black cinnabar moths fluttering 
around, a fast moving red-bellied salamander, 

a small gold backed beetle (which enjoys eating 
the toxic locoweed), and an unusual sight, 

a hummingbird chasing a killdeer! Dr. Fitz 
delighted us with stories on the development of 
the oak gall and the cynipid wasp, the changing 
colors of Myosotis discolor, forget-me-not, 

due to pollination, and, the moveable T-parted 
stigma of monkey flower, Mimulus sp. 


As we approached our last surge to reach the 
‘top of Baldy many in the group decided to explore 
around on their own while other participants went 
straight up the last stretch of hillside to 
reach the top. Here was a panaramic view of the 
Eugene-Springfield area, and Dr. Fitz outlined 


for us the entirety of the McKenzie River drainage. 


While on top we found lady slipper, Calypso. 
bulbosa, shooting star, Dodecatheon hendersonii, 
“Tarkspur, Delphinium sp., and Arenaria Sp. 
within a stand of conifers. Once back with the 

group, Dr. Fitz showed us the location of the 

very tiny timwort, Microcala quadrangularis. 

Listed R&T in Oregon, this gentian had been seen 

only twice in 90 years, most recently in 1978 

between Albany and Eugene. What an exciting 

sight for all of us, crawling on hands and knees 
to the clicking sounds of many cameras. 


Microcala quadrangularis 


from Hitchcock et al, Vascular Plants of the Pacific Northwest 


As we began to descend a different way (through 
a little more poison oak than we wanted) we watched 
carefully for sites where Dr. Fitz had reported 
finding R&T Silene hookeri, Hooker's silene, but 
to no avail. Something is left to discover on 
the next trip! The day's trip proved extremely 
‘successful, and I tallied nearly 100 plants, 


including trees and ferns (not including creatures, 


We thank the pleasant weather, the NHS, and the 
NPSO members and most of all Dr. Fitz for sharing 
with us some of his botanical discoveries, his 
expertise, and his delightfully wonderful 
personality. 

Botanically yours, 

Linda Johnson, Emerald Chapter 


[Dr. Fitz's McKenzie Drainage Checklist, 24pp., 
$1.00 cost to. offset printing, is still available. 
Write Herm Fitz, P.O. Box 272, Blue River OR, 
97413.. Please include something for return 
postage. ] 


OREGON'S FLORA - THE MEXICAN CONNECTION 
By Frank Sesock 


Ranging from mountain to desert environments 
exists a diverse range of plants having their 
limits of distribution in Oregon and northern 
Mexico. The mountain-foothill complexes of 
Baja California Norte contain the widest 
array of plants with like representatives in 
Oregon. While hiking in the Sierra San Pedro 
Martir, with Reid Moran, we both noticed. the 
obvious simularities of flora in Oregon-Cali-~ 
fornia and Mexico. Perhaps the greatest 
representation of flora in the Mexican 
connection is trans-California. The follow- 
ing plants have a northernmost distribution 
in Oregon - range through California. Lers, 
minating southern range extensions in 
northern Mexico. The knobcone pine Pinus 
attenuata , Sugar Pine P. lambertiana, Jeff- 
rey Pine P. jeffreyi, Incense Cedar Calocedrus 
decurrens, and California White Fir (Abies 
concolor var. lewiana, form the arborifloral 
Conifer connection. Shrubs - small trees of 
the chaparral complex includes: Cercocarpus 
betuloides, Hollyleaf buckthorn Rhamnus 
crocea ssp. ilicifolia and Coffeeberry Rhamus 
californica. The Canyon Live Oak Quercus 
chrysolepis ranges into Baja California, but 
Quercus kelloggii has not, to date, been lo- 
catea in Mexico (I. Wiggins). In the arroyos 
and along the streams are scattered popula~ 
tions of California laurel Umbellularia 
California and Bonpland Willow Salix bon- 
plandiana - which ranges through Mexico into 
Guatemala, and Hinds willow Salix hindsiana. 


Plants of the desert community include: 
Ephedra nevadensis and the Pickleweed Allen- 
rolfea occidentalis. 


At the higher levels of elevation in the 
Sierra San Pedro Martir, exists populations 
of Snow brush Ceanothus cordulatus and the 
Snow plant Sarcodes sanguinea. 


Pacific Madrone Arbutus menziesii at 
nearly 9000' elevation, Pinus contorta var. 
murrayana Sierra lodgepole pine, Quaking 
aspen Populus tremuloides (the most widely 
distributed tree in N. America) are found 
in Baja California, but all said trees range 
north of Oregon. 


The Mexican connection plays an important 
link to Oregon's flora. Many of the plants 
have penetrated Mexico from the north. On 
the other hand, the following plants of the 
Mexican connection ra ing south of the Oregor: 
State Line includes: “Toyon Heteromeles arbu- 
tifolia along the Klamath River, Bush Poppy 
Dendromecon rigidum, and Mexican elder Sam- 
bucus mexicana. in time many other floral 
Tinks will be discovered - in the complex 
relationship of the geologic and climatic 
simularities that have produced Oregon's 
Mexican Connection. 


ECOLOGICAL NOTES 


Indian Plum is Probably Fly-Pollinated - 
Results of One Season's Research 


In February I wrote about Indian Plum 
(Oemleria cerasiformis: Rosaceae), our 
earliest spring-~blooming native shrub, and 
asked some tough questions: 


Why does it bloom so early and what polli- 
nates it? 


Why is it dioecious (male & femal flowers 
on separate plants)? 


I heard from several readers, including 
Dr. A, R. Kruckeberg of the University of 
Washington, whose former student M. Deardorff 
did research on Indian plum in 1973. Ms. 
Deardorff's results were inconclusive but she 
showed by bagging that Indian plum requires 
insect visitors for pollination and she ob- 
served insects from a number of orders on the 
flowers. 


I bagged female flowers before the petals 
opened, then hand-pollinated some of these and 
verified Ms. Deardorff's conclusion that 
animal vectors are indeed required for fruit 
- set in Oemleria. 


To find what insects visit Indian plum I 
hung up sticky traps provided by Dr. Jack 
Lattin of Oregon State University. Some of 
the traps were baited with male blossoms, some 
with female, and some were left empty to act 
as controls. From these traps I collected 
insects from 8 orders, but the flies (order 
Diptera) far outnumbered all the others. (85 
flies collected vs. 15 insects from the other 
7 orders). 


Indian plum pollen grains 
as seen with the Scanning 
Electron Microscope 
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Flies came equally to traps baited with 
male and female flowers, and were mostly ab- 
sent from empty traps. So it seems reasonable 
to conclude that flies are attracted to the 
urine-like odor of Indian plum flowers and 
that they tend to visit male and female flow- 
ers equally -- important attributes for 
potential pollinators. 


I did not, this.season, capture flies carry- 
ing Indian plum pollen on their bodies. I 
hope to gather that necessary piece of evidence 
next year. 


It has been suggested that Indian plum is 
pollinated by Staphylinid beetles. These were 
not found in my study and my populations set. 


abundant fruit. Ms. Deardorff found Staphy- 
linids but primarily on male flowers. It seems 
likely that these beetles are pollen predators. 
Perhaps it was in order to protect the vulner- 
able superior ovaries from. flower predators 

such as beetles that Indian plum made the 
evolutionary move to dioecy. This last is, OF 
course, only an hypothesis and one that is not 
easy to test. As for the very early blooming 
time, Ms. Dearforff speculated that this enables 
Indian plum to avoid competition for pollinators 
but the question remains an open one. 


Identification of the pollinator(s) of In- 
dian plum now seems only to require capturing 
insects (presumably flies) carrying Indian plum 
pollen, and this, as I said above, I hope to 
accomplish next spring. 


Rhoda Love 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Polemoniaceae - PHLOX FAMILY 

The Phlox Family is not large, but is well distributed 
throughout both hemispheres from tropical regions to 
higher, cool temperate and arctic latitudes. The | 
family is predominantly New World, however, and is 
best represented in western North America. Temperate 
members of this family are mostly herbs, both annual 
and perennial, but in the tropics some assume the 
habit of shrubs or small trees (cantua, Huthia, Bon- 
plandia, Loeselia) or even lianas (Cobaea). Of the. 
18 genera in the family, 11 are represented in Oregon; 
of the 300 species, nearly 70 can be found in our 
state. ; 


Fifteen species of Wild Sweet William (Phlox) occupy 
varied habitats from shaded woods to alpine slopes,. 
including the rare P. hendersonii known in Oregon only 
on the north slope of Mt. Hood. Seven species of 
Polemonium (Polemonium) are found, with pinnate leaves 
and often a mephitic odor, the taller being known as 
“Jacob's Ladder" and the dwarf alpine species called 
"Sky Pilot." Skunk Polemonium (Pp. viscosum), on rocky 
slopes above timberline, is known only from a few 
widely separated peaks of eastern Oregon - in the 
Wallowas, .the Strawberry Mountains, and on the Steens 
Mountain. Thirteen species of the genus Gilia, also 
including rpomopsis, are found here in drier habitats; 
among them the Blue Field Gilia (Gc. capitata) and the 


striking Scarlet Gilia (G. aggregata - also referred 


to by some authors as Ipomopsis aggregata). Of nine 


species of Collomia (collomia) occupying varied habi- 


‘tats, two are rare: Bristle-flower Collomia (c. 
macrocalyx), disjunct in eastern Oregon, and Mt. 
Mazama Collomia (c. mazama) of the South Cascades. 
Six species of Linanthus (Linanthus) occupy open 
places throughout the state. Twelve species of 
Navarretia (Navarretia) are found in diverse habitat, 
mostly in dry open sites; Tehama Navarretia (N. heter- 
andera) is a California species known only in Jackson 
County, near Table Rock. Few-flowered Eriastrum 
(z. sparsiflorum) is native to dry, often sandy 
places at lower elevations east of the Cascades; 
Bristly Langlosia (z. setosissima) occupies dry, 
stony ground in northeastern Malheur County. Pink 
Microsteris (Microsteris. gracilis) is represented by 
an eastern and a western variety on each side of the 
Cascade Crest in dry to moist, open places of the 
foothills and lowlands. Three species of Leptodac- 
tylon (Leptodactylon) may be found east of the 
Cascades in dry places, including Hazel's Prickly- 
phlox (z. hazelae), endemic to the Snake River Canyon 
of Wallowa County. Finally, two species of the small, 
leafless annual Gymnosteris (Gymnosteris) are found 
in dry, often sandy open places at low elevations - 
one of which, the Large-flowered Gymnosteris (c. 
nudicaulis) is rare in eastern Oregon. 


continued on next page 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES, continued 


In Oregon, members of this family are herbaceous, oc- 
cassionally woody at the base. Leaves may be alternate 
or opposite, or a combination thereof, and vary from 
simple in most genera to compound, as in Polemonium. 
Flowers are bisexual, regular, and borne in leaf axils 
or terminal, either solitary or in cymose clusters of 
dense heads. The floral pattern is quite consistent. 
The calyx consists of five sepals joined into a tube. 
Five petals are fused to form a corolla, with a tube 
bearing five spreading lobes, or of a bell or funnel 
shape. Tne five stamens are fused to the inner wall 

of the corolla (said to be “epipetalous") and alternate 
with the lobes. Often these stamens are seen to arise 
from the corolla tube at various and unequal heights. 
The two pollen sacs of each anther open by longitudinal 
slits. The pistil is almost always of three fused 
carpels (rarely 2 or 4) with the same number of locules, 
with 1 to many ovules on axile placentation within each 
chamber. This superior ovary bears a simple style with 
stigmatic lobes equal to the number of carpels. The 
fruit is a dry "loculicidal" capsule splitting along 
the midrib of each carpel. 


Pollination among Polemoniaceae is effected by bees in 
most’ North American members. A notable array of mecha- 
nisms has arisen from this primitive condition: The 
use of hummingbirds by various Gilia, Ipomopsis, and 

. Polemonium, flies by other Gilia, Linanthus and 
Polemonium, OY beetles In some Ipomopsis and Linanthus. 
Tropical genera are also pollinated by butterflies, 
hawkmoths and hummingbirds, while the lianas (cobaea) 
are pollinated by bats. 


The family is of some economic value in the cultivation 
of colorful flowers of some species of Polemonium, 
Phlox, Gilia, Cobaea, and Linanthus. 


The generalized floral formula for the Polemoniaceae is: 


5 5 65 
cbs (@) 

with a superior ovary. So next time you find an herb 
with this formula, the five stamens being epipetalous 
and perhaps of unequal insertion and length - and if 
the ovary is tri-locular with axile placentation, it 
is quite likely that you have found a member of the 
Polemoniaceae - the Phlox Family. 


A loculicidal capsule. Note 
the dehiscence (splitting) 
along the midrib of each 
carpel. 


A schematic view of a cross- 
section of a tri-carpellate ovary 
with three locules and numerous 
ovules with axile placentation. 


A diagrammatic view of a pistil 
of three fused carpels, a single 
style with three stigmatic lobes. 


An excised corolla, partially cutaway, 
of a typical polemoniaceous flower, 
showing the united corolla, the 
spreading limbs, and the unequal, 
epipetalous stamens. 


A leaf and inflorescence of Great 
Polemonium (Polemonium carneum). 

Note the pinnately-compound leaf 

and the typical cymose inflorescence. 


A typical polemoniaceous stamen, 
showing longitudinally dehiscent 
pollen sacs. 


GENERAL GUIDELINE: 


I. 
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GUIDELINES AND ETHICAL CODE, 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


(Adopted 1978) 


Think twice. Use dis-— 
eretion. A plant in 
Place is worth two in 
the hand. Love thy 
flora. 


Chapter Guidelines 


Know your rare, threatened and ehdane 
gered species. Know your fragile - 
environments and unique biotic commuc 
nities, 


Be alert to threats to native plants 
and their habitats, Appoint watch- 
dog committees to keep aware of these 
threats and inform the chapter. 


Take action to protect native plants, 
Work with all groups and the general 
public to protect native plants and 
their habitats. Be prepared to 
salvage plants where they are threa- 
tened by outright destruction. Help 
eradicate particularly aggressive 
ana successful exotic plants that 
threaten native plants. Take 
responsible outings. 


Educate your members and the public 
about native plants, and encourage 
them to use good judgment in the 
study, enjoyment, and use of native 
plants. 


‘Encourage your members to grow native 
plants only from seeds or cuttings. 


Out There Among the Plants 
cs 


Outings for whatever purpose must 
never endanger a plant population. 
Encourage non-destructive modes of 
learning and enjoyment: photography, 
artwork, scientific description, 
esthetic prose and poetry, and 80 On. 


On group outings (field trips, con- 
servation activities, class field 
studies), group leaders must take 
responsibility for protecting native 
plants from the activities of the | 
group. All participants should 
understand the goal of plant protec; 
tion, the purpose of the outing, and 
the means by which they can make the 


. least impact on Plants: and the 


natural habitat. 


Know where endangered species are 
growing and plan outings with this 
knowledge in mind. 


Respect private and public property. 
Do not trespass. Know the regulations 
for use of the land and natural re- 
sources=~public or private=-your group 


. is entering. 


Respect the habitat as a whole. Avoid 
disturbing wildlife, such as nesctng 
birds and nesting hornets. 


“Be sensitive to the human foot as a 
threat to plants. Visits to fragile 
environments should be carefully 
planned. Students should be given 
adequate direction by their instructor, 
and excessive collecting should be 
discouraged. Better one person enter 

a fragile area to identify: a piant 

Pier the whole group. 


7. 


III. 
l. 


5.4 


Collecting. should be considered only 
when identification cannot be made in 
the field or when it will contribute 
significantly to educational or scien- 
tific objectives. Collecting for 
whatever purpose should be done as 
inconspicuously as possible. Casual 
observers may not understand the ~ 
reasons for collecting and may feel 
license to do likewise. 


Collecting must never endanger a plant 
population. Collect seeds or cuttings 
in preference to whole plants. Do not 


collect underground plant parts except 


for identification purposes. Avoid 
excessive collecting: this calls for 
exercise of good judgment by the 
collector, Consider the use of rules 
of thumb for judging whether to pick 
or not to pick, Encourage group study 
of one specimen. Consider using weeds, 
garden species, or lab-grown specimens 
for educational purposes. 


Using Native Plants 


Use of native plants--in wildflower 
shows, Plant sales, and horticulture=- 
must never threaten their populations. 


Native plant species for sale should 
be obtained by salvage, seeds, or  — 
cuttings--in that order of priority-- 
and whole plants should never be dug 
up, except for salvage. Seeds should 
not be sold. Growers must exercise 
discretion in collecting seeds and 
cuttings to avoid endangering plant 
populations. 


Native plants for sale should state 
on the label how obtained or grown. 
Chapters should consider certifying 
commercial growers who follow good 
ethical practice, and should urge the 
public not to buy unless plants were 


obtained or grown according to these 


guidelines, 


The sale and use of particularly 
aggressive and successful exotic 

lant species, such as gorse, broom, 
and pampas grass, should be discoura~ 
ged. 


Salvage of native plants should be 
encouraged when their destruction is 
certain: at quarries, mines, dams, 
building construction sites, road 
construction sites. Salvage is not 
necessarily called for, however, on 
logging sites, some recreational areas, 
and rangeland. Salvaged plants should 
be kept potted long enough before sale 
to ensure that they will survive the 
shock of transplant. , 


Wildflower shows should make maximum 
use of their educational potential. 
Inform the public of the goals of 
NPSO; explain the guidelines your 
chapter follows in studying, enjoying, 


-and using native plants--including 


guidelines followed in collecting for 
the show; consider using all other 
educational options (slides, artwork, 
publications, herbarium collections, 
news media, etc.); and continue the 
educational "life" of display 
materials after the show by donating 
them to schools, libraries, or other 
constructive uses. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Memorial Day Weekend brought nearly 100 
members of the Native Plant Society of Oregon 
and guests/visitors to south-eastern Oregon. 
The idea of using the Malheur Field Station 
proved to be little short of brilliant; we 
all appreciated the convenience of the setting. 
Three cheers to the Denzel Fergusons (now 
retired from the position) for their service 
to our crowd, and to Harry Oswald, the Urbans, 
and the Blue Mountain Chapter for pulling this 
oft. 


The highpoint of the meeting itself was the 
entertaining and informative talk given by Dr. 
Pat Packard of the College of Idaho in Caldwell, 
Idaho. She discussed the endemic plants found 
in south-eastern Oregon and adjacent Idaho, and 
some of the evolutionary processes which might 
have brought them into being. 


There was business carried out at this 
meeting. The main thing which was voted upon- 
was (sadly, to be sure) a raise in dues. The 
NPSO will go into the red if it continues to 
publish its Bulletin monthly without additional 
member support, so. the dues were raised to 
$7.50 for students, $10.00 for individuals, and 
$15.00 for family. The new membership forms 
being made for 1983 will have the new dues struc- 
ture, when they will take effect. (The member- 
ship report indicated that we have 544 payin 
members at the time of the meeting. ) At the 
brief board meeting plans were laid for putting 
out a membership roster, to be copy righted so 
that unscrupulous advertisers couldn't legally 
steal it for a mailing list. 


On Sunday and Monday were well-planned and 
thorough fieldtrips, the one around the Steens 
Mountains on Sunday being the thing which led 
people to many plants they normally wouldn't 
encounter in their daily perambulations. It 
was the representation of dryland plants, the 
members of the Chenopodiaceae and the locoweeds 
(genus Astragalus), which held the day in this 
area. The participants were enlightened to the 
notion that this corner of the state deserved 
several days worth of plant exploration and study 
at this time of the year. Monday's trip to 
Diamond Crater revealed many new plants and gave 
the members participating a special treat to 
some of the finest volcanic geology examples of 
the state. Another three cheers to the leaders} 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope and a 20¢ 
stamp (token for copying charges) will get any- 


one a copy of the list of plants seen on the trips. 
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FIGHT DOLLAR MOUNTAIN - A BIT OF GOOD NEWS 


The Nature Conservancy has recently aquired 
property on Eight Dollar Mountain. Paul Lutus, 
a local computer genius, has donated two ten 
acre tax lots to establiSh a preserve on the 
mountain. The site contains populations of 
large-flowered rush lily (Schoenolirion bracteosun) 
Waldo gentian (Gentiana bisetea), Vo er's tiger- 
lily (Lilium vo eri), Siskiyou butterweed 
(Senecio hesperius) , Howellts mariposa lily 
(Chalochortus howellii), and Waldo rockcress 
(Rrabis aculeolata). There are two creeks and 

a Small Darlingtonia (California pitcher-plant) 
bog on the property, which is in excellent 
condition. The Conservancy is attempting to 
enlarge the preserve with conservation easements 
and purchases of adjacent property to include 

a good population of Oregon willow herb 
(Epilobium oreganum) and a wet tufted hairgrass 
(Deschampsia caespitosa) meadow. 


ROCK MESA BENEFIT HIKESSXESSRSES P2325 255 Bae REE 


In the March Bulletin an alert was raised 
about the possibility of mining in the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area. This possibility has 
not waned in the least, and intrusions are just 
around the corner unless legal challenges are 
immediately successful. This is the most immi- 
nent threat to a wilderness area in the United 
States, so our issue is of critical importance. 
Many rare plants are not being considered for 
threatened or endangered status because they are 
protected (presumably) by being in a wilderness 
area. 


The.Obsidians, Inc., a hiking organization 
in Eugene, is sponsoring a benefit hike to raise 
money for the legal challenges to the mining 
claims, coordinated with the Friends of the 
Three Sisters.Wilderness. The immediate past 
president of NPSO, Dave Wagner, has agreed to 
participate in this 75-mile, one-day benefit 
hike. Sponsors are being sought who will pledge 
a specific amount per mile for the distance he 
can cover in that day (4 September 1982). All 
proceeds will go to the Rock Mesa Fund. You 
can send your pledge for any per-mile amount 
directly to Dave at Box 30064, Eugene OR 97403. 
He will-let you know if he finishes the 75-miler, 
or how many miles he gets on that day. Ifa 
person wishes, they may Sponsor the lead hiker 
(whover finishes first or goes the farthest). 


If anybody would like to participate in 


the hike, please write immediately. Pledges 
should arrive before the day of the hike. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, September 13, 7:15 p.m. NOTE: 
THIS THE SECOND MONDAY OF THE MONTH TO 


ie ren 


Rockcress of southwestern Oregon. Linda Vorobik, 


doctoral student at the U. of O.. will show 


us Slides of rockcress (Arabis) and associated 


plant species from Hellsgate, Eight Dollar Mtn., 
Pilot Rock, and Mt. Ashland. Linda is studying 


sites where more than one Arabis species bloom 


at the same time, and is trying to find out 
what prevents the different species from 
hybridizing. 


Field Trips: 


August 7. Lane County Coast/Siltcoos 
Outlet. Expect to see late summer 
native plants of wet places deflation 
plains, foredunes, brush thickets and 
beach. Margaret Markley, Emerald 
Chapter member and resident of Florence, 
leads this trip. Meet at South Eugene 
High School parking lot, 8:00 a.m., Or 
in Florence at the Junction of Highways 
126 and 101, at 9:30 a.m. Call 
Margaret (Florence 997-8552) or Charlene 
(Eugene 686-1094). 


August 13. Composite Field Trip,with 
Dave Wagner. Field trip to the Mt. 
Pisgah Arboretum on a Friday afternoon 
with picnic dinner to follow. We'll 

be looking especially for. members of 

the Compositae. Meet at 2:00 for a trip 
to the top of Mt. Pisgah to see the NPSO 
instigated Aster vialis Protection Area. 
Picnic at 5:00 in the Arboretum, and 
composite hunting from 6:00 until dark. 
Pre-register by calling Dave at 686-3033. 


August 15. Composite Workshop. A con- 


tinuation of Friday's field trip. 
Laboratory and microscope examination of 
collected specimens in the U of O Botany 
lab. Meet at the UO Herbarium at 1:00 
p.em.. Pre-register by calling Dave 
Wagner 68673033. Hitchcock, etal, Vol 5, 
or Hitchcock € Crenquist Flora required. 


LANE COUNTY FAIR ~- AUGUST 17 - 22. 


Come see us at the fair! The Emerald 
Chapter will sponsor a display and membership 
promotional in the garden section. This 
gives our society high visibility as the Lane 
County Fair draws thousands. Call Charlene 
Simpson, 686-1094, if you can take an after- 
ron or evening “shift" at the table. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


No meetings until September 20th. 


Field Trips: 


August 7. Woodpecker Ridge. Easy trip. 
Doris McDougall, leader (581-2885). 


August 21. Papoose Lakes. Moderate 
effort trip. Wilbur Bluhm, leader 


(393-2934). 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


No August meeting. 


Field Trip: 


Saturday, August 14, fieldtrip to Mt. 
Hebo, Hebo Ranger District, in the Coast 
Range. This area has many diverse and 
interesting babitats. There is a 
possibility that a van will be obtained 
for the trip. We will meet at the Cord- 
ley parking lot across from Wilkinson 
Hall on Orchard Street at 8:00 a.m. 
Please bring lunch and appropriate cloth- 
ing. Contact Esther Gruber McEvoy if 
you plan on going on this exciting field 
trip. Work phone: 757-4716. Home 
phone: 754-0893. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


We have no meeting in August. The next 
meeting will be Sept. 22, 1982. Mike 
Houck of the Portland Audubon Society 
will talk to us about the Urban Natura- 
list Program that he is working on. 


Field Traps: 


Saturday, August 7. Barlow Butte. Ann 
Whitmyer, leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. 

at the Dept. of Motor Vehicles parking 

lot, N.E. 60th and Glisan, or meet 9:45 
at the rest stop in Government Camp. 


Saturday, August 14. Multorpor Bog. 
Glenn Waithall, leader. Carpool at 
8:00 a.m. at the DMV lot as above, or 
meet 9:15 at the Ski Bowl parking lot. 


Saturday, August 21. Olallie Butte. 
Louise Bodfrey, leader. Round trip 190 
miles driving, 8 miles hiking. The 
elevation 7,215 ft. Meet 7:30 a.m, at 
the K-Mart off the Milwaukie Expressway 
(Johnson Rd. exit). If approaching 
from S.E. 82nd Ave., take the Highway 
224/Milwaukie exit. 


Saturday, August 28. Reid Ridge via 
Ramona Falls trail. Jean Siddall, 
leader. Carpool 8:30 a.m. at the DMV 
lot as above, or meet 9:30 at the Zig 
Zag Ranger Station. 


Saturday, September 4. No trip 
scheduled on Labor Day weekend. 


Saturday, September ll. Mt. Hood 
Meadows. Annie Kowalishen, leader. 
Carpool 8:00 a.m. at the DMV lot as 
above, or meet 9:30 in the ski area 
parking lot. 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


No meetings until September. 


Field Trips: 


28th August (note date change). Rock 
Mesa in the Three Sister Wilderness. 

This area has been claimed for a possible 
open-pit pumice mine. We will make the 
6-mile round trip hike to botanize and 
search for several T/E plants which have 
been or should be found there. Meet at 
MacDonald's parking lot at 8:30 a.m. for 
carpool. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Meetings: 


No meetings untal October, 


Field Trip: 
7 August. Crater Lake Wildflower Path. 


This will be an easy stroli through the 
picturesque path near the park's admini- 
stration headquarters. Meet at the 
Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:30 and the Medford 
K-Mart at 9:00 a.m. For more informa- 
tion, call Marylou Schnoes at 77075519. 


The Ecology of Sitka Spruce and Coastal 
Forest Canopy: Eiphyites of the Forest. 


Monday, August 23 ~- Wednesday August 25. 
8:00 a.m. through 2:00 p.m. 

Meet at Sitka Center - $50. 

Bill Dennison 


We will be looking at epiphytic (plant 
inhabitants) lichens and the role they play 
in Forest nutrition and as a primary source 
of nitrogen. Organisms that live in the 
Forest canopy including lichens, mosses, 
ferns, invertebrates and vertebrates, will 
be explored and cataloged as to their inter- 
action with epiphytes of the forest. It is 
likely that during this workshop we will 
discover new species and records that have 
not previously been reported in the Pacific 
Northwest 4euU.S. Abundant informational 
handouts will be available to class members. 
Students are encouraged to bring their 
binoculars and magnifying glasses. 


Bill Dennison has taught biology and 
mycology at Swartmore and Oregon State 
University for the past 27 years and is well 
known for his studies on the relationship of 
forest epiphytes to the worldwide control of 
the air quality. 


fhe SITKA CENTER FOR ART AND ECOLOGY is dedicatea 


to the expression of the strong relationship 
between art and nature. 


experiencing; a combination of classroom 
techniques and the expansion of the senses 
which comes from out-of-doors activities. 


The program is partially sponsored by a grant 
from the Oregon Arts Commission, The National 
Endowment for the Arts, and Oregon Council for 


the Humanities. For more information, write 


or call: 
SITKA CENTER for ART & ECOLOGY 
P20, Box 65 


Otis, Oregon 97368 
503-994-5485 


bituated on. the slopes 
of Cascade Head, near the Nature Conservancy, 
SITKA offers a summer session of learning and 


LEACH GARDEN 


The Leach Botanical Park was accepted by 
the Portland City Council, June 23, 1982. We 
begin a plan to memorialize Lilla and John 
Leach, providing meeting places in S.E. 
Portland, and secure a place to see the 
Northwest native plants. Leach Garden 
Friends has acquired the services of a re- 
tired librarian and neighbor, Mrs. Harriet 
Hall. She has agreed to keep any articles, 
pictures, or books donated to our new library 
in her home until the renovations are finish- 
ed. Saturday walks continue at 10 to 11:30 
asm. through the summer. The last two 
Saturdays each month will be workparties from 
10 to 12 noon with a walk through the resi- 
dence as a reward, For more information or 
suggestions about this exciting new endeavor 
write: Bette Streitmatter, 6961, S.E. 122nd 
Drive, Portland 97236. (760-6618). Friends 
meetings are the fourth Monday night, 7:30 
p.m. each month in the Leach House at S.E. 
122nd and Johnson Creek (So, of Foster), 
Portland. 


LEACH GARDEN FRIENDS 
are people who have come to- 
_ gether to help protect the 
future of Leach Garden. 


John and Lilla Leach deeded 
their five acre property on 
Johnson Creek to the City of 
Portland to be maintained as a 
botanical garden and museum. 
The trees and plants on this 

_ gift were collected by the 
Leaches during their fifty 
years of traveling and garden- 
ing. Now, advocates are need- 
ed to keep this lovely site a 
city park. 


Be a Friend of Leach 
Garden. Volunteer to 
work, donate a dollar, 
or attend meetings ... 
= all kinds of friends are 
= welcome. Please join us. 


I'd like to be a Friend of Leach Garden. 


My name is 
Address 

; Zip 
I'd like to donate $1.00 or more: $ 


Mail to: LEACH GARDEN FRIENDS 
12924 SE Knapp. 
Portland, Oregon 97236 


BOOK REVIEW 


Desert Wildflowers(:}) Drylands of North America 
by David Winegar 
Beautiful America Publ. Co., Beaverton, Oregon $8.95 


Here is a book for people who love the wildflowers 
of eastern Oregon. It is not, however, a book of desert 
wildflowers covering the bulk of western North America as 
the map on page Six would have you think. The map in- 
cludes all of Mexico north of Mazatlan and goes north 
to about Edmonton, and goes east to include the states 
from North Dakota to Oklahoma and 80% of Texas. The 
publisher is trying to hoodwink the buyer into thinking 
the book represents more than it does, and is to be 
berated for such an attempt. Such a sham is all the more 
unfortunate since the project was worthy of publication 
in its original scope. 


David Winegar took most of the photographs in the 
Clarno area while he was associated with OMSI's Camp 
Hancock. The photography project became a consuming pro-~ 
gram for him over two field seasons; it came to an abrubt 
end when an automobile accident took his life late in 
1974. That the book ever became published is a tribute 
to the devotion of the young man's mother. How many of 
us in NPSO would befit such a memorial? 


Notwithstanding the fact that this book is a won- 
derful tribute to a young man's passion for flower photo- 
graphy, how does it rate as a botanical enterprise? 
Sadly, this does not meet the standards set by others 
of similar ilk. The reproduction of many of the plates 
is shoddy, with the greens often appearing spotty and 
muddy. Some, like the yarrow, are totally out-of-focus. 
The editing leaves much to be desired. In another of 
its series, Beautiful America published Elizabeth Horn's 
book on coastal wildflowers of the Pacific Northwest. 

She has a good knack for pointing out critical and dis- 
tinctive features of the plants she includes. This book 
has mechanical, technical descriptions which are entirely 
inappropriate for a book of this type. A beginner is not 
going to learn to use this terminology from the crude 
illustrations at the front, nor the long but often innac- 
curate glossary. ("gametosepalous" is a purely fictional 
term to be encountered only in this book!) I am also 
extremely leery of books which say things like, "believed 
to have value in allaying anger and madness” or "used for 
sore throat." Such pronouncements border on quackery. 

I wonder if a publisher would be liable for poisoning due 
to someone's following instructions from such a book? 


What makes this book worth buying is that most of 
the plates are beautiful, and mostly properly identified. 
The only gross error I noted was the Plagiobothrys scou-~ 
leri on p. 126 which is supposed to be an Elatine. You 
who like pictures should get this book, but let it not be 
your first or only wildflower book. : 

(David Wagner, Eugene) 


THE NPSO WELCOMES ITS NEW MEMBERS 


Emerald Chapter Portiand Chapter 
Melora Burkhart Mary C. Couch, RSM 
Bill Burton Roby D. Eaton 
Leighton Ho Pat Erigero 

Mary O'Brien Marge Gardner 


Thomas K. Seddon Floyd G. Hendren II! 
Ruth E. Vorobik Mr. & Mrs. W.R.McClung 
, Mrs. Mary H. McKeown 


Anne Morgan 


Siskiyou Chapter 


Fred G. Dorman 


Frank & Carolyn Smith 


Kathy M. Werner 
Deborah E. Wilson 
High Desert Chapter 


Mid-Columbia Chapter 


Betty Cook 


Francis Eakins Mary Jean Sargent 


Krista Thie 


Willamette Valley Chapter David Lewis 


Donald C. Bastman 
Beverly Pistorius 


FIELD TRIP REPORT - BLUE MOUNTAIN CHAPTER 


Yes, Virginia, there is Dodecatheon den- 
tatum in Oregon's Wallowa Mountains. 


The Blue Mountain Chapter has had excel- 
lent botanizing this summer despite the 
unpredictable weather, heavy snowpack, and 
last minute schedule changes to accomodate 
nature. Notable "finds" are reported below. 


On June 6 we traveled to Sheep Creek in 
Wallowa County. Our trip leaders, Roy and 
Rachel Sines, had promised to show us Primula 
cusickiana. Although it was blooming a month 
late, we managed to find several hundred 
plants in prime photographic condition. We 
also found Steer's Head Bleeding Heart (Dicen- 
tra uniflora) both in flower and fruit. On 
the open slopes within view of snow-laden 
Wing Ridge we found Wyethia helianthoides 
(white Mule's Ears) in full bloom. 


Because Ice Lake was (and still is) buried 
in snow, the itinerary for our Fourth of July 
trip to the Wallowas was changed a bit. The 
weather was threatening from the first but we 
didn't actually get wet until Monday. How- 
ever, the botanical "finds" far outweighed all 
of the discomforts of season inversion (i.e., 
winter in summer). 


On Saturday, July 3, we set up camp in 
Wallowa Lake State Park and then took the 
gondola to the top of Mount Howard. Amidst 
the snowfields we found the following 
noteables: Greenmann's Lomatium (Lomatium 


greenmannii); Blue Kittentails (Snythris 


missurica), and the Cliff Anemone (Anemone 


multifida tetonensis). The panoramic views 


of Wallowa Lake, the Hurwal Divide, Bonne- 
ville Mountain, and Royal Purple Creek were 
dramatically accentuated by the storm clouds 
which conveniently waited until evening to do 
their thing. That evening Karl Urban showed 
slides of the rare plants of the Wallowas. 


[from Hitchcock et al, 
Vascular: Plants of tne 
Pacific Northwest 


Dodecatheon dentotum 


continued on next page 


So 


BLUE MOUNTAIN FIELD TRIP REPORT, continued 


On Sunday, July 4, we hiked five miles up 


Hurricane Creek to Slick Rock Creek. "Sensa- 


tionals" from that 100—plant day included: 


Artic Dryas (Dryas drummondii); Northern Sweet 


Vetch (Hedysarum boreale) ; Sacajawea's Hare- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia sacajaweana) ; 
Yellow Columbine (Aguilegia flavescens) ; 
Striped Coral Root (Corallorhiza striata); 
Wood Nymph (Pyrola uniflora); Lady Slipper 


Orchid (Cypripedium montanum) ; Butterwort 
(Pinguicula vulgaris); Small-Flowered 
Anemone (Anemone parviflora); Alp Lily 
(Lloydia serotina); and King's Crown (Sedum 
roseum) . Most of us had never seen the 
Spearhead Mustard (Chlorocrambe hastata) 
which lived up to its common name and was 
in full bloom along the trail. That evening 
Joe Duft showed slides of "Alpine and 
Subalpine Plant Communities," His presen- 
tation included slides of unusual plants of 
the Beartooth Mountains, Teton Mountains, 
numerous ranges in Idaho (notable the White 
Cloud Range), and Steens Mountain. 


On Monday, July 5, we decided to do the 
Wallowa Loop Road (Joseph to Halfway) in 
caravan style. Our trip guides were Rou 
and Rachel Sines who lived in the Wallowa 
Country for many years. The weather was 
terrible but our botanical finds kept out 
spirits warm, dry, and high. THERE IS 
DODECATHEON DENTATUM IN THE WALLOWA MOUN- 
TAINS! All ten of us waded into Lick 
Creek Meadow as Richel Sines led us to 
the site where she had previously found 
the white shooting star. And there it (one 
plant) was ~- petiolate leaves, sinuate 
margins, correct corolla measurements, and 
beautifully white! Several orchids were 
also blooming along Lick Creek: Slender 
Bog Orchid (Habenaria saccata) and Short- 
spurred Rein Orchid (H. unalascensis). 


Listera caurina 
northwestern twayblade 


One of four species of 
twayblade in Oregon. 

This species has an entire 
lip that is declined at 
about a 45° angle 

to the stem. 


“sy 


ae 
Campanula rotundifolia WE 
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The Fairy Candelabra (Androsace filifor- 
mis) was profuse in the moist meadow. 


Later in the day we found Cusick's Camas 
(Camassia cusickii) and Short-flowered 
Monkeyflower (Mimulus breviflorus) along 
the road in the Imnaha River Drainage. In 
a downpour we drove to Duck Lake Camp- 
ground and then hiked a short distance to 
the Lake. We had little difficulty in 
finding the object of our trip, the Tall 
Sundew (Drosera anglica). Blooming around 
the little insectivorous plant were Men- 
yanthes trifoliata (Bog Buckbean) and 
Nuphar polysepalum (Wakas). Another 
special reward for enduring the foul 
weather was finding three different coral 
roots orchids in bloom simultaneously. 

The Yellow Coral-Root (Corallorhiza trifida) 
Merten's Coral-Root (Corallorhiza merten- 
Siana), and the Spotted Coral-Root (Coral- 
lorhiza maculata), were all found within a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. Along the 
shore of Duck Lake we also found the 
Northwestern Twayblade (Listera caurina) in 
bloom. The downpour continued as our 
wonderful field trip came to a close. We 
were thrilled that everyone had elected to 
leave the plants as we found them so that 
the single Dryas drummondii and Dodecatheon 
dentatum could be seen on future trips and, 
hopefully, by future generations. 


Karl Urban 


Corallorhiza maculata, 
Spotted coral-root 


striped coral-root is 
Similar in form but has strongly 
striped sepals rather than 

sepals with wine-reddish spots. 
Yellow coral-root has smaller. 
yellowish sepals. 


FIELD TRIP REPORT: EAGLES REST TRAIL AND 
ASH SWALE TRAIL 


Eagles Rest Trail is part of the Hardesty 
Mountain area within the Lowell Ranger District 
of the Willemette National Forest. This is a 
massive basaltic outcrop with a flattened to 
sloping top and sheer cliffs below. The mountain 
structure consists of rocky shelfs with 
lenses of shallow soil. Four Emeraid Chapter 
members and I hiked along the one and two thirds 
mile trail through secondary and old growth forest 
up onto the wet meadow-rocky outcrop habitat. 

On top the paintbrush (Castilleja hispida) ,lark- 
spur (Delphinium menziesii) ,daisy fleabane 
(Erigeron compositus), Oregon sunshine (Erio- 
phylium lanatum), and much to our suprise the 
onions (Allium acuminatum and A. crenulatum) 
were either just finishing or being very slow 
this year. 

Thickets of purple (Allium) and yellow 
hues from the parasitic broomrape (Orobanche) 
were a big change from last year. In return for 
our only finding one broomrape species, we 
found what we feel is the R&T Sierra cliff brake, 
Pellaea brachuptera, along with other cliff 
dwelling ae We looked closely for the 
rare spring phacelia (Phacelia verna), which 
was also last reported seen on Eagles Rest 
by local Lowell District botanists. We did see 
woodland phacelia (Phacelia nemoralis), but 
this species was not in full bloom.- 

After descending Eagles Rest Trail, we 
decided to go down the road to Ash Swale Trail. 
This trail was a gentle walk less than a mile. 

It descended toward a small pond which was full 
of gigantic skunk cabbage (Lysichitum americanum), 
ak aah cena by stinging nettle (Urtica sp.),° 
angled bittercress (Cardamine angulata), 

pioneer violet (Viola glabella), Oregon ash 
(Fraxinus latifolia), and other wetland plants. 
While waiting for another rain spell to clear, 

we began our walk back up the trail passing by 
twayblade (Listera caurina), wind anemone 
(Anemone deltoidea), and vine maple (Acer circir- 
natum). 

Our day's hiking was concluded after one 
last stop along Lost Creek Road, where we hit 
the jack-pot by finding the R&T roadside 
Cusick's checker-mallow (Sidalcea cusickii). 

At this site we also saw long-leaved phlox 
(Phlox longifolia), columbine (Aquilegia formosa) . 
owl's clover (Orthocarpus sp.), and yellow 
parentucellia (Parentucellia viscosa). A day 
well spent, rain or shine! 

Botanically yours, 

Linda Johnson, Emerald Chapter 


Viola glabella 


pioneer violet 


Stinging nettle 


FIELD TRIP REPORT: FINLEY NWR 

On the 26th of June members of the Portland 
Chapter NPSO visited the Finley National Wildlife 
Refuge, located 12 miles SW of Corvallis on Hwy 
99W. We had light rain until 11:30, with partial 
sun and temperature up to the mid 70's. Whenever 
someone in Oregon makes a decision to not go. on 
a field trip because of the weather, most of the 
time they just made the wrong decision. 


What are some of the things you missed? Ex- 
cellent displays of the fish-net lichen, Ramalina 
menziesii, giving one the impression of being in a 
gulf-coast situation. An exciting grass find was 
Briza minor, the little quaking grass. We saw 
beautiful displays along the roadside of Agoseris 
grandiflora (large-flowered false-dendelion) and 
along the dike road beside Cabell Marsh were hun- 
dreds of Downingia elegans. Long-billed marsh 
wrens, house wrens, american goldfinches in full 
summer plumage, and Swainson's thrushes enter- 
tained and serenaded our walk for the first two 
hours. Here were profuse stands of western water 
hemlock (Cicuta douglasii). 


Along the Trail of Discovery were excellent 
displays of meadow sidalcea (Sidalcea campestris) 
and rose checkermallow (Sidalcea virgata). This 
trail used to be called "The Poison Oak Trail," 
which discourages visitation, and that is unfor- 
tunate because the Rhus diversiloba is a beauti- 
ful shrub in its own right. It is in full berry 
formation right now, and completely avoidable if 
you stay on the trails. We found one lone oregon 
geranium (Geranium oreganum), lots of Centaurium 
muhlenbergii (muhlenbderg's centaury). On a small 
pond near where we had lunch was a blooming carpet 
of Potamogeton natans, a marvelous stand of bur- 
reed, Sparganium simplex, and a very showy zone 
of spike-rush, Eleocharis palustris. The fragrant 
popcorn-flower, Plagiobothrys figuratus, was al- 
most finished. 


This was an especially good day for viewing 
grasses at the height of their bloom. Cynosurus 
echinatus echinatus (bristly dog-tail), Polypogon 
monspeliensis (rabbitfoot grass), and Elymus 
glaucus (blue wild rye) are essential browse and 
cover for the visiting waterfowl that over-winter 
here, especially the Dusky Canada Goose. 


The service-berries, Amelanchier alnifolia, 
provided us with tasty "walking fruit. What a 
crop this year! We contemplated the distribution 
Story of Oregon white oak (Quercus garryana) and 
its mistletoe associate, Phoradéndron villosum; 
noticed the tube lichen, Hyopgymnia physodes, de- 
corating old fence posts, Pseudocyphellaria anth- 
raspis clinging to the rough bark of Quercus, and 


the beautiful plumes of the tree-moss, Dendroalsia 
abietina. 


Glenn Walthall 
Portland 


Twinflower is the 
only plant named 
for Carlos Linnaeus, 
the "father of plant 
taxonomy." | 


Linnaea 
borealis 
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PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz €) 1982 


The column PLANT FAMILY PROFILES was started in 
November of 1979 as a monthly contribution to the 
NPSO Newsletter. Since that time 24 flowering plant 
families have been discussed according to the fol- 
lowing record: 


Nov 1979 - Primulaceae (Primrose) 

Dec 1979 - Ranunculaceae (Buttercup) 

Jan 1980 - Liliaceae (Lily) 

Feb 1980 - Scrophulariaceae (Snapdragon) 
Mar 1980 - Labiatae (Mint) 

Apr 1980 - Orchidaceae (Orchid) 

May 1980 - Ericaceae (Heather) 

Jun 1980 - Umbelliferae (Carrot) 

Jul 1980 - Rosaceae (Rose) 

Aug 1980 - Saxifragaceae (Saxifrage) 

Sep 1980 - Grossulariaceae (Gooseberry) 
Oct 1980 - Leguminosae (Pea) 

Nov 1980 - Onagraceae (Evening Primrose) 
Dec 1980 - Iridaceae (Iris) 

Jan 1981 - Lentibulariaceae (Bladderwort) 
Feb 1981 - Betulaceae (Birch) 

Mar 1981 - Cruciferae (Mustard) 

Apr 1981 ~ Nymphaeaceae (Water Lily) 

Sep 1981 - Violaceae (Violet) 

Dec 1981 - Aristolochiaceae (Birthwort) 
Feb 1982 - Portulacaceae (Purselane) 

Mar 1982 - Caryophyllaceae (Chickweed) 
May 1982 - Berberidaceae (Barberry) 

Jul 1982 - Polemoniaceae (Phlox) 


While I have been fairly regular in submitting 
articles, I have not always met the deadline, and 

a few months have beén missed. Readers may wonder 
about my intentions for future use of this material, 
and I thought I'd spend a little time telling about 
that. 


Many people know that I have been collecting in the 
McKenzie River Drainage area for 11 seasons. I have 
created an herbarium of about 1100 species to date 
as a reference collection and voucher specimens. 
Based on my own field work (and my primary helper, 
Sue McAlister) and the work of previous collectors 
(I will acknowledge them all someday; they are too 
numerous to mention here) plus the help of many 
botanists, I have compiled and revised several times 
a checklist of about 1200 vascular plant taxa in the 
drainage. 


This work is toward the end result: An fliustrated, 
Descriptive Key to the Vascular Flora of the McKenzie 
River Drainage, Cascade Range, Oregon. The "Key" 
will include the PLANT FAMILY PROFILES essentially 

as family descriptions, along with dichotomous keys 
to all species. Many illustrations will also be 
included. 


There are 82 flowering plant families represented in 
the McKenzie River Drainage, so many more months 
will pass before enough material is written (as a 
full time High School Teacher, I find very little 
time to write!). When I have completed the 82 
families here, I will turn to the other families 
represented in Oregon and discuss them in turn. 
Following that, it will be possible to collect all 
PLANT FAMILY PROFILES (I haven't counted the families 
in Oregon - likely about 100) and print a booklet 
called PLANT FAMILY PROFILES FOR OREGON (or some- 
thing like that). It is easy to see that this is 
still many months away! 


First rights of publication of monthly articles on 
individual families are granted to the NPSO news- 
letter; I have retained copyright to the material 
for any other future use such as the suggested 
compilation. : 


I enjoy writing this series, and I hope it is of 
benefit to all the readers. My primary sources 
are listed below: 
Heywood, V.H.(Ed.). 1978. 


Flowering Plants of 


the World. Mayflower Books, Inc, New York. 
335. Pps 
Hitchcock, C.L. and Arthur Cronquist. 1973. 


U. of Washington 


Flora of the Pacific Northwest. 


Press, Seattle. 730 pp. 


Lawrence, G.H.M. 1951. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Taxonomy of Vascular Plants. 


823 pp. 


Peck, Morton E. 1941. 
of Oregon. Binfords and Mort, Portland. 


A Manual of the Higher Plants 
866 pp. 


Siddall, Jean, Kenton Chambers and David Wagner. 
1979. Rare, Threatened and Endangered Vascular 


Plants in Oregon ~ An Interim Report. Oregon 
State Land Board, Salem. 109 pp. 


Smith, James P., Jr. 1977. Vascular Plant Families. 
Mad River Press, Inc., Eureka. 320 pp. 


NATIVE PLANT SEED PROGRAM 


Due to last year's overwhelming response, 
the New England Wild Flower Society is offer- 
ing for sale once again freshly collected 
seeds and spores of over 100 native plants. 


This program, an adjunct of the Society's 
world-wide botanical garden seed distribution, 
is intended to further the use of native 
Plants in the home landscape. The program 
will continue on a year-to-year basis as long 
as the demand for seed remains strong. 


Members of the New England Wild Flower 
Society will receive in January, 1983, a list 
of seeds available, and all orders most be 
received by March 1, 1983. 


Non-members wishing to receive the Seed 
Sales List should mail a stamped, self-addres- 
sed business (#10 size) envelope by February l, 
1983, to SEED SALES, New England Wild Flower 
Society, Garden in the Woods, Hemenway Road, 
Framingham, MA 01701. 


_ NO requests for lists will be honored 
without the stamped envelope. 
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Chimophila 
menziesii 


little prince's pine 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
Dear Fellow NPSO Members: 


I have had a letter from Faith T. Camp- 
bell, of the National Resources Defense 
Council in Washington D.C., thanking NPSO 
for our contribution to the successful 
passage this past June of the Endangered 
Species Reauthorization Act. I wish to 
take this opportunity to personally thank 
each of you who distributed brochures and 
wrote letters to your representatives about 
this vital issue. And special thanks to 
Jean Huffstutter and to Annie Kowalishen 
who organized the campaign for NPSO. 
Thanks and contratulations everyone! 


Commercial Trade in Native Plants. Faith 
Campbell's next project to help preserve our 
native flora will be the preparation of an 
educational brochure on the subject of com- 
mercial trade in wild plants. Very few 
people realize the volume of this exploi- 
tation of the world's native flora. Faith 
has sent the following sample statistics: 


Approximately 300,000 wild orchids 
come into the U.S. per year. 


About 10 million wild cacti come in - 
a million from Mexico! 


Around 280,000 living wild plants are 
taken from the U.S. each year. 


At least 40 nurseries in the U.S. 
specialize in native carnivorous plants. 


Closer to home, I have seen living 
Calypso bulbosa, our rare fairy slipper 
orchid, for sale in local garden shops, 
and we are all aware of the threat to the 
endangered Darlingtonia californica, the 
cobra lily, from commercial diggers. 


Faith has asked my permission to mail copies 
of her pamphlet, when completed, for distribu- 
tion to our membership and to other concerned 
persons, and I have responded giving that 
permission. I hope you all agree with me that 
this is a problem which deserves our attention. 


September NPSO Board Meeting Note: My first 
meeting of the NPDO Board will take place on 


Saturday, September 25 at 1:00 p.m., at the 
Mallory Motor Motel in Portland. (Thank you 
Florence Ebeling for locating our meeting place,) 
Any interested members, in addition to members 
of the Board, are cordially invited to attend. 


Flowers forever, 


Rhoda Love 


. with them all. 


NEW YORK 
BOTANICAL G 


FIELD TRIP REPORTS: DIRECTIONS TO AUTHORS 


Now that the majority of the season's field 
adventures are over, it is time to share your 
exciting flower findings with the general NPSO 
membership. The FIELD TRIP REPORT is your chance 
to take all of us who couldn't come along to 

that seaside bog, valley meadow, or alpine summit 
that you visited this field season. Let the 

sun shine on us (or clouds rain on us) with 

your creative and informative verbal picture 

of your favorite botanical journeys. Here are 

a few pointers to make your (and my) task a 
little easier. 


double space type. By one simple adjustment 


of your typewriter you may Save hours of editing 
time. 


proofread. Check your final copy for obvious 
Spelling and grammatical errors. Remember, 
next to Hitchcock and Cronquist, the dictionary 
can be your very best friend. 


no species lists lease. Send your valuable 
Species lists to Charlene Holzwarth, 2425 NE 34th, 
Portland OR 97212. Charlene would like lists 
from all local Chapters. Also file your list 
with your local Chapter's Field Trip Chairman 

or comparable person. 


be selective. Choose the most interesting 

or spectacular species or features to write 
about. Let us know why the plants you mention 
are special. Was it their particular rarity 

or beauty? Did they form a unique community? 
Did you observe any pollinator activity? Was 
the species out of range, or not in the habitat 
where you expected it? Was it blooming early, 
or late? Do you know a story about the signifi- 
cance of the plant's name? Here is a chance 

to learn a little more about the plant in question 
and share what you have learned with the rest 

of us NPSOt'fers. 


use common and scientific names. The NPSO 
membership varies from the most professional 
botanists to people who just plain like flowers. 
We value all of our members, and want to share 
We may do this by using the 
most accurate scientific name, and also the 
more descriptive and colorful common name. 


I trust that I have inspired many of you (!), 
and that over the next several months I will 
receive enough field trip reports to print one 
very good one in each month's Bulletin. Also, 
many thanks to all of you that have already 
submitted Field Trip Reports. LAV 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, September 22, 1982, 7:00 p.m., 
Central Library, 801 SW 10th, Portland. 
Mike Houck of the Portland Audubon 

Society will describe his work on the 
identification of Urban Natural Areas. A 
second part of the program will be presen- 
ted by Wayne Huffstutter. He will show 
slides and describe the 3-day raft trip 

on the Grande Ronde, arranged by Charlene 
Holzwarth. 


Field Trips: 


September 11. Mt. Hood Meadows. Annie 
Kowalishen, leader. Carpool 8:00 a.m. in 
the Department of Motor Vehicles parking 
lot, N.E. 60th and Glisan, or meet 9:30 
a.m. in the ski area parking lot. 


September 18. Mt. Adams. Keith Chamber- 
lain, leader. Carpool 8:15 a.m. in the 
DMV lot as above, or meet Keith at 9:30 
in front of Hood River Inn. 


September 25. Tillamook Bay Area. Dr. 
Janet Hohn; leader. Carpool 8:15 a.m. in 
the OMSI parking lot, or meet 10:00 a.m. 


Field Trips: 


~ 


Saturday, September 25. Tour of Lithia 
Park. Don Todt, Parks & Recreation 
Horticulturalist, will lead a walk through 
portions of the ornamental and native 
plants in the park. Carpools at 8:00 
a.em., Medford K-Mart, meeting at lower 
duck pond in Lithia Park at 8:30 p.m. 


Saturday, October 23. Mark Pichall, 
geologist for the Rogue River National 
Forest, will lead a day trip to the 
Applegate Valley and will share the 
geology of the Applegate country. Car- 
pools will leave Ashland Bi-Mart at 
8:00 and Medford K=Mart at 8:30. Most 
~@f; the walking will be easy - bring 
*ifich and water. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


September 28, Tuesday. Penstemons of 
Central Oregon. David Danley, botanist/ 
naturalist for Sunriver, and Kate Field, 
graduate botany student atthe U of O will 
speak to us at 7:30 p.m. in the Cascade 
Natural Gas Community Meeting Room. 

David has long been interested in our 


local pentstemons and Kate has been 
doing field work on the endangered 


in front of the Pioneer Museum, Second 


Pentstemon peckii in the Black Butte Area. 
Street and Pacific Avenue, Tillamook. 


Field Trip Notes: 
On July 3lst seventeen High Desert 


October 2. Devil's Peak. Rick Brown, 
leader. Carpool 8:15 a.m. in the DMV 
parking lot as above, or meet 9:30 a.m. Chapter members and friends toured the 
at the Summit rest stop in Government Many Lakes (proposed) Research Natural 
Camp. Area. This 900 acre bog complex is just 
west of Little Cultus Lake. Notable 
plants included Drosera anglica (great 
sundew), which was in bloom and devouring 
giant dragonflies! The red seed capsules 
of Tofieldia glutinosa were prominent on 
their sticky stalks. The subtle dark-red 
October 16. Local Trip. Leader undesig- flowers of Potentilla palustris were 
nated. Meet 8:15 a.m. in the DMV lot as ~ abundant. Also noted were gnome plant 
above. (Hemitomes coOngestum) and Betula glandu- 
losa - both of which are on the T/E 
Review list. Stops at Osprey Point and 
Cow Camp gave us a good look at the 
meadows of the Upper Deschutes River which 
included displays of Lupinus albicaulis, 
Castilleja miniata, Carex sp., Aconitum 
cOlumbianum (Monkshood), Hypericum 
Oormosum var. scouleri (St. nswort), 
and Potentilla sp. 


October 9. Celilo Area. George Lewis, 
leader. Carpool 8:15 a.m. in the DMV 

lot as above, or meet 10:15 a.m. in front 
of the Portage Inn, The Dalles. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 
Announcement: 


The Board of Directors will meet Septem- 
ber 14th, 7:00 p.m. at 84 Alida, 
Ashland. Anyone interested is welcome 
to attend, 


Meetings: 


Please note that monthly meetings have 
been changed to the second Thursday of 
each month so that we can use the 
bulletin schedules more effectively. 


Thursday, October 14, 7:30 p.m., Room 
171, Science Building, SOSC. Chapter 
member, Robert Mansfield will share a 
slide presentation of birds, animals 
and flora of Kenya, Africa. Robert 
recently participated in a study tour, 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institute, 
through Kenya. 


Potentilla palustris 


marsh cinquefoil, illustrated 
by J. R. Janish, from Hitchcock et al, 
Vascular Plants of the Pacific Northwest 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, September 20, 7:30 p.m. First 
Methodist Church, Salem, State & Church 
Streets, Carrier Room. Rhododendron 
occidentalis. Dr. Frank Mossman, who 
has spent many years in exploring for 
and making selections of this native 
plant, will show slides and discuss its 
habitat, culture and other interesting 
aspects. 


Wednesday, October 10. Mushrooms for 
Beginners. Mariana Bornholdt. 7:00 
p.m., at Grant School, 725 Market, N.E., 
Salem. Saturday field trip to follow. 


Field Trips: 


Saturday and Sunday, September 25-26. 
South slough Charleston. Exploratory 
trips for flowers, birds and Fall fungi 
of south Oregon coast. Allow 4% hours 
driving time. Meet at South Slough 
Headquarters at 12:00 noon Saturday with 


lunch. For carpooling arrangements, 
call leader Jim Conley (368-0314). 


Directions: Southbound drivers exit 

' U.S. Highway 101 at North Bend and take 
Hwy. 240 (Cape Arago Hwy.) southwest 9 
miles to Charleston. There continue 
across the main bridge over South Slough 
to Seven Devils Road. Turn left, and 
drive 5 miles to Hinch Road. Turn left 
and continue 1 mile to a right turn onto 
Headquarters Drive. Drive l mile to the 
office. 


Camping is available at Sunset Bay State 
Park, trailer sites with hookups; tent 
sites with fireplaces and tables; rest- 
rooms and hot showers. The Park is off 
U.S. Hwy 101, 12 miles southwest of Coos 
Bay. 


Also, two rooms, one for women, one for 
men, are available at Headquarters for 
those who wish to throw down a sleeping 
bag for the night. Bath and kitchen 
available. 


For further information, please call Jim 
Conley (378-0314). 


Sunday, September 25. Jefferson Park 
Fall Colors. Ten to twelve mile 
round trip walk, strenuous. Leave 
south Salem K-Mart at 7:30 a.m., or 
meet at Gingerbread House, Mehama, at 
8:30 a.m. George Schoppert, leader. 
(859-2613). 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


No September meetings. 


Field Trip: 


Sunday, September 12. Multipor Fen. 
Susie Seyer, leader. Meet at Cordley 
parking lot across from Wilkinson 
Hall on Orchard Street. Contact 
Esther McEvoy if going. Home: 
745-0893. Work: 757-4716. Be pre- 
pared to get wet! 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, September 13, 7:15 p.m. NOTE: 
THIS IS THE SECOND MONDAY OF THE MONTH 
TO AVOID THE LABOR DAY HOLIDAY. 


Rockcress of southwestern Oregon. Linda 
Vorobik, doctoral student at the U of O, 
will show us slides of rockcress (Arabis) 
and associated plant species from Hells- 
gate, Eight Dollar Mtn., Pilot Rock, 

and Mt. Ashland. Linda is studying 
sites where more than one Arabis species 
bloom at the same time, and is trying to 
find out what prevents the different 
species from hybridizing. 


Monday, October 4. Dick VanderSchaaf: 
The Jefferson Wilderness: Hiker impact 
on plant communities. This will bea 
Slide-discussion on the overusage of 
the Jefferson Park meadows, the largest 
known subalpine meadows in the Cascades, 
and the effects on the surrounding 
plant communities due to the hiker 
impact which is great. This is Dick's 
masters thesis project which he just 
completed, This area has been known 

as a favorite hiking spot for many 
years. 


Monday, November l. Dr. Kenton 
Chambers, Exploring mysteries of the 
Miners lettuce. Dr. Chambers, plant 
systemetist and curator of the OSU 
herbarium, will discuss his research 
of the genus Claytonia in the Purslane 
Family, Portulacaceae. 


Field Trips: 
NO TRIPS SCHEDULED. 


LANE COUNTY FAIR - AFTERMATH 


We had a splendid time at the NPSO booth 
in the garden section of the Fair. Fresh 
wildflowers, pressed plants, photographs, 
drawings and paintings of some of Oregon's 
native plants were displayed for visitors. 
We are hopeful of new members from this 
excellent exposure. Thanks to the many 
volunteers who helped set up and man the 
NPSO booth. 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Boraginaceae - BORAGE FAMILY 
The Borage Family, or Forget-me-not or Alkanet, 


is relatively large, with about 2,000 species of 
annual to perennial herbs, some shrubs and trees, 
and a few lianas, in 100 genera found throughout 
the temperate and subtropical regions of the world, 
less commonly in cool temperate or truly tropical 
areas. Very few penetrate the arctic or alpine 
regions of the world. A major center of distri- 
bution is the Mediterranean Region. 


Seventeen genera are represented in Oregon either as 
members of the native flora, or as plants introduced 
from Europe. Of the natives, most numerous are the 
23 species of White Forget-me-not (cryptantha) and 
the 22 species of Popcorn Flower (Plagiobothrys), 
both genera widely scattered throughout the state in 
varied habitats. Three genera each are represented 
by seven species: The Lungworts or Bluebells 
(mMertensia), often in wet meadows or on open slopes 
in the mountains; the Stickseeds or Wild Forget-me- 
nots (Hackelia), mostly in arid regions; and the 
Fiddlenecks (Amsinckia) in moist to dry habitats on 
both sides of the Cascades. Three species of 
Forget-me-not or Scorpion Grass (myosotis) occur in 
dry to very wet sites; three species of Combseed 
(Pectocarya) occur in dry, often sandy places mostly 
east of the Cascades. Another Stickseed (Lappula) 

is represented by two species east of the Cascades in 
more-or-less disturbed sites. Three genera are mono- 
specific in Oregon: Nuttall's Coldenia (coldenia 
nuttallii) in dry, sandy ground east of the Cascades; 
the Pale Alpine False Forget-me-not (g£ritrichium 
nanum), only in rocky places at high elevations in 
the peaks of the Wallowa Mountains (it is more 
abundant outside the state); and the Heliotrope 
(Heliotropium curassivicum) in damp, saline ground 
east of the Cascades. 


Two cosmopolitan genera are represented by species 

both native and introduced: Houndstongue (cynoglossum) 
with 3 species mostly in open woods and on mountain 
slopes; and two species of Stoneseed or Gromwel] 
(Lithospermum) east of the Cascades in dry sites. 


Introduced from Europe are Borage (Borago officinalis), 
a’ casual escape from cultivation here and there west 
of the Cascades, Madwort or Catchweed (Aasperugo pro- 
cumbens), usually in moist soil east of the Cascades, 
two species of Alkanet or Bugloss (Anchusa), one on 
each side of the Cascade Crest, and two species of 
Comfrey (Symphytum). 


Members of this family are characterized by stems, 
leaves, and inflorescences that are usually covered 
with stiff, often bristly, hairs (hispid pubescence). 
The leaves are simple and entire, generally alternate. 
Regular, bisexual flowers are typically borne in 
helicoid or scorpioid cymes which uncoil progressively 
as new flowers open. 


(cynoglossum occidentale) maturing to a 
fruit of 4 nutlets. 
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The deeply four-lobed ovary of Houndstongue 


Note the gynobasic style. 


A single flower of Yellow-and-blue 
Scorpion Grass (Myosotis discolor) 
showing the regular, sympetalous 
corolla with fornices at the junction 
of tube and limbs. 
hispid pubescence on the calyx. 


‘to the tube. 
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Note also the 
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A helicoid or scorpioid cyme of 
Yellow-and-blue Scorpion Grass 
(myosotis discolor). 


The calyx consists of 5 sepals, either free or joined 
at the base; the united corolla is formed of a tube 
with 5 lobes that are sometimes bell-shaped (as in 
Mertensia) to more often salverform or rotate (as in 
Cryptantha), with the limbs projecting at right angles 
At each junction of the tube and limb 
are found peculiar outgrowths, scales, or swellings, 
sometimes forming an "eye" and essentially closing 
the throat, each called a "fornix" (pl. fornices). 
Five stamens, sometimes unequal, are inserted within 
the tube of the corolla, and often bear basal appen- 
dages or nectariferous discs. 


The ovary is superior, of two fused carpels, each with 
two locules formed by a false septum, resulting in a 
4-loculed ovary often quite distinctly 4-lobed. Each 
locule contains a single ovule, and the fruit is 
typically 4 nutlets that separate at maturity and may 
be glabrous or covered with prickles, spines, or 
tubercles.* The style may arise from between these 

4 locules (then called "gynobasic," the most common 
form), or may be perched directly upon the ovary 
(then called "terminal," as in Heliotropium), and is 
simple, or occasionally cleft into 2 or 4 segmented 
lobes. 


Flowers occur in a variety of colors - white, pink, 
blue, and yellow - and are insect-pollinated. Some 
genera are cultivated as ornamentals (Heliotropium, 
Mertensia, Myosotis, Borago, Anchusa, Cynoglossum) 

or as a pot-herb or source of herb tea (Symphytum). 


The floral formula for the family is 


Ca” Co: 


§° pe with the ovary superior. 
Now when you encounter a plant, usually an herb, with 
hispid pubescence, bearing flowers in terminal, 
helicoid cymes, each having a united corolla with 
fornices, and if you notice a four-lobed ovary that 
is maturing to a fruit of 4 nutlets - then you know 
for certain that you have found a member of the 
Boraginaceae - the Borage Family. 


*Since the keys within Boraginaceae are based heavily 
on characteristics of mature nutlets, it is important 
to make identifications using plants that have pro- 
duced fruit, but still have flowers present. 


FIELD TRIP REPORT: TAM MACARTHUR RIM 


On the last day of July, four members of the 
Eugene Chapter went up on Tam MacArthur Rin, 

above Three Creeks Lake and some 15 miles 

south of the town of Sisters. We travelled 

via a rugged short-cut which included the traverse 
of a lingering snow bank inclined some 45°. 
Reaching the city lot sized top of the main 
promontory of the Rim we were thrilled to find 

a suprising number of identifiable plants. 
Prominent were white bark pine (Pinus albicaulis), 
mountain juniper (Juniperus communis var. montana), 
and gland ocean-spray faeisatecus dumosus var. 
glabrescens). Down among the gravelly 

pumice-lava and bits of obsidian were woolly 
groundsel (Senecio canus), dwarf purple mimulus 
(Mimulus nanus), alpine collomia (Collomia debilis 
var. larsenii), and, new to all of us, many- | 
flowered gilia (Gilia congesta var. palmifrons). 


On the top of the Rim and on the slopes crossed 

to the south many alpine plants were seen and 
photographed. Among them was the uncommon 

slender raillardella (Raillardella argentea). 

This small composite is characteristic of open 
pumice flats. The Three Sisters area represents 

the northern limits of the range of slender 
raillardella. Other plants seen include 

Drummond's anemone (Anemone drummondii), few- 
fruited lomatium (Lomatium martendalii), sulphur 
buckwheat (Eriogonum umbellatum), dirty socks 
(Eriogonum rolifolium), umbellate pussypaws 
(Spraguea umbellata), alpine aster (Aster alpigenus) 
prairie lupine (Lupinus lepidus), and both orange : 
and yellow forms of cotton paintbrush (Castilleja 
arachnoidea). 


Raillardella argentea 


slender raillardella 


from Hitchcock et al, 
Vascular Plants of the 
Pacific Northwest, 
Volume 5 


Some thirteen hundred feet lower in elevation, 
the Three Creeks meadow held a bountiful variety 
of flowering plants. Especially noted were 
alpine meadow butterweed (Senecio cymbalarioides), 
little elephant's head (Pedicularis attolens) , 
hooded ladies-tresses (Spiranthes romansoffiana), 
Oregon saxifrage (Saxifraga oregana), Newberry's 
gentian (Gentiana newberryi), long-stalked 
clover (Trifolium longi es), longstalk starwort 
(Stellaria Longipes), and another first for us 
all, Swamp white-heads (S henosciadium 
capitellatum). I want to acknowledge the help of 
our Chapter President, Charlene Simpson, for 
her aid in properly identifying many of the above 
plants. I regret others were unable to join this 
enjoyable outing. 

Harold Dunn - trip leader 

Emerald Chapter 
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The following article is the first of a two 
part series by John and Lilla Leach." lt is re- 
printed here with permission, from Mazama 
Volume XX, No. 12, 1938, where it first appeared. 
The estate of these southwestern Oregon botanists 
now forms the LEACH BOTANICAL PARK in the city 
of Portland. See the August 1982 Bulletin for 
information on the Leach Garden, and for an 
application for membership in Leach Garden 
Friends. The NPSO fully supports the care 
and maintenance of established native plant 
gardens, such as that of the Leach's. 


BOTANIZING 
In Oregon's Hinterland 


By John and 
Lilla Leach 


"Look out! There goes the pack mule!” 
shouted Jack. This happened in Curry County, 
Oregon, which borders California and juts 
out into the Pacific Ocean, the westernmost 
part of the United States. It has an area 
of about 1200 square miles and before the 
coming of the CCC boys, Curry had only one 
road, the Coast Highway, with a system of 
short wagon roads servicing the coastal 
farms. About 90% of the 1200 population 
lived within sound of the ocean, the rest 
along the main streams, principally the 
beautiful Rogue River, one of America's 
finest fishing streams. Almost all of the 
land belongs to the Siskiyou National 
Forest, administered from Grants Pass, Jo- 
sephine County. 


A system of trails, secondary trails and 
ways* lead through and across the country. 
We could travel on foot or by horse in most 
any general direction but to leave the main 
trails added difficulty. Sometines a way 
could be found, but many times stock would 
have to be left feeding while we scrambled 
through the brush to a particular point. 

A botanist must be able to rough it and 
carry at least two weeks' supplies, inclu- 
ding horse feed, as grass is not always 
available. 


The country in general is mountainous, 
covered with forest, predominating in scrub 
Douglas fir, not suitable for farming or 
stock raising. The rainfall is heavy and 
this combined with a mild climate makes a 
rich and varied growth of both animal and 
vegetable life. It has an abundance of 
low grade mineral prospects but so far no 
mines have been developed and prospectors 
are not often seen in the woods. 


In this remote place we found a virgin 
territory, practically without a botanist 
competitor ever having been in the more 
difficult sections before. We deserve no 
great credit ourselves; some of the strange 
flowers have been growing there since the 
tertiary period. All we did was to collect 
and bring them to the attention of the 
scientific world. 


* A way is a dim unlaid out trail or ser- 
ies of blazes where some trapper or torester 
has taken horses. 


continued on next page 


BOTANIZING OREGON'S HINTERLANDS, continued 


Altogether we spent nine vacations in 
Curry County from 1928 to 1938 and traveled 
about one thousand miles of trails. On 
some trips we used saddle and pack horses or 
mules, but more often we walked and our 
small burros, Pansy and Violet, followed, 
carrying camp and botany equipment (about 
125 pounds on each). They would browse on ' 
grass, thistles, poison oak and even lichens 
from the trees and for the most part they 
seemed to enjoy it as well as we did. They 
would be going on light rations and suddenly 
come upon a grassy meadow. Likewise we might 
be tired, lips chapped and throats almost 
parched for the want of water when we would 
locate a new plant and forget all else -. 
almost forget to move on to a suitable camp 
site. 


Camps were not always bad, however. We 
found many meadows with flowers, water, 
grass and a pleasant view. There was Game 
Lake, a five-acre body of water on a high 
ridge surrounded by a meadow of flowers, 


backed up by a rocky point on one side and 
woods on the other, with large and small beds 
of azaleas all contained in a park of large 
yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa). A cold 
spring and a dry camp ground made this com- 
plete. Here we could look across the lake 
and see Pansy and Violet feeding in the 
meadow with wild deer, which always seemed 
to like our burros and did not mind the 
tinkle of the Swiss bells on their necks. 
This sight was not uncommon; we Saw Le at 
Seven Mile, Wild Horse, Bear Camp, and Snow 
Camp. While in the Big Craggy Camp the bear 
and panther smell so worried the burros that 
they only fed in the daytime and slept right 
by our bed at night, within five feet of us 
and jumped at the slightest sound, They 
were always glad to leave this camp although 
it had the best water and grass in the 
country. 


Rivers and even swift creeks were always 
our worst hazards when traveling with burros. 
We swam our burros across the Rogue River 
three times where it was 400 to 600 feet 
wide, and this year we did the same with two 
saddle horses and a pack mule. This we did 
by transporting all baggage and rigging in 
a rowboat and taking the animals one at a 
time behind the boat. Native horses have no 
trouble but burros, being desert animals, do 
not swim well and have to be held close be- 
hind the boar with noses out of water. We 
always secure the services of a good boat- 
man who knows the river. 


Our first botany trip into Curry County 
started on June 1, 1928 when we left our 
car at Galice, purchased Pansy and Violet 
and started down the Rogue River trail 
where the arrow pointing west read "Gold 
Beach 93 Miles;" but we did not follow the 
river and our course took us about 115 miles. 


We did not understand the burros and 
they did not understand us. We spent consi- 
derable time in getting acquainted and 
arriving at a working agreement. If the 
pack was too tight or not well balanced the 
burrow would lie dcwn; it seems that he is 
the originator of the sit-down strike. If 
the pack was too loose it would turn; but 


i 
there is a point in cinching a pack, just 
right enough to hold it on, that satisfied 
the burro. We had to discover that point. 
Sometimes during a temporary agreement we 
would make a mile or two, while at other 
times, not an inch. 


Lilla was doing good botany work in 
spite of difficulties, and at the end of 
the first mile she had collected a new 
sedum with brilliant red stems and leaves 
and yellow flowers. No botanist could 
ever have passed this plant in bloom. It 
now has the name of Cotyledon glandulifera 
Henderson. Before we got to Whiskey Creek, 
six miles and the end of the first day, she 
had added a small fragile forget-me-not to 
be named Crypthantha fragilis Peck, and at 
Mule Creek the morning of the fifth day, 
she discovered the first plants of Iris 
innominata Henderson, which we since have 
found in many colors and shades covering a 
large part of Curry County. 


Sedum moranii, 


Moran's stonecrop, is 
the modern name for 


Cotyledon glandulifera 


continued on next page 
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BOTANIZING OREGON'S HINTERLAND, continued 


The deep canyon was hot and the season 
so well advanced that many flowers were out 
of bloom, so we decided to seek higher 
territory. We swam the Rogue River (burros 
behind boat) and climbed up the steep 
mountainside to Bear Camp, making about 
5000 feet in seven miles. Here it was 
early spring with a few patches of snow. 
The flowers were prime and we made a very 
heavy collection, among which was a strange 
saxifrage, a new genus, later to be named 
Bensonia Oregana, Abrams and Bac. in honor 


Of Gilbert Theron Benson, a member of the 


faculty of the University of California 
who died just prior to this time. 
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Bensoniella oregana 


(Bensoniella) is the 
modern name for 


Bensonia oregana 
(line drawing by 


Natalie Geiger) 


Five years later in order further to 
study Bensonia we left Almeda on the Rogue 
River, June 16th, with a saddle horse and 
two most lovable mules. Believe it or not 
mules do sometimes deserve this name, and 
when they do we think the world should be 
told about it, if only because it might 
encourage more mules to improve their 
manners. We started up the 30-mile trail 
to Bear Camp and on the second day began to 
be bothered with snow drifts in the trail 
and on the narrow ridges; there had been 
heavy snow that winter and it was a late 
spring. Several times the animals fell and 
it was here that the pack mule mentioned 
above slid down the hill about 100 feet. 
We thought he had started for the bottom of 
the canyon but he hung up on one of the few 
trees on the long steep slope, Jack went 
to the rescue and anchored the mule, removed 
the pack and secured it with rope. Then he 
made steps up which friend mule came 
cautiously, being anchored to a tree from 
above with Jack taking up the slack. He 
carried the pack up the hill in four trips 
and repacked the animal. 


= 


We had to abandon taking the mules fur- 
ther, retraced our trail and dropped down 
the south slope to an,open glade where we 
unpacked and tied them firmly to trees, a 
thing not considered good practice in bear 
country, and there were bear, too, for we 
Saw one the next morning near our camp. 

We also saw many panther tracks in the snow. 


We mushed to Bear Camp, about two miles, 
arriving just at dark. Lilla was saying 
all the time "It's right by the spring; 
maybe the snow will be open there" and it 
was. There were a few holes in the five 
foot snow field where five years before 
we had found a meadow of flowers in full 
bloom ten days earlier in the season. With 
the aid of a flashlight we gathered several 
small plants in the mud. Their leaves 
were just coming out and we were not cer- 
tain that this plant was Bensonia until it 
bloomed the next year in our garden at 
Sleepy Hollow, where we are now growing it. 
We have furnished scientific specimens to 
many colleges, 


We were up early the next morning and 
had an uneventful trip back to the car, 
reaching it late in the afternoon. Lilla 
preferred to take the mules down a short 
cut trail of seven miles alone rather than 
drive the car twelve miles on a road that 
was never intended for automobiles. Ruts 
were so deep that getting into them meant 
sure trouble and straddling them in the 
narrow road put one in danger of 


steep 

going over the bank. She arrived with the 
mules at Rogue River after dark, carrying 
quite a collection of plants among which 


was a very interesting pea vine. She had 
not been able to find any seed pods. 


This drawing of 
Sophora leachiana, 
western sophora, was 
done from one of the 
species few herbarium 
collections. Unfortunately, 
neither flowers nor mature 


fruits were available. 


The next year the second week of 
found us at Almeda upon the side of 
Vine Mountain looking for that seed 
without results; but June 16, 1938, we 
were rewarded by finding pods. The plant's 
name is Sophora Leachiana Peck, the 


member of its genus yet found on the 


Pacific Coast, 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
PORTLAND CHAPTER 


NEW YORK 


Meeting: 


Saturday, October 30, 1:00 p.m., at the 
Washington Park Zoo Education Building. 
Roger Yerke will provide a multi-slide 
presentation on the new Cascades exhibit 
and the Botanical and Nature Trail. 
There will be an opportunity to visit 
the new exhibits following the program. 
This meeting will be a combination of 
the monthly meeting and the usual 
Saturday field trip. 


NOTICE: The November meeting will revert 
to the fourth Wednesday of the month. 


Field Trips: 


October 2, Devil's Peak. Leader, Rick 
Brown. carpool 8:15 a.m. in the Dep't. 


of Motor Vehicles parking lot, N.E. 60th 
and Glisan, or meet 9:30 a.m. at the 
Summit Rest Stop in Government Camp. 


October 9. Celilo Area. Leader, George 
Lewis. Carpool 8:15 a.m. in the DMV 

lot as above, or meet 10:15 a.m. in 
front of the Portage Inn, The Dalles. 


Leader un- 
in the DMV 


October 16. 
designated. 
lot as above. 


Local Trip. 
Meet 8:15 a.m. 


Portland Zoo Nature Trail. 
in the Education Building. 


October 30. 
Meet 1:00 p.m. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Tuesday, October 26, 7:30 p.m., in the Cas- 
‘cade Natural Gas Meeting Room. Marge 


Ettinger will share what she saw and learned 


on her trip to Alaska and during her Malheur 
Field Course this Summer. We will also 
elect officers for the coming year. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Wednesday, October 13, 7:00 p.m. Mush- 
rooms for Beginners. Mariana Bornholdt. 
NOTE CHANGE IN DATE AND PLACE: Music 
Room, Highland School, 535 Highland St., 
(at Broadway), Salem. 


Monday, October 18, 7:30 p.m. Workshop, 

Plant Families, their identifying charac- 
teristics. Wilbur Bluhn. Carrier Room, 

First Methodist Church, State and Church 

Streets, Salem. 


l~ 
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SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Please note that our monthly meetings 
have changed from the first Thursday in 
the month to the second Thursday. All 
meetings will be held in SOSC Science 
Building with the exception of the 
first meeting in October. 


BOTANICAL GARDEN “<2=*222' 


Thursday, October 14. Chapter member, 
Robert Mansfield, will share a slide 
presentation of the birds, animals and 
flora of Kenya, Africa. Robert Mans- 
field has recently participated ina 
study tour through Kenya that was 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institue. 
We will meet at 7:30 p.m. in the Parks 
and Recreation Building, 59 Winburn 
Way, at the lower end of the park. 


A potluck picnic will be held previous 
to the meeting in Lithia Park. We 
will meet at 6:00 p.m. in the madrone 
grove, just above the second duck pond 
and across the creek from the parking 
area. Signs will indicate the way. 

If the weather is bad, we will eat in 
the Park and Recreation Building. We 
will provide paper plates anda fruit 
drink. 


Thursday, November 11. Spring Flora 
of Southern Appalachians. Frank Lang, 
SOSC Professor of Botany, will guide 
us through some of his recent sabba- 
tical tour in Eastern U.S. A good 
Opportunity to learn about the plant 
community on the other side of our 
continent. We will meet at 7:30 p.m. 
in Room 171 of the Science Building 
at Southern Oregon State College. 


Field Trips: 


Saturday, October 23. The Applegate 
Valley. Mark Pechall, Geologist for 
the Rogue River National Forest will 
Share the geology of the Applegate 
country. Most of the walking will be 
easy - bring lunch and water. Carpools 
will leave Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:00 a.m., 
and Medford K-Mart at 8:30 a.m. For 
more information contact Cynthia at 


482-0899. 
Saturday, November 6. Albert Abee, the 
District Forest Ecologist with BLM, will 


lead a day trip to various portions of 
the Jacksonville Resource Area. He will 
facilitate the field trip group in inter- 
preting the ecology of some local forest 
communities. Carpools will leave Ashland 
Bi-Mart at 8:00 a.m. and Medford K-Mart 
at 8:30 a.m. Contact Cynthia for more 
information, 482-0899. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, October 4. Dick VanderSchaaf: 
The Jefferson Wilderness: Hiker impact 
lant communities. This will be a 
Slide-discussion On the overusage of — 
the Jefferson Park meadows, the largest 
known subalpine meadows in the Cascades, 
and the effects on the surrounding 
plant communities due to the hiker 
impact which is great. This is Dick's 
masters thesis project which he just 
completed. This area has been known 
as a favorite hiking spot for many 
years. 


Monday, November 1. Dr. Kenton 
Chambers. Exploring mysteries of the 
Miners lettuce. Dr. Chambers, plant 
systemetist and curator of the OSU 
herbarium, will discuss his research 
of the genus Claytonia in the Purslane 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Future is Abundant. A Guide to Sustain- 
able Agricultures. 1982. Tilth. 192 pages. 
$11.95. 


The best of agriculture, like the best of 
native plant preservation, is grounded in 
the elements of a stabie ecosystem: diver- 
sity, complexity, sustainability. The 
Future is Abundant is a sourcebook for such 
an agriculture in the Pacific Northwest. 
This is agriculture sure to warm the hearts 
of biologists, amateur or professional, no 
matter how non-agricultural their interests 
are, because it emulates the integrity of 
regional, "alee alias 


Compiled by the folks who publish Tilth, 
a quarterly northwest agricultural journal, 
The Future is easy to use as a reference, 
whether for information on coppicing% 
perennial graims, urban forestry, edible 
flowers, or who owns lands (Did you know 
that in the U.S., "Half of the privately 
owned land is owned by only 1 percent of 


Several types of entries occur through- 
out: 


1. Short essays introducing various 
aspects of agriculture are flanked by 
yee numerous annotated sources that offer the 
eee Se details. The source listings are im- 

pressive, ranging from 60-year-old stan- 
dards to little-known government bulletins 
' and regional journals. Skills are 
emphasized (e.g. identifying, building, 
planting, restoring), but the background 
is there, too: perspective, historys 
politics, and hope. 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


Thursday, October 21. Flowers of the 
Eagle Cap Wilderness, by Dr. Fritz 
Bartsch. Dr. Bartsch will speak to us 

at 7:30p.m., in Cordley Hall, Room 
No.2082, OSU. Dr. Bortsch, former 

EPA Lab Director in Corvallis has com- 
bined his photographic talent with his 
interest in the flora of the Wallowas for 


2 5 2. Brief account of individuals and 
this presentation. 


groups who practice sustainable agricul- 
Stella Trin: ture provide inspiration. 

3. Occasional pieces from premier 
ecological agriculture writers provide 
imagery. My favorite (PD. 70) is 
botanist Edgar Anderson's description of 
a carefully tended garden in Guatemala, 
the likes of which he had mistaken for 
dump heaps when he first saw them in 
Mexico, so riotous and apparently un- 
planned was the growth. 


Saturday, 30 October. Mushroom foray with 
Dr. Denison. We shall look at mushrooms 
in the Van Duzer corridor, and at Cascade 
Head (weather permitting). Contact 

Esther McEvoy, 754-0893, for other details 
including departure time. 


U of O Museum oF NaTUuRAL History OPEN House 


The UO Museum of Natural History invites you 
to an open house Sunday, October 10, 1982 

to view the many new exhibits and help begin 
a fall membership drive in Friends of the 
Museum of Natural History. 


A plant species index, dense with symbo- 
lized information, describes 330 trees, 
Demonstrations, Slide shows & refreshments shrubs, and herbs appropriate for small land- 
at the Museum, 2 - 5 pm holdings. Priority has been placed on 
Science Complex "useful" plants and, among these, native 
University of Oregon, Eugene Plants. Perusing the index for plants 

presently found around your home is an infor- 
Featured at this Open House will be photographs mative evercise; you may spot 5 or 10 more 
of the mountains of Oregon by Don Hunter, and 
Botanical Illustrations by Linda Vorobik (the 


Editor of the NPSO Bulletin). *coppicing: the cutting of trees or shrubs 


which regenerate by sprouts or root suckers. 
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THE FUTURE IS ABUNDANT - REVIEW, continued 


you'd like to add for wildlife forage, soil 
improvement, or food. The seed and nursery 
list that follows will help you locate them. 


I have two minor criticisms of The Future: 
1) Some pages are initially confusing because 
introductions, bibliographies, excerpts, and 
essays Overlap. Order is present, but it 
sometimes takes an extra bit of time or a 
glance at the Table of Contents to orient 
oneself precisely. 2) Prices are not given 
for most publications because they are subject 
to change. Their inclusion, however, would 
give readers a sense Of whether they are 
looking at a $4 or $15 investment, a trip to 
the: bookstore or to the library. 


The Future is Abundant lends the same values 
to Pacific Northwest agriculture that the 
immensely useful Whole Earth Catalo series 
applies more generally: respect for diversity, 
environmental health, social equitability, 
individual competence, and the interrelation- 
ship of all endeavors. Agriculture, as 
viewed through The Future, is all of our 
efforts to share earth with the genius and 
generosity of plants. 

Mary O'Brien 
Emerald Chapter 


THREATENED AND ENDANGERED VASCULAR PLANTS OF 
OREGON: AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE. Meinke, R.J. 
1982. 


Threatened and Endangered Vascular Plants 
of Oregon: An Illustrated Guide is of superb 
quality and indeed an attribute to plant 
conservation efforts in Oregon. The editor, 
Robert J. Meinke, skillfully has tailored 
concise-yet-complete resumes of 167 Oregon 
taxa. The highly usable format chosen by 
Meinke is greatly enhanced by excellent 
illustrations. and location maps for almost 
all of the species of concern. 


Minor criticisms of this excellent publica- 
tion include the lack of an appeal for con- 
servation of threatened taxa by the users of 
this volume (particularly professionals and 
field workers) and the seemingly arbitrary 
assignment of some taxa to the Appendix IIB 
category (questionable taxa). Many indivi- 
duals who contributed information that 
appears in the volume do not have the time, 
expertise, nor inclination to argue about 
the validity of taxa such as Lupinus burkei 
ssp. caeruleomontanus and now are left to 
wonder just what name should be given to the 
distinctive short, fat-leaved, glabrous 
lupine that grows in the Blue Mountains. 
Were all the international rules obeyed in 
pronouncing judgment on this plant? Who 
delivered the illegitimacy sentence? Will 
the same judgment during the test of time be 
pronounced on other special Northwest taxa 
like Polystichum kruckebergii or Mentzelia 
mollis or perhaps even Taraxacum officinale? 
Ah, taxonomy! 


Meinke's prefatory statements about not 
regarding the volume as definitive are 
especially good and clearly set the proper 
perspective and context of this timely 
volume. He maintains the "non-definitive" 
precaution by mentioning potential problems 
or exisiting problems associated with 
specific taxa. 


Threatened and Endangered Vascular Plants 
of Oregon: An Illustrated Guide by Robert 
J. Meinke is truly an attribute to the 
efforts of botanists working with Oregon's 
remarkably diverse plants and is unques- 
tionably an indispensable supplment for the 
government land managers and field personnel 
who ultimately will decide the fate of many 
of the plants listed in this excellent 
publication. 


Karl Urban 
High Desert Chapter 


ECOLOGICAL NOTES 
By Rhoda Love 


The Mystery of the Non-Green Ericaceae -- 
Saprophytes, Parasites, or What 


In late August I was sketching some Indian 
pipe that appears each year near our shack 
in the San Juan Islands. This curiously 
beautiful pure white plant is one of a group 
of Heath Family (Ericaceae) genera which 
have apparently abandoned photosynthesis as 
a source of carbohydrate. Indian pipe is 
Monotropa. Other non-green Ericaceae in the 
Pacific Northwest are Allotropa (Candystick), 
Pterospora (Pinedrops) , Hemitomes (*Gnome 
plant), Pleuricospora (*Sierra sap), 
Pityopus (T Pinefoot), and Hypopitys (Pine- 
Sap). (Oregon RT&E Review List; T=Oregon 
RT&E Status: Threatened.) 


Sketching the Indian pipe started me 
thinking about its late summer growing and 
blooming time and its location on our pro- 
perty -- always in the root zone of Douglas 
fir, and I recalled a paper I read several 
years ago about the pinesap (Hypopitys), 
and some experiments done in Sweden which 
throw light on how these non-green Erica- 
ceous plants obtain carbohydrates and other 
nutrients in the absence of chlorophyll and 
photosynthesis. 


The study was done by Erk Bj&rkman of 
Stockholm and is reported in his paper, 
Monotropa hypopitys L. ~~ an epiparasite on 
tree roots, in Physiologia Plantarum, Vol. 
13, 1960, pp 308-327. (Pinesap, a circum- 
boreal species we know as Hypopitys mono- 
tropa, goes by the reverse binomial in 
Sweden. ) 


BjS6rkman noticed that pinesap always 
grows close to conifers (pine or spruce in 
Sweden), and that it appears suddenly in 
late summer and grows rapidly to maturity 
at a time when the nearby conifers are rich 
in stored food. He knew that some natura- 
lists had described the Hypopitys as a 
Saprophyte, assuming that it derived its 
nutrients from decaying materials in the 
forest humus. However, others assumed that 
the plant was parasitic -- taking its food 
directly from living tree roots. (The 
name Hypopitys means "beneath pine tree" 
in Greek.) One factor almost everyone had 
noted about pinesap is that its roots are 
always surrounded by and penetrated with 
the hyphae -- threadlike filaments -- of a 
fungus. 


continued on next page 


ECOLOGICAL NOTES, continued 


By means of several experiments including 
the use of radioactive tracers, BjSrkman 
demonstrated that the pinesap obtains car- 
bohydrates and other nutrients from near-by 
trees by way of an intermediate fungus which 
is attached both to the Hypopitys roots and 
to the roots of the conifer, 


Severing the connection between the pine- 
sap and the tree roots resulted in severly 
retarded growth of the pinesap. 


BjSrkman also demonstrated that growth 
of the fungus in vitro (in the lab) was en- 
hanced by addition of some vitamin-like 


extract from Hypopitys. 


It: was Bj$rkman's conclusion that pinesap 
is an epiparasite on the roots of certain 
trees by means of an intermediate fungus via 
which nutrients from the tree are transferred 
to the non-green plant allowing very rapid 
growth and reproduction. 


And so here we have a complicated ecolo- 
gical system involving three distinct but 
physically interconnected organisms -- the 
tree, the fungus, and the pinesap, a non- 
green plant -- a chain through which sub- 
stances apparently flow in both directions. 
No wonder the genera named above tend to 
grow in relatively undisturbed woods and 
that several of them are rare or threatened. 


Of course, it has not been proved that 
all the non-green Ericaceae are epiparasites 
following the 3-organism system demonstrated 
for the pinesap. However, all of them grow 
in coniferous woods and a number of them, 
such as the Indian pipe on San Juan Island, 
appear in late summer when the trees' supplies 
of nutrients are high. Research modelled 
after Bjérkman's could test the validity of 
my guess that Indian pipe, Gnome plant, 
Pinefoot and others are probably epiparasites 
utilizing nutrients from trees via an inter- 
mediate fungus. 


CONFESSIONS OF A TRAIL POUNDER 


In the August issue of the NPSO Bulletin 
mention was made of the Rock Mesa Benefit 
Hike to be held over the Labor Day Weekend. 
Although at first one might not think an endur- 
ance hike is the time for botanizing, upon re- 
flection it might be imagined how hiking many 
miles at once gives an interesting sweep of 
great lengths of trailside observations. That 
we began at midnight did not put off plant 
watching; there was a full moon that night to 
see by. Trying to identify trees by moonlight 
is not nearly as difficult as it might seem at 
first--you realize quickly how we rely on gen- 
eral configuration for identifications. A 
hand held out to stroke the branches as you 
pass teaches you to recognize by touch, as 
well. : 


Even herbaceous plants were recognizable 
in the silverlight of the moon. The flash- 
lights being used to keep from stumbling on 
dark or rocky stretches were handy to check 
if that was really a lupine, or aster. What 
was truly stunning, however, was the display 
of the silvery meadow plant foliage. Some- 
times it was an everlasting (Antennaria sp.) 
which is naturally silvery, and sometimes the 
light beam revealed that the shining in the 
meadow was caused by dew on clover or huckle- 
berry. Where obsidian flakes caught and re- 
flected the moon, under the awesome presence 
of Middle Sister, this scene was practically 
trancendental,. 


Sunrise came as we crossed Wickiup Plains 
close by Rock Mesa itself. At Sisters Mirror 
Lake, the 25-mile check-point, we abandoned 
the flashlights and left the dark and rocky 
part of the trail behind us. The rest of the 
hike was mainly in subalpine woods, where the 
trail was good for a lively pace. The plant 
which stood out more than any other was the 
pinesap, Hypopitys monotropa. The yellowed- 
ivory flower clusters seemed to be pushing 
up everywhere; hundreds were seen. Broad- 
leaf lupine (Lupinus latifolius) and the 
western aster (Aster occidentalis) were the 
constant friends in the more open areas. 


The end for me came as evening was 
approaching. I postponed taping up a trouble- 
some blister, not wanting to stop because 
each stop meant another slow start, stretching 
stiff muscles. Then, at the 58 mile point, 
after 18 hours of non-stop hiking, the blister 
gave way and it was all over. It took an hour 
to limp the final mile down off Charlton Butte 
into the Charlton Lake aid station. Eight 
others ahead of me made it all the way from 
McKenzie Pass to Willamette Pass, 75.5 miles. 
Nine hikers made varying distances up to 
53 miles. The combined effort, with many 
pledges from NPSO members, raised a substantial 
sum for the defense fund to prevent the mining 
of Rock Mesa. 


Although. Rock Mesa is a geological feature, 
the issue is important to us because of the 
great importance we place on the integrity 
of the Wilderness Areas as protected habitats 
for rare plants. The idea of an open-pit 
mine 100 yards from the Cascade Crest Trail 
is also disturbing to those who appreciate 
the solitude of the high mountains for alpine 
botanizing. The best plant habitat I saw in 
the whole day of hiking was right there between 
Rock Mesa and Mesa Creek. 


David Wagner 
Eugene 
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GRASSES 


Although grasses are very important to man, 
we usually know very little about them. 
Why? Because we think that "All grasses are 


alike" or "They are too hard to tell apart". 


There are over 5,000 species of grasses in 
the world. While many are similar at first 
glance, they all have individual character- 
istics which identify them. Wheat is very 
different from Bermudagrass, but they are 
both grasses, of the family Graminae. 


The grasses are part of a larger group 
called monocotyledons. Plants in this 
group are alike in having one seed leaf, 
parallel-veined leaves and stems with 
vascular bundles scattered in the pith. 


A grass plant is composed primarily of root 
root, stem, leaves and a flower stalk. 

The root system of grasses is fibrous and 
extensive, often reaching a depth of six 
feet. These characteristics make grasses 
excellent soil binders and very useful 

in conservation projects. 


Apex 


The flowering stems or culms of grasses are 
jointed and usually round and hollow be- 
tween the solid joints(nodes). Stems may 
be erect, or with bent, knee-like bases 
(decumbent) or they may trail on the sur- 
face of the ground(stolons) and root at the 
nodes, or they may even grow in the top few 
inches of soil(rhizomes). The stems of 
grasses range in size from a few inches to 
a hundred feet or more. 


The leaves of grasses are always parallel- 
veined and generally have long, narrow 
blades. The foliage leaf consists of a 
sheath, a ligule, and a blade. The sheath 
surrounds the stem, the ligule is a little 
collar above the sheath and the blade is 
the spreading portion of the leaf. 


The flower cluster is always made up of a 
number of subdivisions called spikelets. 
The simplest sort of spikelet is merely a 
tiny scaly branchlet of. flowers, each flo- 
wer being surrounded by two bracts. At — 
the base of the branchlet are two bracts 
with no flowers in their axils. These 
bracts are the first and second glumes. 
The remainder of the spikelet is made up 
of flowering units called florets. Each 
floret consists of an outer bract (lemma) 
and an inner bract(palea) with the naked 
flower between them. All grasses are wind 
pollinated, although insects and bees have 
been observed on the flower stalks. 


Grasses can be divided into two broad cata- 
gories - cool season grasses and warm sea- 
son grasses. The cool season grasses be- 
gin their growth early in the spring when 
soil temperatures reach 40-45 degrees F. 
They complete their life cycle during the 
cooler months before hot summer weather 
sets in and are usually partially dormant 
during the summer months. They are im- 
portant in extending the period of green 
toliage while the warm season grasses are 
dormant. They're valuable sources of pro- 
tein and vitamin A during the late fall- 
early winter and again in late winter-early 
spring. Cool season grasses include wheat- 
grasses, bluegrasses, fescues, bromes, 
wheat, barley and other small grains. 


The second main group of grasses is the warm 
season grasses. They begin their surge of 
growth when the soil warms to 60-65 degrees 
F. These plants are adapted to higher tem- 
peratures and can endure summer heat. They 
complete their growth cycle in late summer 
or early fall. Warm season grasses occupy 
much of our rangeland, especially in the 
Great Plains area. These grasses include: 
the gramas, bluestems, dropseeds, love- 
grasses, indian ricegrass & buffalo grass. 


Man uses grasses more than any other plants 
on earth. Grasses furnish the major grains 
and breadstuffs of the world and a large 
part of the food of domestic animals; they are 
also used in industry and extensively as 
ornamentals in parks and gardens. 


continued on next page 


GRASSES, continued 


The most important food plants for man are 
the cereals: wheat, corn, rice, barley, rye 
and oats. Additional grains are often uti- 
lized by the local peoples. Here in the 
Southwest Indian Ricegrass (Oryzopsis hymen- 
otdes) and various dropseeds (Sporobolus) — 
were commonly used. 


As food for animals, the grasses provide 
both grain and forage, in hay, pasture, 

or range. Important hay grasses include: 
timothy (Phlewn pratense), smooth brome 
(Bromus tnermis) and orchardgrass(Dactylis 
qlomerata). Other important hay grasses 
known as prairie grasses are: Western wheat- 


PANICLE 


grass (Agropyron smithtt) , Need1le-and-thread 
grass(Sttpa comata), Switchgrass(Pantcun 
vtrgatum) and the bluestems (Andropogon) . 


A large number of grasses make up the range- 
lands in the West. The best known range 
grass is buffalo grass (Buchloe dactylotdes) , 
a sod-forming "short grass" dominant over 
much of the Great Plains. Along with the 
puffalo grass are the gramas(Bouteloua) , 
important forage grasses for stockmen. Blue 
grama (Bouteloua gracilis), Black grama(B. 
-ertopoda) and Sideoats grama(B. eurttpen- 
dula) are both nutritious and palatable. 


Industrially; grasses are a source of fiber 
(Stipa tenactsstima) , essential oils for 
perfumes (lemongrass, Cymbopogon ettratus) 
and building materials, such as bamboo. 
Starch and alcohol are produced from corn, 
wheat and other cereals. Corn stalks, grain 
and cobs are used to produce many products, 
ranging from corncob pipes to red rubber. 


~ As ornamentals, grasses are most often as- 
sociated with lawns and turf. In the humid 
regions of the Northern states, Kentucky 
bluegrass(Poa pratensts) is often used. 

For the arid southwest however, other spe- 
cies would work better, such as Buffalo 
grass, Blue grama, or Bermuda (Cynadon) . 

The tall plumegrasses, such as pampasgrass 
(Cortaderia selloana) are commonly used as 
accent plants. Indian ricegrass and Saca- 
ton(Sporobolus wrighttt) could also be used 
in a landscape. 


Grasses are an important part of man's exi- 
Stance. Without them, the world would be 
a very different and less desirable place. 
Let's give grasses the credit they deserve. 


by Lisa Johnston, from the Native Plant 


society of New Mexico Newsletter, 
Volume VII No. 5. 
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REFERENCES ON GRASSES 


Below is a list of some of the books that 
can found about grasses. 


Cotter, DJ, Sullivan, DT & Sais, JR. Land- 


scaping with Native Grasses. NMSU Cooper- 
a ative Extension Circular 400 H-19. 1981. 


Gould, FW. Grasses of Southwestern United 
‘States. University of Arizona Press. 1977. 


Hitchcock, AS. Manual of the Grasses of 
the United States. Two Volumes. Dover 
Publications 1971. 


New Mexico Range Plants. NMSU Cooperative 
Extension Circular 374. ($2.75) 


Pasture and Range Plants. Phillips Petro- 
leum Co, Bartlesville, OK 74004. 1963. 


Pohl, RW. 
Brown Co. 


How to Know the Grasses. 
1968. 


W.C. 


Southwest Grasses. Curtis & Curtis Inc., 
Star Rt Box 8A, Clovis NM 88101. 


BOTANIZING IN OREGON'S HINTERLAND 


by John and Lilla Leach 
Part Two 


One morning we forded the Illinois 
River near the Anderson Ranch about 12 
miles below Selma and spent the entire day 
climbing up Pearsoll Peak, a little over 
5000 feet elevation. We camped that night 
at a small lake right under the peak. 

Here we made a supply cache with ropes 
high between two trees, to be picked up 
on our return trip, for the trail would 
soon end and we intended to explore as far 
as possible before retracing our tracks. 


We mounted Pearsoll Peak ridge the next 
morning and spent some time surveying the 
surrounding country and checking maps and 
land marks. Going down the other side, we 
were pleased to come upon the interesting 


.pine cone plant (Boschniakia tuberosa) a 


parasite connected to the roots Of its host, 
a manzanita. 


That night we camped by a small wet mea- 
dow where grass was abundant, but the 
burros detected the scent of bear and would 
eat only as long as we stood right by them, 
preferring to browse on the leaves of brush 
on the side hill; however the next morning 
they were back by the little lake camp of 
the night before. They greeted Jack with 
a friendly bray as he descended the hill 
for them and trotted back to camp, a dis- 
tance of four miles. The remainder of 
the day was very interesting. We traveled 
some distance on a high hog-back through 
yellow pine, Sadler's oak (Quercus Sadleri- 
ana), squawgrass (Xerophyllum tenax) in full 


bloom, and large rocks covered with Sedum 


Spathulifolium, and the beautiful blood 

red snow plant Sarcodes sanguinea, a sapro- 
phite growing beneath the pine trees. The 
distant view was grand. We saw Chetco Peak, 
Red Mountain, Vulcan Peak, Long Ridge, the 
Pollywog and Bear Wallow countries, with 
glimpses into the deep crooked canyons of 
the Baby Foot Creek and Chetco River. 


continued on next page 
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Kalmiopsis leachiana, 
A. Habit, portion of branch B. Leaf, 


surface. C. 
glands indicated. 


BOTANIZING, continued 


wn 


Lilla always travels in the lead and 
looks for flowers, while Jack's duty is to 
know maps, find trails, and keep an eye on 
the pack animals. The ridge widened and 
for awhile vegetation was scarce, so we 
became more interested in a meandering 
ditch that we crossed several times, where 
a mining company had spent $200,000 just 
to find that water will not run up hill. 


Lilla suddenly hesitated, gazed at a red 
patch of flowers ahead and then almost ran 
to it. She got down on her knees, examin- 
ing them and exclaimed, "I have never seen 
anything like it before! Isn't it beauti- 
ful? I believe it is new." Here she had 
found a new genus, that later was named 
Rhododendron Leachianum, by Professor L. F. 
Henderson of the University of Oregon, and 
renamed by Dr. Alfred Rehder of Harvard, 
Kalmiopsis Leachiana. This was June 14, 
I930. The patch was so small that lest 
some one might destroy it, we never revealed 
the location until we had found more and 
larger patches. 


On May the first the following year (1931) 
we were gOing up a long trail of Horse Sign 
Butte. Here again she saw a rose red patch 
on the hillside. The trail was steep and 
the switch backs had to be made, so it was 
a more deliberate approach, but Lilla 
experienced the same joy. This time she 
strongly suspected that it was her best 
flower "find" in a new location. There 
were many more plants here; yet within four 
or five years thoughtless growers have 
practically dug up and carried away this 
entire patch of Kalmiopsis Leachiana. 


We made camp at Miner's Cabin, an old 
deserted log house where we left our horses 
feeding in mid-afternoon, and started with- 
out wraps or food to botanize the nearby 


drawn by Bonnie Heidel 
dorsal 
Leaf, ventral surface with 
From R. J. Meinke, 


Threatened and Endangered Plants of Oregon: 
An lLllustrated Guide, courtesy of USDI FWS. 


territory. We wandered down the zig-zag 
trail to Collier's Bar, a distance of near- 
ly five miles, with a loss of 3000 feet 
altitude. Here again, growing at about 

500 feet elevation we found Kalmiopsis. 


-We were so tired when darkness came that 
we did not deem it advisable to go back to 
camp; then too we were not ready to leave. 
So we made a fire and slept till daylight 
and did some more explor.ng, This is a 
beautiful grassy, flat, gravel bar of about 
20 acres on the Illinois River, with some 
very large, graceful canyon live oaks 
(Quercus chrysolepis), and a peculiar 
arrangement of round, river washed rocks 
that may be relics of very early Indian 
tribal games or ceremonies, 


We got back to our camp and horses before 
noon with a very heavy load 0 specimens of 
various kinds. After eating three meals in 
One we slept a short time and spent the 
remainder of the day caring for the specimens. 


The next year, June 12, 1932, we found 
Kalmiopsis in another location, this time on 
the Big Craggy Mountain at 5000 feet eleva- 
tion, a place where very few people have ever 
been. It is so inaccessible and brushy that 
six miles in 15 hours is the best we could 
do, and we came back feeling as though we 
had been to Hell's canyon, 


Plants are only superficially studied in 
the field, labeled as to date, location, soil, 
altitude, etc., pressed and dried for more 
complete analysis during the fall and winter 
when the long days are passed in the study 
with microscope, herbarium and reference 
books where neither the crackling of the fire 
or the patter of the rain can disturb one in 
the least. 


Soon after this the forest department 
began to take notice of the destruction o 
some of the precious patches of Kalmiopsis 
Leachiana, and on June 19, 1938, we accom- 
panied Mr. L. L. Colville, assistant forest 
supervisor at Grants Pass, and Ed Marshall, 
ranger at Gold Beach, to the Big Craggy to 
study the country where this flower grows. 
The Government closed this area to all 
human travel almost immediately under the 
act "For the preservation of rare and vanish- 
ing species;" 45 days later the disasterous 


Chetco fire swept over the area and left 


the entire patch in blackened ruin. We hope 
to return to the Craggy next year to see how 
Many plants survived. 


Other new plants not mentioned above: 


2109-Epilobium luteum lilacinum* Henderson. 

2660—-Penstemon deustus suffretescens Hen- 
derson. 

2945-Brodiaea dissimulata Peck, 

3182-Dicentra formosa breviflora Henderson. 

3260-Brodiaea Leachiae Peck. 

3513-Scorozonella Leachiana Peck, 

4346-Allium roguense Peck. 

4361-Mimulus primuloides minimum Peck. 

4486-Allium cascadense Peck, 


There are a number of new plants not yet 
described. 


* This plant which was published in the 1928 
Mazama Annual seems to have been described 
previously by Wm. Suksdorf in a German publi- 
cation as Epilobium pulchellum, 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
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Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 
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NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene OR 97405, 345-6241. 

Vice President: Anne E. Kowalishen, 4949 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212, 288-2736. 
Secretary: Paula Vincent, 1836 Manzanita, Klamath Falls OR 97601, 882-9630. 
. Treasurer: Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 344-6478. 

Board of Directors: Wilbur Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, Cynthia Roberts, 


Larry Scofield, and Veva Stansell. : 
NPSO Bulletin Editor: Linda Ann Vorobik, Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene OR 97403, 686-3033. 
CHAPTER PRESIDENTS . 


Blue Mountain: Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton OR 97801, 276-2292. 


Corvallis: Esther McEvoy, 3290 SW Willamette, Corvallis OR 97333, 754-0893. 

Emerald: Charlene Simpson, 2455 Alder St., Eugene OR 97405, 686-1094. 

High Desert: ' Stuart Garrett, 361 NE Franklin, Bend OR 97701, 389-6981. 

Mid-Columbia: Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier OR 97040, 478-3314. : ; 

Portland: Virginia Diegel, 16415 NW Brugger Rd., Portland OR 97229, 645-1344. hitop 
Siskiyou: Darlene Southworth, 496 Beach St., Ashland OR 97520, 482-6341. aah yee 
Willamette Valley: George Schoppert, 11265 Phantom Ln. SE, Stayton OR 97383, 859-2613. little prince's pine 
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RENEWAL TIMES VOTING TIME: 


ENCLOSED WITH THIS MAILING YOU WILL FIND 
YOUR RENEWAL FORM, NoTE THE INCREASE IN 
DUES, UNFORTUNATELY A NECESSARY ADJUSTMENT, 
PLEASE SEND COMPLETED FORM (TYPED OR PRINTED 
LEGIBLY) AND REMITTANCE TO MARY FALCONER, 
MEMBERSHIP CHAIR, ENGEL AVE NW, SALEM 
or,9/504,. THANK YOU, PLEASE RENEW ON TIME 
(JANUARY 1, 1983), IF DUES ARE NOT RECEIVED 
BY | MARCH 1983, WE WILL REGRETFULLY ASSUME 
YOU NO LONGER WISH TO BEA MEMBER OF THE NPSO, 
AND WE WILL DISCONTINUE SENDING YOU THE 


NPSO BULLETIN: 


NPSOQ BY-LAWS CHANGING, TOWARDS THE BACK OF 
YOUR BULLETIN YOU WILL FIND A LIST OF THE 
CHANGES APPROVED BY THE NPSO BOARD, BEFORE 
THESE CHANGES ARE ADOPTED,.THEY MUST BE 
VOTED ON AND PASSED BY THE MEMBERSHIP’S 
MAJORITY VOTE, PLEASE FILL OUT YOUR BALLOT 
(FOUND ON THE LAST PAGE) OR A COPY OF THIS 
BALLOT AND RETURN TO YOUR CHAPTER PRESIDENT 
AT THE NEXT SCHEDULED MEETING, BALLOTS WILL 
THEN BE SENT COLLECTIVELY TO RHODA LOVE, 
NPSQ_ PRESIDENT, 594 FUL VUE DR,, EUGENE OR 
97405, IF YOU CANNOT MAKE THE NEXT CHAPTER 
MEETING, SEND BALLOT DIRECTLY TO RHODA, ALL 
BALLOTS MUST BE RECEIVED BY RHODA BY 15 pec, 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORTAL AWARD: SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE NPSO WILL BE AWARDING A SCHOLARSHIP 

TO A WORTHY STUDENT IN AN OREGON COLLEGE, 
WITH THEIR MAJOR STUDY IN PLANT SYSTEMATICS 
OR PLANT ECOLOGY, JHE SCHOLARSHIP IS IN THE 
AMOUNT QF 1,000, AND IS TO BE USED TOWARD THE 
STUDENT S TUITION WITHIN THE FOLLOWING 
ACADEMIC YEAR, DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS IS 
Apri Ll, 1983, . THE AWARD WILL BE MADE BY 
May 1, 1985, FoR MORE. INFORMATION AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF APPLICATION RULES, PLEASE 
SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 
HBR ALEONE RS 1920 EnceL Ave nw, SaLem OR, 


NEW EDITOR NEEDED 


I will be resigning as NPSO editor as of June, 1983. 
T would like to encourage anyone interested in this 
volunteer position to come forward. The editor's 
job for the NPSO is very rewarding. You are exposed 
to a variety of conservation and other literature, 
meet outstanding plant-loving people, and gain 
useful experience. The NPSO needs an energetic, 
creative person(s) to fill this position. If you 
are curious, I would be very happy to answer any 
questions. Call me, Linda Vorobik, at 686-3033 
(work), or 689-9256 (home), or write me at NPSO, 
Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 

Eugene OR 97403. 


THE BULLETIN oF The 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY of OREGON 


* OBJECTIVE » 


Jo increase the knowledge of members and public 
in identification and conservation of the native 
plants of the Pacific Northwest. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SEPTEMBER 25 BOARD MEETING OF 
THE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


Rhoda Love, Pres., called the meeting to order 
in the Gold Room of the Mallory Motor Hotel in 
Portland, Oregon. 


Present were: Rhoda Love, Paula Vincent, Sec- 
retary, Mary Falconer, Veva Stansell, Wilbur 
Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Harry Oswald, Linda 
Johnson, Stuart Garrett, Virginia Diegel, 
Darlene Southworth, and George Shoppert. 


The meeting opened with brief chapter reports 
from 6 of the 8 chapters. A financial report 
was circulated in the absence of Treasurer 
Nadine Smith who was still at work at Crater 
Lake Park. Mary Falconer, Membership Chair- 
man, reported that we have approximately 551 
memberships statewide. Paula Vincent reported 
that she will have an interim membership roster 
to send to Board members this Fall, and that a 
roster for all members will be ready in early 
Spring. 


Among other matters the Board took action on 
the following: They accepted a new membership 
form prepared by Mary Falconer. One-quarter 
memberships ($2.50) will be available for those 
members joining during the months of September 
and October. The new membership forms -- with 
the new, higher dues -- are included in this 
(November) Bulletin. 


We will investigate the possibility of inves- 
ting both our checking and savings accounts at 
a more advantageous interest rate. Veva Stan- 
sell will obtain information from the Califor- 
nia Native Plant Society in line with our 
Board's interest in producing a poster featur- 
ing Oregon Rare and Endangered Plants. 


The Board approved the revised state by-laws 
prepared by Mariana Bornholdt and her commit- 
tee. Revisions and amendments will be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin for approval by the 
membership. 


Darlene Southworth, Siskiyou Chapter, asked 

if the Board would permit the Siskiyou 
Chapter to make its mailing list available to 
an environmental political condidate. After 
rather lengthy and somewhat heated discussion, 
the Board members present voted 7-3 against 
the proposal. 


Rhoda Love, President, asked each chapter to 
appoint a Legislative committee chairman so 
that a statewide network can be formed to 
rally support for a possible NPSO~sponsored 
bill for the protection of native plants 
during the 1983 session of the Oregon Legis- 
lature. 


continued on next page 


HIGHLIGHTS OF BOARD MEETING, continued 


Veva Stansell was appointed Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for the 1983 election 
of Board members. 


Linda Vorobik of Eugene, our Bulletin editor, 
will be resigning next June, 1983.. Each 
chapter was asked to search for a possible 
Successor to Linda. The new Bulletin editor 
should be appointed in time to “learn the 
ropes" from Linda before her resignation. 


Emerald Chapter, Eugene, will host our 1983 
Annual Meeting. 


The next Board meeting will be on Saturday, 
January 22, in Salem. 


Rhoda Love 
President 


GOOD NEWS FOR RARE PLANTS: PROTECTION ACHIEVED! 


ON October 6, 1982, the Willow Creek Stewardship 
Committee met on the University of Oregon campus. It 
marked the culmination of the most significant effort 
to protect rare plant habitat in Oregon, following 
upon the signing of a 10-year lease by private land- 
owners to create the Willow Creek Preserve in cooper- 
ation with local planners, Lane County, the city 
of Eugene, and The Nature Conservancy. 


The story begins with Steve Gordon, a planner 
for Lane County, who noticed the potential wildlife 
and wetland values of the site several years ago. 

A birdwatcher, he alerted the local Audubon to the 
spot and they began studying the area... Sydney Her- 
bert of Lane County Audubon Society invited some 
botanists along on one of their trips, saying, 
"Find some rare plants!" Rare plants usually do 
not appear on command, but on this occasion we were 
able to find Aster curtus, a grassland plant not 
seen since the 1930's and presumed likely extinct 
(extirpated). This species became the cause celebré 
of the Willow Creek basin; despite the fact it has 
Since been found in Washington and British Columbia 
there remains no other site for it in Oregon. The 
next spring I found Lomatium bradshawii there, and 
Jimmy Kagan (now of The Nature Conservancy) found 
Erigeron decumbens at Willow Creek the following 
year when doing research for his master's thesis 

on the Lomatium. Intensity of concern developed 

as we realized that the site was a truly valuable 
and unique remnant of Willamette Valley grassland, 
the last stand for the most recently found rare 
plants. 


The rest of the story is boring for those who 

delight only in discoveries of unusual plants, but 
is the critical part for those hope our grandchildren 
will also be able to see these plants. The NPSO 
Bulletin is not the place for the detailed planning 
negotiations; let me offer to supply this information 
(hopefully from Steve Gordon's final report) to 
those interested in the process. What you should 
know is that the private landowners (and it is parti- 
cularly significant that more than one was involved) 
were able to retain their investment potential by 

spocess known as Planned Unit Development. Ken 
Murgolis of The Nature Conservancy negotiated the 
details of the Preserve lease, while both city and 
county planners worked on density transfers which 
made it possible to relieve development pressure 
on the rare plant habitat. The long-term prospect 
for proper conservation management seems good. 


The lessons to be learned from this are several. 
The first is that land-use planning works; this would 
not have happened without LCDC. We all need to thank 
the landowners, city and county officials who were 
willing to do the thinking and take the actions which 
benefit us all. The second lesson is that we can 
io it ourselves. The Endangered Species Act was 


important in that it helped to emphasize that the 
plants being championed were really significant, 

but other than that the agency charged with managing 
the Act was ineffective in contributing to a solu- 
tion. Of course, a federal agency has little control 
over private land, but it was particularly frustrating 
that the agency was unable to formally list the 
species of Willow Creek despite the fact that we 

had clearly demonstrated the imminent threats to 
endangerment were far greater than to the two Oregon 
species which did get listed in the past nine years. 
The final point, then, is that we need our own state 
Endangered Species Act which permits us to work 
effectively with private as well as public landowners 
in planning for the conservation of habitat for 

our rare plants. 


David H. Wagner 
Eugene 


1982 OREGON RARE AND ENDANGERED 
PLANT CONFERENCE 


NOVEMBER 6&7 
WILKINSON HALL AUDITORIUM 
OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


This conference is being sponsored by the Oregon 
Rare and Endangered Plant Project, the Native Plant 
Society of Oregon, and the Oregon State University 
Agricultural Extension Service and Department of 
Botany. This conference will concentrate on the 
Species on the 1982 Review List sent out to partici- 
pating botanists in March of 1982. NPSO members 
who did not receive this list should enquire of 
their chapter president, each of whom was sent 
a list. The work sessions are designed for those 
botanists who have been working in the field; other 
interested persons are invited to attend but are 
requested to be quiet spectators. The evening "pot 
luck slideshow" should be a pleasureable event for 
all. Registration for the conference is $2.00. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1982 


8:00- 8:30 Registration 
8:35- 8:45 Opening Remarks 


8:45-11:45 Morning Session-- 
First half of 1982 Review List 


11:45- 1:00 Lunch at the restaurant of your choice 


1:00- 4:30 Afternoon Session-~ 
Second half of 1982 Review List 


4:30- 7:30 Free time/Dinner 
7:30- 9:30 "Potluck" slide show of RYE plants 


(bring slides to share) 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1982 


a i ree rite 


8:00-11:45 Morning Session-~ 
Additions to Main List 
Deletions from Main List 


11:45- 1:00 Lunch 


1:00- 4:00 Afternoon Session~~ 
Species not on Conference Checklist, 
which participants would like to discuss 


Mi-ibilis macfarlanei 
Tilustrated by Bonnie 
Heidel, from R. Meinke, 
Threatened and Endangered 
Plants of Oregon: An 
Tllustrated Guide 


FEDERAL ACT TO PROTECT ENDANGERED SPECIES BE- 
COMES LAW--CAN WE PASS AN OREGON LAW IN 1983? 


The following piece appeared in my hometown 
newspaper on October 14, 1982: 


"A bill to extend the Endangered Species 
Act for 3 years and streamline the pro- 
cedures for listing endangered species 
was Signed today by President Reagan. 

The bill authorizes $39 million for 
administration of the act during the 

next 3 years. The final version of the 
bill won easy approval in both the 

Senate and House despite earlier con- 
troversies over the law. The bill 
streamlines the process for placing 
endangered and threatened species on a 
special government list that gives them 
certain protections. A decision must be 
made within one year of the species being 
proposed for listing. The decision must 
be based solely on biological and commer- 
cial criteria, not on economic costs." 


We in NPSO can well be proud of the work we 
did to assist passage of the Federal Bill. 
Now we must work to intruduce and pass 
legislation here in Oregon to protect our 
endangered floras. I have asked all chapter 
presidents to ask for volunteers for our 1983 
Legislative Committee. I hope we can forma 
strong statewide network to contact legisla- 
tors and show support for our bill. 


Please write to me if you are willing to help 
in any way--telephoning, writing letters, 
contacting legislators, helping draft legis- 
lation, lobbying. 


I saw Celilo Falls vanish forever in my life- 
time; I don't want to see Darlingtonia cali- 
fornica and other rare plants vanish too. 
Please help in '83. . 


Flowers forever, 


Rhoda Love 
President, NPSO 


NEWS ON EASTERN ORWGON'S ENDANGERED MIKabILIS 


An agency review draft of the Macfar- 
lane's Four O'Clock Recovery Plan has been 
completed. This plant is a member of the 
Nyctaginaceae or "four o'clock" family. 

In Latin, its generic name Mirabilis means 
wondrous. This species, M. macfarlanei, 
was named for Ed Macfarlane, a boatman on 
the Sjake River who pointed out the plant 
to Rollins and Constance in 1936. These 
botanists described the species later that 
year. In 1947, Davis, an Idaho botanist, 
discovered it on the Salmon River in Idaho. 
Later fruitless searches for Mirabilis led 
botanists to consider it possibly extinct. 
Tt wasn't until 1978 that a small colony 
was noted in Hell's Canyon Recreation Area 
in Oregon. It has since been found in 
three additional localities, including 
what is thought to be the type locality. 
The most recent discovery, the Long Gulch 
site in Idaho, consists of several hundred 
plants. In October, 1979, Mirabilis mac- 
farlanei was listed as an Endangered 
species... 


[from Endangered Species Technical Bulletin, 


Volume Vil No. 4 


ASE NOS’, 1982 


EIGHT DOLLAR MOUNTAIN - A New Preserve 


Paul Lutus, recently characterized by the 
Wall Street Journal as the mountain hermit of 
Southern Oregon, has made a major gift of 
$50,000 and two pieces of land to The Nature 
Conservancy. One of the most successful inde~ 
pendent software writers in the national 
computer market, Paul until recently lived 
quietly, writing his revolutionary computer 
programs in a modest cabin he built on Eight 
Dollar Mountain, a rich botanical site near 
Grants Pass, Oregon. Nine months ago, he learn- 
ed from Melody Allen, TNC staff person working 
on the project, of the Conservancy's efforts to 
protect several of the mountain's bogs. As this 
area may contain more rare plants per square 
foot than any other place in Oregon, Paul de- 
cided to give the Conservancy the bog he owned 
on the mountain as well as another tract of 
land which the Conservancy can sell to raise 
funds for the project. 


When Paul presented TNC the deeds to the two 
properties, he added a personal check for 
$50,000 as well. "I hope this can help save 
Eight Dollar Mountain," Lutus said. "I think 
the Conservancy staff has the spirit and 
ability to do the job. Natural lands are one 
of the values being threatened by our uncon- 
trolled population growth. Saving land is one 
of the only significant things left for us to 

So. 


Eight Dollar Mountain has long been known by 
botanists for its Darlingtonia bogs, which are 
rich in a variety of rare plants that grow only 
in the serpentine soils of the Siskiyou moun- 
tain range. The Conservancy began working to 
preserve part of the area only recently througti 
its Oregon Critical Areas Program. Paul and 
Melody, working together, have taken options oO}. 
two other tracts, and negotiations are under- 
way for a third. Along with Paul's gift, the 
inclusion of these tracts in a TNC preserve 
will protect two of the finest bogs on the 
mountain in a 20~-acre area. 


[from Nature Lonservancy News, recenu issue 


ENDANGERED WILDFLOWERS 
CALENDARS AND PLANT EXCHANGE 


The Rare and Endangered Native Plant ex- 
change, a recently-formed conservation colla~ 


borative whose members include the New England 


Wild Flower Society, the New York Botanical 


Garden, and the Tennessee Native Plant Society 


as well as other conservation, horticultural 
and botanical organizations, has produced a 
1983 Endangered Wild Flower Calendar and 
initiated a Rare and Endangered Plant Propa- 
gule Exchange. 


The 1983 calendar, measuring 10" by 17" when 


opened, contains fourteen full-color photo- 
graphs of endangered wild flowers in their 
native habitats, The calendar also includes 
information about the habitat and unique 


characteristics of each featured plant, reasons 
A map of 


for endangerment, and recovery plans. 
the U.S. shows the distribution of endangered 
plants in each state. 


complete information about the Plant Exchange 
collaborative and its members. 


The Rare and Endangered Native Plant Ex~ 
change is offering seeds of endangered plants 
to horticultural and botanical institutions 
and the general public. The purpose of the 
Exchange is to develop interest in cuJtivated 
sources for endangered species. ; 


Participants will receive propagules which 
they may grow to maturity. After the plants 
have flowered and set fruit, the seed ( or 
other propagules) will be returned to the 
Central Exchange for further distribution. 
Initial species in the Exchange include the 
Cumberland Rosemary (Conradina verticillata), 
Ruth's Golden-Aster (Heterotheca ruthii), 
the Spreading Glove Flower (Trollius laxus 
ssp. laxus), and pending official approval 
the Tennessee Coneflower (Echnacea tennes- 
seensis). Instructions for the cultivation 
of each species will be included. 


To join the Exchange and receive propa- 
gules of an endangered species, send $5 to 
Dr. Rolf Martin, Rare and Endangered Native 
Plant Exchange, Dept. of Chemistry, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn, NY 11210. 


Proceeds from both the Calendar and the 
Exchange will further support the conserva- 
tion of endangered species. LEND YOUR 
SUPPORT! 


[from Wild Flower Notes and News, Newsletter of 


the New England Wild Flower Society, Volume 1, 
Spring, 1982] 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION WORKSHOP 


Linda Vorobik, NPSO Editor, will be holding a 
botanical illustration workshop, Saturday, January 

8, 1983. The workshop. will consist of two three- 

hour sessions: 9:00 - 12:00 noon, and 1:00 - 3:00 p.m. 
Linda aims to teach beginners the fundamentals of 
drawing basic plant forms, but artists and illustrators 
with any amount of experience are encouraged to attend. 
Ms. Vorobik has been illustrating for over five years, 
and many of her works have been published. A $5.00 
registration fee will go to the Emerald Chapter. For 
more information, write NPSO, Dept. Biology, U of 0, 
mugene OR 97403. 


"Ways to help endangered 
flowers in your region" are suggested along with 


CHAPTER NEWS 
COAST CHAPTER OF THE NPSO??? 2727227722722 2 


There is a group of plant enthusiasts in 
Bandon who would like to organize a Bandon 
Chapter of the NPSO. Their enthusiasts range 
from rank amateurs to professional botanists 
and foresters. Persons interested in joining 
this group should contact Barbara Eakley, 
P.O. Box 1666, Bandon, OR 9Y74t1, 347-330. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Wednesday, November 24, 7:00 p.m., Central 
Library, 801 SW 10th, Portland. Janet 
Lindgren, a member of the Oregon Mycolo- 
gical Society, will give us an introduc~- 
tion to mushrooms. Janet has taught 
several short courses in mushroom iden- 
tification and was co-chairman of the 
Oregon Mycological fall show held October 
eile 


For the December program we are asking 
that each member bring 10 favorite slides 
from botanizing trips of 1°82. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW NEWS 


Leach Northwest Wildflower Botanical Park 
will be open with regularly scheduled guided 
Saturday walks in November and December at 
10:00 a.m.; other days by appointment. Call 
761-6081. The many trees and evergreen shrubs 
will be featured during the winter season. 


A LEACH BAZAAR on December 10th, Friday, 
will be held at 1100 Imperial and Hassalo, 
N.E. Portland, to raise money for parking lot 
acquisition as we rush to augment the money 
voted by the City of Portland. It will make 
a difference on how many trees must be dug out 
to provide the required parking spaces for a 
public building. 


LEACH GARDEN FREENDS 

are peopte who have come to- 
gether to heip protect the 
future of Leach Garden. 


I'd Jike to be a Friend of Leach Garden. 
My name is 
Address 
Zip 
I'd like to donate $1.00 or more: $ 
Mail to: LEACH GARDEN FRIENDS 


12924 SE Knapp 
Portland, Oregon 97236 


COMMITTEES ARE WELCOMING HELP 


Guide Training starts October 11 at 7:00 
p.m., and continues through November. Luncheon 
and evening slide/lecture programs are being 
given for various organizations upon request. 
The Historical-Manuscript Committee is 
gathering information on women botanists of 
the Western States and will be grateful for 
suggestions. Leach Librarian, Mrs. Hall, 
has begun to receive books and pamphlets 
pertaining to native wildflowers and horti- 
culture. Send all mail to 6704 S.E. 122nd 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97236, in care of 
Leach Garden Friends. 


CHAPTER NEWS, continued 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER BME Det SHARE 
Meeting: Meetings: 
Monday. November 1, 7:15 p.m. Dr. Kenton 
Thursday, November 18, 7:30 p.m., at OSU, : Wes . 
Cordley Hall, Room 2082. Nature Conservancy Poem o esa teh eo Lor Biue Vis Sh yee tee Ore une 


miner's lettuce. Dr Chambers , plant systematist 
and curator of the OSU herbarium, will discuss 
Field Trip: his research of the genus Claytonia in the 

————— Purslane Family, Portulacaceae. We will be 
meeting at the American Red Cross building, 

18th and Willamette St., Eugene. 


in Oregon. Speaker to be announced. 


November field trip to be announced at the 
November meeting. 


Monday, December 6, 7:00 p.m. In lieu of our 
paler aaNet ASE as regular meeting, we will have a Christmas 
Social and Gift Bazaar. We'll enjoy a bit of 


Bercsags seasonal refreshments, bid on an array of gift 
; 5 i , i hare 10- 
: ro) C ak 1 items brought in by the members, and s ; 
ies RE Eee Ta aa Shinde aan 15 best slides from spring and summer field 
Pratee wWwili<be the topic of our meeting. trips. This will be held at the American Red 
Christy Steck, expert botanist and Cross Building, address above, 
charter member of NPS&O will be our Pe 
speaker. Show will start at 7:30. Monday, January 10, 7:15 p.m. Dr. William 


(Bill) Bradshaw, Pitcher Plants. Dr. Bradshaw, 
U of O Biology professor, will highlight us on 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER this very insectivorous subject. 


Meetings: 
EUGENE'S U OF O MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Thursday, November 11. Spring Flora of 


Southern Appalachians. Dr Frank Lang, SOSC The Museum of Natural History's Open House 
Professor of Botany, will guide us through on October 10th was extremely weil attended and 
some of his recent sabbatical tour in was highlighted by Mr. Bill Bowerman's $10,000 
Eastern U.S. A good opportunity to learn gift to the Museum. He also offered to match any 
about the plant communitiés on the other other donations to the Museum until an additional 
side of our continents We will meet at $10,000 is raised. Thank you Mr. Bowerman! 
TeoOeDeMs der RoomL/ 1 of thes Science var 
Building at Souther Oregon State College. The Open House featured many new exhibits and 
demonstrations which included plant specimen 
Thursday, December 9. Meeting to be held mounting by Dr. Wagner, and botanical illustration 
at 7:30 p.m. in Room 171 of the Science by Linda Vorobik. All the new exhibits are 
Building at SOSC, Ashland. Topic will be waiting to be enjoyed by those of you who missed 
announced in December Bulletin. the Open House. Make sure you see the last 
six plates of the FACT RACK: Flowering Plant 
Field Trips: Families. This is a collection of photos by 
Ribert Raddin Sweetser, a turn-of-the-century 
Saturday, October 23. The Applegate . U of O botany proffessor. Also of interest are 
Valley. Mark Pechall, Geologist for the photos of the Oregon Cascades, by Don Hunter, 
Rogue River National Forest will share and scientific illustrations by Linda Vorobik. 
the geology of the Applegate countray. The Museum is open Tuesday through Saturday, 
Most of the walking will be easy - bring noon to 5:00 p.m. 


lunch and water. Carpools will leave 
Ashland Bi-Mart at 8:00 a.m., and Med- 
Ford K=Mart.at 8230. a.m, Fortnore, 1anfors 
mation contact Cynthia at 482-0899. 
Applegate residents can meet at the 
Applegate Grange Co-op on Upper Apple- 
gate Road at 9:15 a.m. 


Saturday, November 6. Albert Abee, the 
District Forest Ecologist with BLM, will 
lead a day trip to various portions of 

the Jacksonville Resource Area. He will 
-facilitate the field trip group in inter- 
preting the ecology of some local forests and 
plant communities. Carpools will leave 
Ashland Bi~-Mart at 8:00 a.m. and Medford 
K-Mart at 8:30 a.m. Contact Cynthia for MT. PISGAH ARBORETUM - OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
more information, 482=U899. a i We i 


The Mt. Pisgah Arboretum Outdoor-Natural History 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER Program will hold its monthly Educational com- 

y wlan tem Rear eto nen | mittee meeting on November 16, at 9:30 Cia = ny 

Meetings: in the home of Marge Smith, 175 W 20th Ave, 

a” es Eugene. The Arboretum's program was a success 
Monday, November 15, 7:30 p.m. Members' last may when’ we took over 1,000 students 
Slides, with emphasis or those plants for around our one~mile Nature Trail. Our volunteer 
which you need help with identification. guides explained Arboretum features to students 
Don't miss this opportunity. Unusual at each of ten Stations. We would like to 
native plants, plant habitats, or your expand our program to accomodate about twice 
favorite plant subject are also welcome. as Many students next May, BUT WE NEED YOUR HELP 
Wilbur Bluhm, coordinator, 393-2934. For more information an how you could fit in to 


this program, please call Linda Johnson, chair- 


person, at 7474048, or attend the monthly 
maeting:. 


SO re. csdley aT 
GARDENING WITH NATIVE PLANTS OF ‘THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


ena tine gate Ae wiarg wa imt, MA ee worn ah Oe Feed aa GR Eda arta ie. bts WAS Bay 


By Arthur R. Kruckeberg 
U of W Press 

Seattle, Washington 98195 
$24.95 


Oregon Grape, (mahonia, Or Berberis agui-~ 
fol ) had already been introduced into 
Spain before the 19th century from seeds and 
plants sent to the Old World from the North- 
west by naturalist-explorer Jose’ Mozifo. 

In 1824 the London Horticultural Society 
sent Scotsman David Douglas to the Pacific 
Northwest to collect dried specimens of 
flora. and harvest seeds for propagation in 
Britain. Thanks to Douglas (for whom the 
Douglas fir was named) British and other 
gardens of the world have displayed native 
Pacific Northwest plants for decades. Here 
in the Pacific Northwest, however, we're 
more inclined to buy shrubs native to China 
and Japan and trees native to our own east 
coast for use in our gardens as if being 
from somewhere else makes them more garden- 
worthy. At the same time our Pacific 
Madrone (Arbutus menziesii) is one of the 
most prized evergreen trees in Europe, and 
Artemisia tridentata (if you can believe 
it!) our common sagebrush, is a popular shrub 
in Britain where its gray foliage is used as 
a striking contrast in green borders. 


In recent years there has been increasing 
interest in native plants along with concern 
for preserving some of the Northwest's 
natural features. Use of native plants as 
living ornaments in our built environment 
(cities, suburbia, rural communities), is a 
logical extension of these interests, as well 
aS a way to create a natural woodland or 
alpine garden right outside your door. 


In this pook, Washington botanist Arthur 
Kruckeberg describes plants of ornamental 
value which are native to the Pacific North- 
west (southern British Columbia to northern 
California, east to the Rocky Mountains and 
the Great Basin), and in a delightful, easy- 

o-read style discusses their habitats and 
range, possible garden uses and propagation 
method. He describes 250 plants including 50 
species of trees (broadleaf and conifers) 

75 species of shrubs and groundcovers and 

115 species of herbaceous perennials. These 
are accompanied by lovely color plants, line 
drawings and black and white photographs. 


Berberis aquifolium and 


from Hitchcock et al, 
Vascular Plants of the 
“acific Northwest 


Arbutus menziesii (above), 
illustrated by J. R. Janish, 


An active conservationist, Kruckeberg stres- 
ses throughout the book the importance of 
respecting the ethics and rules of collecting 
in the wild. The reader is encouraged to 


collect only cuttings and seeds, except in those 


special circumstances when the habitat is 
seriously disturbed or under certain threat of 
destruction. The book includes an appendix 
listing statutes applying to plant collecting, 
and suggestions of sources of information and 
permission for collecting. 


To assist the reader in selecting the right 
plant for the right situation from this very 
diverse region, Kruckeberg includes tables 
listing gardening potential for regions of the 
Pacific Northwest, giving climate, geology, 
soils and gardening conditions of eight pro- 
vinces from the San Juan Islands to Idaho 
uplands and montane valleys; natural vegeta- 
tion zones and gardening potential of 16 
zones, weather records for selected cities 
in B.C., Washington and Oregon, and maps of 
vegetation and plant hardiness zones. 


The author discusses environmental require- 
ments to consider in selecting plants including 
temperature, soil, topography, plant inter- 
actions and aesthetic qualities. There is a 
small but well~done section on propagation 
techniques and appendices giving nursery 
sources and lists of natives suitable for 
planting in particular settings (sun, shade, 
woodland, rock garden, etc). 


The book takes us step by step, with en- 
thusiasm and clarity, through everything we. 
need to know to garden with native plants. 
The maps, tables, lists and descriptions help 
in planning what plant would be appropriate 
and would do well in a given situation. 
Information on habitat, collecting, propaga- 
tion, and growing: requirements entice the 
reader to the hunt, to collecting without 
risk of damaging plant or habitat, and offer 
the vision of success in incorporating the 
beauty of Pacific Northwest natives into our 
Man-made Outdoor living areas. 


Evelyn Hess 
Eugene Chapter 


The Future is Abundant, witcn was revieweu in 


the October 1982 Bulletin, is available from 


Tilth, 13217 Mattson Road, Arlington, WA 98223, 
at a cost of $12.95 post paid ($13.95 in 
vashington state). 


PLANT FAMILY PROFILES 
By Herm Fitz 


The Gentianaceae - GENTIAN FAMILY 

The Gentian Family is not large, consisting of 
perhaps 900 species of herbs, rarely subshrubs or 
shrubs, in 80 genera spread throughout the world, 
often in cool, moist habitats especially in temperate 
regions. Five genera are represented by some twenty 
species in Oregon. Most common are the Gentians 
(Gentiana), usually with deep rich metallic blue 
flowers, from the lowlands to subalpine areas in 

wet places, along streambanks, in bogs, mossy 
waterfall spray zones, or occasionally drier 
mountain slopes. Of the 11 species, several are 
quite rare: G. prostrata of the Steens Mountain, 

G. newberryi disjunct in high Cascade wet. meadows 

as far north as McKenzie Pass, G bisetaea Of 
Darlingtonia bogs in southwestern Oregon, and 

G. simplex, a 4-parted annual in medium elevation 
mountain bogs and meadows. Five species of Frasera 
(Frasera), with bluish to white flowers, are 
scattered in varied habitats from open hills and 
valleys, moist woods and meadowlands in the plains 
and lower mountains to the drier meadowlands, even 
to sagebrush steppe and ponderosa pine forests. 
Among these, the tall Umpqua Swertia (Frasera 
umpquaensis) is rare in open subalpine woods from 
the Rogue-Umpqua Divide to Sourgrass Mountain of 

the middle Cascades southeast of Eugene. Three 
species of Centaury (centaurium), with white to 
yellowish to salmon or red flowers, occur in Oregon: 
The natives c. exaltatum, in moist places especially 
around hot springs and alkaline lakes east of the 
Cascades and c. muhlenbergii, coming from the east 
through the Columbia Gorge to the Willamette Valley; 
and the European c. umbellatum, generally in moist 
meadows, prairies or hillsides chiefly west of the 
Cascades. Two genera are monospecific in Oregon; 
the representatives are: Swertia (Swertia perennis), 
mostly with bluish-purple flowers, widespread in 
montant to subalpine western North America in moist 
meadowland or along streambanks, and Timwort 
(Microcala quadrangularis), a diminuitive annua | 
with 4-parted yellow flowers only rarely seen or 
collected (3 times in the past 90 years; most re- 

- cently - 1981 - on a grassy slope near the Eugene- 
Springfield area). 


Members of this family, usually with glabrous 
herbiage, are characterized by simple, entire, 
opposite to whorled leaves, often connate at the 
base. The plants are rhizomatous, commonly with 
mycorrhizae, becoming saprophytic in the tropical 
genus voyria. The flowers, often quite showy, are 
perfect (both sexes present) and regular (actino~- 


morphic or bilaterally symmetrical). Borne 


Cross-section through whe ovary of 

a typical member of the Gentianaceae. 
Note the unilocular, bicarpellate 
condition with intruded parietal 
placentation bearing numerous ovules. 


A typical stamen from Gentianaceae. 
Note the versatile anther dehiscing 
(splitting) by longitudinal slits. 


Timwort (Microcala quadranguiaris), 
showing the imbricate united calyx, 
united corolla, and simple, entire 
opposite leaves. (life size) 


A single flower of Newberry's Gentian 

(Gentiana newberryi). Note the united 
calyx and corolla and the epipetalous, 
alternate stamens. (life size) 


solitary or in cymes, each flower consists of a 
united calyx, generally imbricate or with an 
overlapping or folded nature, of 4-5 sepals. 

The corolla may be rotate, bell-shaped to salver-~ 
form or tubular - in all cases consisting of 4-5 
united petals, twisted in the bud. Stamens are 
epipetalous ("upon the petals"), mounted alter- 
nately between the corolla lobes equal in number 
to the same, and with versatile anthers opening 

by longitudinal slits. The pistil is single, 
having two carpels fused into a superior, unilocu- 
lar ovary, a glandular disc at its base, with two 
intruded parietal placentae each bearing numerous 
ovules. The style is simple, with a simple or 

a 2-lobed stigma. The fruit is a septicidal cap-- 
sule releasing many seeds. 


As a group, the family tends to bloom later in the 
season, especially the Gentians which bloom from 
late summer to fall. During cloudy weather the 
Gentian blossoms close in a twisted mass, and are 
best observed open during sunny weather. Perhaps 
this mechanism excludes certain pollinators that 

fly during cloudy weather, thus ensuring greater 
"fidelity" to those that fly during sunny conditions? 
Some gentians are cultivated as garden ornamentals; 
a few (Gentiana, Swertia, Centaurium umbellatum) 
yield "bitter principles" in their rhizomes that are 
of medicinal value in various infusions, extracts, 
and decoctions. 


The generalized floral formula of the Gentianaceae 
ts expressed: 


OO) (OOs 4-5 {2) 


with a superior ovary. So... if you encounter 

a glabrous herb with opposite of whorled simple, 
entire leaves, the 4 or 5-parted perfect flowers 
with imbricate calyx and twisted corolla, both 
united, and 5 epipetalous, alternate stamens bearing 
versatile anthers - and if you find a single pistil 
with a unilocular, bicarpellate superior ovary sub- 
tended by a fleshy disc - then it is likely that you 
have found a member of the Gentianaceae - the 
Gentian Family. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE BY-LAWS OF THE NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


NOTE: MATERIAL TO BE ADDED IS IN ITALICS, AND MATERIAL TO BE DELETED IS IN PARENTHESES AND 
UNDERLINED. THESE CHANGES WERE APPROVED FOR SUBMISSION TO THE GENERAL MEMBERSHIP BY THE NPSO 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT ITS MEETING IN PORTLAND ON 25 SepTemBeR 1982, By-Laws COMPLETE BELOW, 


Article I - PURPOSE OF THE SOCIETY 
Section 1. Purpose of the Society 
The purpose of the Native Plant Society of Oregon is the preservation, conservation and the study of the native plants 
and vegetation of Oregon and the education of the public to the value of the native flora and its habitat. 
Article II - CORPORATION 
Section 1. Corporation 
This corporation is formed for charitable, educational and scientific purposes. 
Article III - MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Eligibility 
Membership in this Society shall be open to all persons, families or groups interested in the native plants of Oregon. 
Membership shall be conferred in two ways: 
1. upon written application to the (Secretary) State Membership Chairman, accompanied by remittance for dues as 
hereinafter provided, or 
2. as a member of a chapter as outlined under Article IX. . 
All paid-up members of Oregon chapters are automatically members of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. Membership 
classifications shall be set and (reviewed) revised as needed by the Board of Directors. 
Section 2. Right of Members to Vote 
Each membership shall be entitled to one (1) vote on any question requiring a vote of the membership of the corpor-~ 
ations except for family memberships. Each family membership shall be entitled to a maximum of two votes each. The 
might be vote of a group member shall be exercised by an individual designated in writing as the official delegate 
for the group (a group refers to any affiliated organization other than a chapter). 
Section 3. Use of the Society's Name : 
No member may speak for or in name of the Society without authorization of the Board of Directors. 
Article IV - MEETINGS 
Section 1. Annual and Special Meetings | 
An annual meeting of the Native Plant Society of Oregon shall be held at the date and place to be decided by the 
Board of Directors. Special meetings of the membership may be called at any time by the Board of Directors. All members 
shail be notified in writing, or by publication not less than two weeks before such a meeting. 
section 2. Quorum 
The presence of 5% of the members at any statewide meeting shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for the transac~ 
tion of business. Every act or decision (done or made by) of a majority of the members present at a meeting duly held, 
at which a quorum is present, (shall be regarded as) is a valid act of the members, unless a greater number is required 
by law, or by the Articles of Incorporation or by the By-Laws. 
Article V - DUES 
Section 1. Fiscal Year 
The fiscal year shall begin January 1 (.) and end on December 31 of each year. Annual membership is renewable 
each calendar year. 
Section 2. Determination of Dues 
Dues shall be fixed and reviewed as needed by the Board of Directors. Dues shall be payable January 1 and if 
unpaid by April 1 the membership lapses. 


section 3. Disposition of Dues 


The dues of (the) all chapter members shall be (collected by the Chapter Treasurer or Sec.-Treas. except for the Patron 
category. Each Chapter Treasurer shall collect the annual dues from each member and shall remit to the State Treasurer 
of’ the NPSO two-thirds of the amount. The remaining one-third of the dues shall be retained by the chapter) paid to the 


Membership Chairman, Thirty-five percent (35%) of all dues shall be remitted by the Treasurer to the local chapters 
for local expenses or any other use (which may be) desired by the (local) chapter (.), except for dues in the Patron 
Category. For Patron dues, an amount equal to 35% of one year's dues shall be remitted to the chapter to which the 


member belongs. 


continued on next page 


~ 


CHANGES IN NPSO BY-LAWS, continued 


Article VI - GOVERNING BODY 
Section 1. Board of Directors, Eligibility 
The Board of Directors shall be the Governing Body of the Society and only persons who are members of the 
Native Plant Society of Oregon shall be eligible (to be) for membership (of) on this board. 
Section 2. Board of Directors, Composition m 
The Board of Directors shall consist of the statewide officers of the Society, the Presidents of all affiliated 
chapters, the State Membership Chairman, the Editor of the Bulletin, plus six members elected by the general membership 


of the Society. Three of these (Members)Directors~at-large shall be elected each year (with terms of one or two vears 
oe Me aS ie SR SS SO yea 
to be determined by a drawing at the first Board meeting). 


Section 3. Vacancies 

A vacancy in the (Board of Directors) office of Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, or Director-at-Large shall 
be filled by the majority vote of the remaining Directors. An officer or Director-at-Large thus elected shall hold the 
office for the unexpired term. 
Section 4. Meetings 

There shall be a meeting of the Board of Directors at the time and place of the Annual Meeting. Additional 
meetings may be called by the President, or in his or her absence, inability, or refusal to act, by the Vice-President, 
or by any five Directors. Written notification of the date, time and place of the meetings of the Board of Directors 
shall be given by the Secretary to each Director at least fourteen (14) days prior to the meetings. 
Section 5. Quorum 

The presence of one-third of the Directors at a Board meeting shall be necessary to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. Every act or decision by a majority of the Directors present at a meeting duly held, at which 
a quorum is present, (shall be regarded as) is a valid act of the Board of Directors. 


Article VII - OFFICERS 
Section 1. Offices, Duties of President) 

The elected officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
Section 2, President 

The President shall preside at the meetings of the membership and of the Board of Directors, act as spokesman 
for the society, and (shall) perform (the recognized) additional functions (of the office) as required. 
Section (2) 3. Vice-President 

The Vice-President shall preside in the absence of the President and shall perform (the recognized) additional 
functions (of the office) as reguired. He/she shall become President immediately if the office of President 
becomes vacant. 

Section (3) 4. Treasure:’ 

The Treasurer shall keep and maintain, or cause to be kept and maintained, adequate and correct accounts of the 
transactions of the Society, including accounts of its assets, liabilities, receipts, and disbursements. The Treasurer 
shall deposit all moneys and other valuables in the name and to the credit of the Corporation with such depositories as 
may be designated by the Board of Directors. He or she shall disburse the funds of the Society as may be ordered by 
the Board, shall render to the President and Directors, whenever they request it, an account of all his or her transactions 
as Treasurer, and of the financial condition of the Society. He/she shall remit promptly to chapter treasurers their 
portion of all membership dues as received monthly, and shall have such other powers and perform such other duties as 
may be prescribed by the Board of Directors or the By-Laws. (The Treasurer shall maintain a roster of all active 
members.) An audit (must) shallbe made within 30 days prior to the Annual Meeting (by a competent member appointee). 
The auditor shall be appointed by the President and mey be a member competent in accounting or an accountant not 
associated with the Society. 

Section (4) 5. Secretary 

The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the Board of Directors, and state-wide meetings of the 

members, with the time and place of holding, and shall have duties as may be prescribed by the Board of Directors. 


The Secretary shall prepare such directives and other documents as are needed and authorized by the Board of Directors. 
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CHANGES IN NPSO BY-LAWS, continued 


Section (7) 6. Membership Chairman (and Editor) 

(The)A state membership chairman (and editor of the society bulletin) shall be appointed annually by the President, 
with the approval of the Board of Directors, (Duties of these officers will be prescribed by the Board of Directors.) 
The membership chairman shall maintain the official roster of NPSO members and forward all dues received, together 
with an accounting of them, promptly on a monthly basis, to the Treasurer. The membership chairman shall report the 
names of new members and any address changes to the editor of the Bulletin promptly on a monthly basis, and perform any 
other duties prescribed by the Board of Directors. (Both) The membership chairman shall (be) serve ex-of Ficio as a 
non-voting member(s) of the Board of Directors. . a 
Section 7. Editor of the Bulletin 

The editor of the Native Plant Society of Oregon Bulletin shall be appointed annually by the President with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, to perform the duties customarily associated with the office and such other 
duties as the Board of Directors prescribe. The editor shall serve ex-officio as a non-voting member of the 
Board of Directors. 

Section (5) 8. Delivery of Records 
Each officer, shall, upon the expiration of his or her term, or the termination of his or her duties for any other 


reason, deliver to his or her successor the record of the office. 
(Section 6. Vacancy 


A vacancy in the office of Vice-President, Secretary, or Treasurer may be filled by an election held for this 
purpose at a meeting of the remaining Directors.) 


Article VIII - ELECTIONS 

Section 1. Notice 

The Bulletin of the Native Plant Society of Oregon shall contain a timely notice of the annual election of officers. 
Section 2. Nominating Committee 

By November 15th of each year the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee to consist of a Chairman and 3 or 
more members of which only one is a member of the Board of Directors. The(y) committee shall report to the President 
by December 15th the names of (the) its nominees (selected by the committee) for elective office. The (names ) 
membership of the Nominating Committee, the list of the offices to be filled by election and the names of the (nominees) 
candidates shall be printed in the January Bulletin (or the February Bulletin in case there are). The names of additional 
nominees submitted by any group of 5 or more paid members shall be printed in the February Bulletin. A brief resume of 
the qualifications of each candidate shall also be printed in either the January (Bulletin) or February Bulletin (in 
case of additional nominees). The Nominating Committee shall not recommend any member for office without receiving 
consent of the nominee. 
Section 3. Mail Ballot (note: this sentence formerly a part of section 2; ed.) 

A ballot including the names of (the) all nominees shali be printed and enclosed with the March Bulletin and mailed 
to all paid members with instructions that it be returned not later than April ist. 
Section 4. Ballot Committee 

Ballots shall be counted by a ballot committee appointed by the President. (and) The candidate(s) for each office 
receiving the most votes shall be certified as elected. In case of a tie vote the Board of Directors shall decide. 
The newly elected officers take office at the conclusion of the annual meeting. 

Article IX - CHAPTER ORGANIZATION 

Section 1. Founding Procedure 

A group of ten (10) or more persons, members or nonmembers of the Society, may organize a chapter of the Native 


Plant Society of Oregon (by a request to the State Secretary and with) upon approval of the Board of Directors. (The) 
A written request addressed to the State Board for recognition as a chapter shall be mailed to the state membership 


chairman to initiate the process. It shall be accompanied by (the) fully completed applications for membership and 
payment of current dues for each nonmember (to the Society Treasurer). 
Section 2. Chapter Name 

Such chapters as the Board of Directors may authorize shall be designated (as), "The Chapter of the 
Native Plant Society of Oregon." Where an already) When a previously organized club or society (wants) desires to 
become a NPSO chapter, it may retain its name, if (it) prefer(s)red, and be known officially as, "The Club/ 
Society, a Chapter of the Native Plant Society of Oregon." 
Section 3. Chapter Officers, Election 
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CHANGES IN NPSO BY-LAWS, continued 


Members of (the) each chapter shall elect their own officers, consisting of at least a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer) . All elections results shall be promptly reported to the Secretary 
of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. 

Section 4. Chapter Officers, Duties 
Duties of the chapter officers shall be those usually associated with the office. 
Section 5. Board Membership of Chapter Officers 
The President of each: local chapter shall be a member of the Board of Directors of the Native Plant Society of Oregor. 
Section 6. Membership Privileges 
All members of a local chapter have full membership in the Native Plant Society of Oregon, and are entitled to all 
the privileges pertaining thereto. 
Section 7. Chapter By-Laws 
Local chapters are authorized to adopt their own by-laws, not inconsistent with those of the Society. 
Section 8. Chapter Programs 
Each chapter is encouraged to have its own programs and educational (exhibits) activities. 
Section 9. Chapter Reports . 

Publications, (and) reports of meetings, (or any articles) Chapter news and items for publication should be sent 
to the Editor of the Bulletin of the Native Plant Society of Oregon. Such information must be received by the monthly 
publication deadline (, the 15th of each month preceeding publication of the Bulletin) established by the editor. 
Section 10. Chapter Independence 

No chapter or affiliated society, or any officer or member thereof, except with approval of the Board of Directors, 
shall have power to act for the (Parent) Native Plant Society of Oregon in any official manner, financially or otherwise. 
Local chapters shali hold harmless the Native Plant Society of Oregon from any liability in connection with activities 
or functions of the chapters. 

Section 11. Chapter Meetings 

Meetings of the members of local chapters shall be held not less than four times annually, the dates, time and 
place to be decided by the local officers. 
Section 12. Dues 

Each chapter Treasurer or Secretary-Treasurer (shall) may collect the annual dues from each member and shall remit 
(two-thirds to the State Treasurer. The remainder of the dues from each member shall be retained for local expenses.) 


them in full promptly to the NPSO state membership chairman, together with annual membership renewals. 


(Article X - FISCAL YEAR ) 


(Section 1. Fiscal Year 


The fiscal year of the corporation shall begin on the first day off January and end on the last day of’ December 


in each year.) 
Article (XI) X — AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. Amendment Procedure 

These By~Laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting at any regular meeting of the 
Society, provided that the proposed amendment or amendments shall have been printed in the Bulletin at least one 
month before the meeting. Amendments, if approved by the Board of Directors, may be made by mail ballot, by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting provided the proposed amendment or amendments shall have been printed in the Bulletin 
and that the ballots (may) not be counted until at least one month after publication, and (after they were mailed 
out) ballot mailout. . | 


HEHEFERE ETE SESE TE SESE TENE TE IESE TE IESE IEE ESE SE ETE IE IESE ETE FETE HEHE SENET HEE EEE EEE BALLOT SETERE ETE TE SESE TEE TE TEESE SESE TE EET ETE SESE FETE TE TEESE DETER TEE ETE SE FETE HEE EE ESE FEE TEE 


I APPROVE the changes to the By-Laws of the Native Plant Society of Oregon as proposed in the 
NPSO November 1982 Bulletin. 


1 DO NOT APPROVE the changes to the By-Laws of the Native Plant Society of Oregon as proposed 
in the NPSO November 1982 Bulletin. 
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RETURN THIS BALLOT TO YOUR CHAPTER PRESIDENT AT YOUR NEXT CHAPTER MEETING, OR TO RHODA LOVE. NPSO PRESIDENT, 
AT 393 FULVUE DR,, EUGENE OR 97405, ALL BALLOTS MUST REACH RHODA BY 15 DECEMBER 1982, 
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The NPSO Bulletin is published monthly by the Native Plant Society of Oregon incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Oregon. You are invited to join. Membership includes Bulletin subscription. 
Use the form provided by local chapters for membership applications or change of address; chapter 
presidents with addresses and phone numbers are listed below. Send forms to: Mary Falconer; 
Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304. 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others are 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given to the 


author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 


NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY OF OREGON 


President: 

Vice President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 

Board of Directors: 


NPSO Bulletin Editor: 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


Blue Mountain: 
Corvallis: 
Emerald: 

High Desert: 
Mid-Columbia: 
Portland: 
Siskiyou: 
Willamette Valley: 


Rhoda Love, 393 FulVue Dr., Eugene OR 97405, 345-6241. 

Anne E. Kowalishen, 4949 NE 34th, Portland OR 97212, 288-2736. 
Paula Vincent, 1836 Manzanita, Klamath Falls OR 97601, 882-9630. 
Nadine Smith, 1128 Jackson, Eugene OR 97402, 344-6478. 

Wilbur Bluhm, Florence Ebeling, Marge Ettinger, Cynthia Roberts, 
Larry Scofield, and Veva Stansell. 

Linda Ann Vorobik, Department of Biology, University of Oregon, 
Eugene OR 97403, 686-3033. 


Harry Oswald, Box 459, Pendleton OR 97801, 276-2292, 

Esther McEvoy, 3290 SW Willamette, Corvallis OR 97333, 754-0893. 
Charlene Simpson, 2455 Alder St., Eugene OR 97405, 686-1094. 

Stuart Garrett, 361 NE Franklin, Bend OR 97701, 389-6981. 

Keith Chamberlain, Box 151, Mosier OR 97040, 478-3314, 

Virginia Diegel, 16415 NW Brugger Rd., Portland OR 97229, 645-1344, 
Darlene Southworth, 496 Beach St., Ashland OR 97520, 482-6341. 
George Schoppert, 11265 Phantom Ln. SE, Stayton OR 97383, 859-2613. 
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ENCLOSED WITH THIS MAILING YOU WILL FIND YOUR 
RENEWAL FORM, THIS IS THE LAST TIME THE FORM 
WILL BE SENT OUT WITH THE BULLETIN FoR 1983 
RENEWALS, SOQ PULL OUT A PEN AND PUT IT TO GOOD 
USE! PLEASE SEND COMPLETED FORM (TYPED OR 


PRINTED LEGIBLY) AND REMITTANCE TO MARY FALCONER, 


1920 ENGEL AVE NW, SALEM oR 9/304, THANK YOU, 
IF DUES ARE NOT RECEIVED BY 1 MARCH 1983, You 
WILL NOT RECEIVE YOUR BULLETINS FROM APRIL ON, 


NPSO BY-LAWS CHANGING, REFER TO YOUR NOVEMBER 
BULLETIN FOR PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE NPSO 


BY-LAWS, IF YOU HAVE NOT VOTED ON THESE CHANGES 


VET, PLEASE DO $O, BALLOTS MUST BE RECEIVED 
BY RHODA LOVE NO LATER THANL5 DECEMBER.s AT 
3493 FUL VUE DR,, CUGENE or 9/405, 


JEAN DAVIS MEMORIAL AWARD: SCHOLARSHIPS 


The NPSO will be awarding a scholarship to a 
worthy student in an Oregon college, with 
their major study in plant systematics or 
plant ecology. The scholarship is in the 
amount of $1,000, and is to be used toward 
the student's tuition within the following 
academic year. Deadline for applications is 
April 1, 1983. The award will be made by May 
1, 1983. For more information and a complete 
set of application rules, please send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: Mary 
Falconer, 1920 Engel Avenue, N.W., Salem, 
Oregon 97304. 


The Jean Davis Memorial Scholarship Com- 
mittee of the Native Plant Society of 
Oregon would like to take this opportunity 
to thank Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Teare for their 
donation to the fund. 


This would be a good time to remind all 
members that donations to the scholarship 
fund are tax deductable and would be welcome 
at any time. All interest earned from the 
donations will be apportioned out to as many 
scholarships as possible in the spring of 
each year, at $1,000 each. 


Any communication in regard to this fund 
should be addressed to Mary Falconer Commit- 
tee Chairman, 1920 Engel Avenue, N.W., Salem, 
Oregon 97304. A slight revision to the 
rules is being made that will affect graduate 
students and when completed we will make 
available through the Bulletin the full rules. 
Most colleges in Oregon will have rules and 
instructions for students to apply, also. 
Final date for receipt of applications is 
April lst of each year. 


DECEMBER 198? 


NEXT MEETING OF NPSO BOARD JANUARY 22, 1983 


The next meeting of the NPSO Board will be 
on Saturday, January 22, in Salem. Meeting 
time: 1:00 p.m. Place: The Department of 
Forestry, 2600 State Street, Salem. Agenda 
items: Introduction of new NPSOR&E 
Chairperson Jean Siddall; Discussion of 
1983 Legislation to protect Oregon Rare 
Plants; Plans for 1983 Annual Meeting in 
Fugene. 


All interested NPSO members are invited to 
attend any board meeting. 


NEW EDITOR NEEDED 


I will be resigning as the NPSO editor as of 
June, 1983. I would like to encourage anyone 
interested in this volunteer position to come 
forward. The editor's job for the NPSO is very 
rewarding. You are exposed to a variety of 
conservation and other literature, meet out- 
Standing people, and gain useful experience. 
The NPSO needs an energetic, creative person(s) 
to-fill this position. If you are curious, I 
would be very happy to answer any questions. 
Call me, Linda Vorobik, at 686-3033 (work) or 
689-9256 (home), or write me at NPSO, Dept. of 
Biology, U of 0, Eugene OR 97403. 

note. <. have received inguires about, the 
editor's position. If you are interested in it, 
write NPSO President Rhoda Love (address on 
masthead) now and plan on attending the 

Jan. 22 board meeting in Salem. 


HOLIDAY MESSAGE FROM YOUR NPSO PRESIDENT 


I want to wish each of you a peaceful and 
healthy holiday season. At holiday time 
many of our lovely Oregon wildflowers are 
dormant, although evergreens, Of course, may 
be metabolically active on sunny days. 
Others, such as our marvelous moisture-loving 
mosses, liverworts and lichens are at their 
very best during this winter season -- their 
"leaves" expanded, their cells plump with 
the water they need to live and grow. Like 
these "little plants", we who love our native 
floras and their natural habitats must be 
active now and through this coming legislative 
season if we are to assure the continued 
survival of one of Oregon's most precious 
resources: our rare native plants. 
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HOLIDAY MESSAGE, continued 


About one month from the time most of you 
are reading this, our State legislators will 
be assembling in Salem to begin their 6~-month 
struggle with our state's economic woes. We 
must be well-organized, strong and active to 
convince our representatives to give atten- 
tion to a bill to protect Oregon's rare 
plants. This is why last September I asked 
chapter presidents to approach all members 
seeking volunteers to help with our 1983 
legislative effort. I'm pleased with the 
response so far. I have heard from 2 of our 
8 chapters and from a number of individuals. 
My aim is to have enough volunteers state- 
wide so that every Oregon legislator will be 
contacted by one or more of his/her own 
constituents during the coming session. 
Remember that in volunteering to help you 
are being asked in most cases only to write 
a Letter at a crucial time. Of course, we 
also need to hear from those of you who can 
make some phone calls, work on the legisla- 
tion, or take our case directly to Salem, 
but if you feel you can write even one 
letter between January and June, I want to 
hear from you. 


. . Nw h : 
RON) 


AIR VAS ot 
SUE TPES 


western hemlock western red cedar 


Thanks to the following who have volun- 
teered so far: Harold Dunn, Nan Kennedy, 
David Wagner, Leighton Ho, Robin Lodewick, 
Herm Fitz, Chris Luneski, the Bob Frenkels, 
Dan Luoma, Russ Holmes, Ruth Hansen, Ginny 
Crosby, Nancy Felix, Carolyn Wright, Jean 
Siddall, Sue Yamomoto, Bonnie Brunkow, 

Jimmy Kagan, Esther McEvoy, Corinne Sherton, 


Martha Blau, Linda Vorobik, Charlene Simpson. 


Here is part of a charming letter I re- 
ceived from Martha Blau of Salem: "I know 
nothing of identifying, classifying, etc., 
but very much enjoy the NPSO field trips 
...- I love the wild flowers and since I live 
in Salem maybe I could be of some help to 
you. I want to help preserve our beautiful 
Oregon for future generations ..." Members, 
I know a letter like Martha's to a state 
representative will carry weight. You can 
help too and I'm hoping to hear from you. 


David Wagner has been working on ideas 
for drafting our bill. Please see his des-~ 
cription of the proposed legislation in 
this issue and contact Rick Brown directly 
with your input and/or questions. 


In other news, I have, with regret, 
accepted the resignation of our society's 
Chairperson for Rare and Endangered Plants, 
Anne E. Kowalishen of Portland. Annie told 
me that she was burned out after a number 
of years of very hard work on behalf of our 
rare plants. I know all members join me in 
saying: Many thanks, Annie, for a job well 
and faithfully done. Annie will, of course, 
continue as NPSO vice-president. 


A piece of related good news is that our 
good friend Jean Siddall has agreed to accept 
the chair vacated by Annie Kowalishen. 

Those of you who are familiar with Jean and 
her work know she is superbly qualified to 
head the R & E Committee for us. Jean has 
promised to attend our January 22 board 
meeting in Salem to give us the benefit of 
some Of her ideas for public education con- 
cerning Oregon's rare plants and to outline 
the role local NPSO chapters can play in 
the Oregon R & E Plant Project. 


My final item of news is that I attended 
the 2-day 1982 Oregon R & E Plant Conference 
on the Oregon State U. Campus, Corvallis, 
November 6 and 7. It was an excellent 
meeting led by Jean Siddall and Kenton 
Chambers of the OSU Herbarium. The meeting 
was attended by 55 botanists from around 
our state and was Co-sponsored by the OSU 
Agricultural Extension Service and the Dept. 
of Botany, and by us, the NPSO. 


I am always impressed at these meetings 
by the dedicated work done by our Oregon 
botanists. Jean had obviously spent many 
days on preliminary herbarium research, and 
the field botanists had likewise spent many 
many days field checking the plants on the 
Review List. It is little wonder. that Ore- 
gon is far ahead of other states in assess- 
ment of the status of rare plants. 


NPSO'ers, let's go into this happy 
holiday season with the resolve that this 
fine work by so many dedicated plant lovers 
will bear fruit in 1983 with the passage of 
a state law to protect our rare plants. 
Please help if you can. 


Much joy to you all. 


Flowers forever! 


Rhoda Love 
President 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The NPSO 1983 Nominating Committee has 
been appointed to seek candidates to fill 
the coming vacancies on our Board of Direc- 
tors. The Committee makeup is as follows: 
Veva Stansell, Chairperson, and members Ruth 
Hansen, Jacque Greenleaf, Juanita Manley, 
Harry Oswald, and Darlene Southworth. If 
you wish to be a candidate or wish to suggest 
a candidate, please contact Veva or one of 
her committee members. A slate will be 
chosen in time to publish their names in the 
January Bulletin. 


~—— 


CONSERVATION ALERT 


The BLM has quietly dropped its program to 
conserve sensitive species. A most alarming 
development. We cannot sue to reverse this 
decision as the previous policy was not required 
by law. The NPSO is working to learn more 

about this new policy through Faith Campbell 

and the Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. 
I encourage members to write the BLM and request 
information about what is being done to protect 
rare plants on BLM land, and next to respond 

to this information by writing their congress- 
persons. At present a plant species must be 
listed (not candidate) threatened or endangered 
in order to receive protection on BLM land! 
There are only three plant species that are 
federally listed and occur in Oregon: Arabis 
mcdonaldiana, Mirabilis macfarlanei, and 


Stephanomeria maiheurensis. 


OREGON R & E PLANT PROJECT CONFERENCE REPORT 
ORDGUN UR G8 


During the 2-day Conference in Corvallis 
November 6 and 7, we reviewed approximately 
260 species of Oregon rare plants whose 
status was uncertain. With my committee I 
am now analysing the data and a detailed 
report will be forthcoming. An updated 
version of our 1979 publication, Rare, . 
Threatened and Endangered Vascular Plants in 
Oregon is a top priority item for the coming 
months. 


We had 54 participants at the Conference 
from throughout the state and Dave Imper 
even came from the Six Rivers Forest in 


California. 


I want to thank everyone for coming and 
participating. 


Jean Siddall, Ch. 

Ore. R & E Plant Project 
535 Atwater Rd. 

Lake Oswego, OR 97304 


RICK BROWN OF PORTLAND TO CHAIR NPSO 1983 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


FLASH! LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT! 


As we go to press we have learned that Rick 
Brown of Portland has agreed to chair our 
Legislative Committee. We feel very lucky 
that Rick has agreed to take on this impor- 
tant task for NPSO and for Oregon's Rare 

and Endangered Species and we feel confident 
that with Rick's expert and enthusiastic 
leadership we will see legislation passed in 
'83 to protect Oregon's threatened plants. 


Please write or call Rick if you can help 
with this campaign: 


Rick Brown. 

3425 SW 12th 
Portland, OR 97201 
222-1146 (home) 
667-0511 (work) 


Concepts DEVELOPED FoR RARE PLANT LEGISLATION 


Over the past two years I have given con- 
Siderable thought to rare plant legislation in 
Oregon and have developed several suggestions 
which I feel will be useful in getting an effec- 
tive bill passed in 1983. These ideas have 
undergone revision and refinement through dis- 
cussions with various people: field botanists, 
agency managers, conservationists, and, most 
recently, the participants at the 1982 Rare 
Plant Conference in Corvallis. There are 
three main points to be proposed: 


1. The number of species given full protection 
of the law should be limited, in the bill, to 

a short list of the 25 most critically endan- 
gered species. (Generally recognized subspecies 
or varieties should be treated as species under 
this legislation.) From a practical point of 
view, we (Oregonians) will be doing very well 
if we.can realistically protect 25. ditferent 
kinds of plant at one time. A short list will 
help us focus on those which are most in need 
of protection, We can expect that all perti- 
nent data on the short-list species can be main- 
tained at any desired (many) locations, and 
easily kept up-to-date. The exact composition 
of the short-list would change over time (to 

be reviewed at least every two years), as 
species on the list passed into protected sta- 
tus and/or new threats arose endangering rare 
species not on the short-list. A "sensitive 
species" list would provide the pool of candi- 
dates from which the most critically endanger- 
ed short-list species would be drawn. 

From a political standpoint, the concept 
of a short list of endangered plants seems to 
have much merit. The major objection to rare 
plant legislation has been that it is a bottom- 
less pit--people panic when they consider the 
412 species on the NPSO rare plant list (drawn 
from the state "special species" list), fearing 
that managing for all these will be hopeless. 


ée. No new bureaurocracy should be created to 
develop and manage the plant protection poli- 
cies engendered by this bill. The Natural 
Heritage Advisory Council, already in place by 
prior legislation, is the obvious body to ask 
to make the decisions to place plants on the 
endangered species short list. As mentioned 
above, our NPSO Rare Plant List is based on 
the list developed by NHAC; every possible 
source of information in the state has been 
drawn upon to develop this list. The "sensi- 
tive species" list would be the plants in 
priorities 1, 2, and 3 in the Natural Heritage 
Plan for Oregon developed by the Natural 
Heritage Council. 


3. Protection of plants under this biil will 
be through existing avenues, in keeping with 
the above principle. We should use the pro- 
visions of the Land Conservation and Develop- 
ment Commission to guide land use planning 
for protection of the habitat of the criti- 
cally endangered plants. This is the most 
Serious issue in plant protection--protection 
of habitat--and we know that it works in Ore- 
gon. Enforcement of collecting and trade should 
be left up to social pressure and censure, just 
like the anti-smoking ordinances in various 
municipalities. The reasons for this idea are 
both practical and economic; no new bureauro- 
cracy needs no major appropriations and no 
extended start-up time. The principal issue 
of rare plant protection is addressed directly: 
habitat conservation. . I am convinced that we 
should limit legislation to this, for plant pro- 
pagation is best left to voluntary, private 
interests after we have failed in the primary 
task of habitat protection. 

continued on next page 


RARE PLANT LEGISLATION, continued 


In summary, the legislation proposed for 
a bill to protect endangered plants in Oregon 
should be tailored to the conditions in this 
state and not attempt to mimic legislation at 
the federal level or in other states. We can 
then give it our full support and lobbying 
energy for practical, political, economic and 
scientific reasons all together. 


David Wagner 
BRugene 


CHAPTER NEWS 


CORVALLIS CHAPTER 


No December meeting. See next Bulletin 
for announcement of January's meeting. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


No meeting in December. See January 
Bulletin for details of January 17th 
meeting. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 


Meeting: 


Wednesday, December 22, 7:00 p.m., 
Central Library, 801 SW 10th, Portland. 
Each member is asked to bring up to 10 
of their favorite slides from 1982 
expeditions. A projector with stack 
loader will be provided to show the 
pictures. 


Saturday Workshops, all meet 10:00 a.m. 
in Room E, Central Library. 


Januaary 1. None scheduled. 


Jauary 8. Pierce and Ives Islands with 
Russ Jolley. These two scenic islets 
in the Columbia River near Beacon Rock 
shelter three rare plant species. The 
islands are today in jeopardy. 


January 15. None scheduled. 


January 22. Some Plants of the Ochoco 
Mountains with our virtuoso plant finder 
George Lewis. 


SISKIYOU CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Thursday, December 9. Fire - A Manage- 
ment Tool, will be the program given by 
Gary Shade of the Rogue River National 
Forest. He will also share information 
on wildland fire... We will meet at 

7:30 p.m. in Room 171 of the Science 
Building at Southern Oregon State College. 


Thursday, January 13. Structure and 
Function of Plants, will be presented by 
Ron Nitsos, SOSC Biology Professor. 

This program will give us a deeper view 
of what goes on inside members of the 
plant kingdom. There is potential for 

a follow-up laboratory workshop on the 
following Saturday to further explore 
this part of the plant world. Meeting 
at 7:30 p.m., in Room 171 of the Science 
Building at SOSC. 


ese tse seeseetsccecs 


There is a group of plant enthusiasts in 
Bandon who would like to organize a Bandon 
Chapter of the NPSO. Their enthusiasts 
range from rank amateurs to professional 
botanists and foresters. Persons interested 
in joining this group should contact Barbara 
Eakley, P.O. Box 1666, Bandon, Oregon 97411. 
347-3030. 


HIGH DESERT CHAPTER 


Meeting Report 


At our October meeting Kathleen Cooper 
was elected 1983 President and Stuart 
Garrett was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
It was also decided to change our chapter 
by-laws to allow for meetings every other 
month during the non-summer months. 


Meeting: 


January. Marge Ettinger will share her 
exquisite Alaskan wildflower shots with 
us. 


EMERALD CHAPTER 


Meetings: 


Monday, December 6. 7:00 p.m. Christ- 
mas Social, Gift Bazaar and Slidefest. 
We'll enjoy seasonal refreshments, bid 
on donated gifts, and share 10-15 of 
your best slides of spring and summer 
field trips. We ask that each coming 
bring a saleable item of interest to 
NPSOers. Suggestions: potted plants, 
seed packets, photographs, books, maga- 
zines or monographs, calendars, drawings 
or prints, wreaths, note cards, maps, 
mistletoe, etc. Do not wrap the item. 
Come prepared to price it. If no one 
offers the minimum price the donor keeps 
it. All proceeds will go to the Emerald 
Chapter to help finance the work. of the 
society. Guests and visitors are welcome. 
Meet at the American Red Cross Building, 
150 East 18th, Eugene. ; 


Monday, January 3, 7:15 p.m. Note: 

this is a. change from the date announced 
in the November Bulletin. Dr. William 
Bradshaw, U of O Biology Professor, will 
present a program on insectivorous plants, 
focusing on pitcher plants, Darlingtonia 
californica. 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION WORKSHOP 


Saturday, 8 January 1983, 9:00-12:00 noon 

and 1:00-3:00 p.m. 
University of Oregon, Room 33, Science II 
$5.00 registration fee L. Vorobik 686-3033 


Linda Vorobik, NPSO Editor, will be teaching 

a two-part workshop on Saturday, January 8th. 

The first part of the day will be spent rendering 
the basic forms of plant subjects into recogniz- 
able and accurate pencil drawings. The morning's 
goal is to finish at least one pencil sketch or 
drawing. After lunch, participants will be 
introduced to different media, especially pen 

and ink and watercolor. Stations will be set 

up so that participants can try different kinds 
of papers, pens, watercolors, etc. - An array 

of published and unpublished illustrations will 
be arranged for viewing and discussion. Partici- 
pants may spend the afternoon developing their 


continued on next page 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION WORKSHOP, continued 


morning's sketch with pen and ink or watercolors 
if they wish. Linda aims to teach beginners the 
fundamentals of drawing basic plant forms, but 
artists and illustrators with any amount of 
experience are encouraged to attend. 


schedule 

9:00 introduction, drawing basic forms, 
composition 

10:00 drawing exercises 

12:00 lunchbreak 

1:00 exploration of illustration media 

3:00 optional workshop/discussion until 5:00 p.m. 


materials 

number 2 pencil or softer 

kneaded eraser 

pencil sharpener 

sketchpad (larger sizes are better unless you 
are only interested in field sketching) 

optional: ink drawing materials, watercolor 
materials, or other media and papers 


fee j 

& $5.00 registration fee must be received by 

the Emerald Chapter of the NPSO no later than 
Friday, 7 January. Send check or money order 

to: Emerald Chapter of the NPSO, Juanita Manley, 
Treasurer, 2550 Warren, Eugene OR 97405. 
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Room 33, Science II is located on the University 
of Oregon Campus, across from the Museum of 
Natural History. Parking is available in a 
student lot to the 2aSst of the Science iF 
building. 


Ms. Vorobik has been illustrating for over 

5 years, and many of her works have been pub- 
lished. Her pen and ink illustrations can be 
viewed at the U. of O. Museum of Natural History, 
1412 noon to 5 p.m., Tuesday - Saturday. Prints 
and orginals are for sale. For more information 
about the workshop, call Linda at 686-3033, or 
689-9256 (home). 


WAGNER’S FERNTASTIC NaTuRE CALENDAR FOR 1983 


The people in Eugene have recently been 
presented with Dave Wagner's new nature calen- 
dar. It features the information of interest 
to all naturalists: phases of the moon, day 
length, good clamming tides, bloom time of 
spring plants, spring bird migration dates, 
gray whale migration times, and many other 
tidbits of nature notes relating to the natural 
environment of northwestern Oregon. It is 
illustrated with original drawings of ferns and 
liverworts accompanied by short lessons. It 
is being sold to support Dave's botanical enter- 
prises on his spring, 1983 sabbatical. You can 
get a copy by sending $5.00 to him at: 


David Wagner 
Box 30064 
Eugene, OR 97403 


Gymnocarpium dryopteris 


BOOK REVIEW 


Rocky Mountain Wildflowers. Wildflowers 4, 
by Ronald J. Taylor with photography by Bob 
and Ira Spring. Touchstone Press. Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. $7.95. 


Wildflowers 4 is a field identification book 
presenting wildflowers that can be readily 
located in the Rocky Mountains from New 
Mexico to the Canadian border. The various 
species were identified and photographed in 
such areas as: the Gros Ventre Wilderness, 
Wyoming; Colorado National Monument, New 
Mexico; Yellowstone Glacier and Teton Na- 
tional Parks; and Utah's Uinta National 
Forest. This is an excellent book for the 
western wildflower lover. 


continued on next page 


BOOK REVIEW, continued 


An interesting Distribution Map divides the 
Rocky Mountains into three subdivisions -- 
Northern, Southern, and the Middle Rocky 
Mountains (including thé Uintas Mountains.) 
Three succinct pages identify the various 
zones and give a thumbnail history of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


The book is inviting reading, physically 
speaking, with very clear, clean type and 
darker headings for identification purposes. 
To facilitate field identification, repre-~ 
sentative plants have been arranged first 
according to color, secondly by flower 
shape, and third, alphabetically by common 
name. 


Four pages in the front of the book initiate 
the reader into floral symbolism. . The 
various flower shapes are identified with 
simplified drawings. Each of these appears 
on the top of the page by the flower illus- 
tration. In another small box next to the 
floral symbol is the color of the plant. 
Symbols stand for fused petal flowers, non- 
fused petals, bell-shaped, sunflower types, 
and others. . 


The flowers are then arranged by common name, 
Latin species name and family. The author 
says "there is no single 'right" name for the 
plants in the book. The common names used 
are thought to be those most widely accepted 
or, in the biased opinion of the author, the 
most appropriate." 


Each page carries two flower photographs, 
generally 145 x 3 inches or 34 x 2 inches. 

The varying shapes on the pages lend interest, 
as, of course, .does the color photography. 
The photographs are large enough to allow 
interesting backgrounds to be photographed as 
well as the flowers. Several attractive 
black and white scenes also grace the book. 
Ira Spring, the photographer, writes an 
illuminating page at the close of the book on 
cameras and flower photography. He discusses 
lenses and film and writes of his real 
experiences that will make the photographer/ 
reader smile in assent. 


Taylor's flower selection shows common flowers 
that are sometimes overlooked and he treats 
them with equal respect as the beauties and 
exotics that are included. He treats the 
Sandwort, the asters and the daisies well, 
along with the pink and yellow Monkeyflowers 
and the Yellow Lady Slipper, to name just a 
few. Many of our favorites are listed here, 
and those that are not local invite us to 
travel to see them. 


The one column half-page text under each 
illustration tells the reader little tidbits 
of information as well as the technical items 
of note. 


Reference materials include an index to com- 
mon and Latin names, a glossary and illus- 
trations of plant structures. 


Rocky Mountain Wildflowers is not too often 
seen in local bookstores, but it is a field 
identification book that is well worth the 
money, as it gives hours of easy entertain- 
ment, in. or out of the field. 


[from The Sego Lily, Newsletter of the Utah Native 
lant Society, November/December 1982 issue] 


PIERCE AND IVES ISLANDS IN DANGER 


The Army Corps of Engineers is currently 
planning construction of a new navigation 
locks at Bonneville Dam to accomodate larg- 
er vessels, This project would require 
excavation of over 3 million cubic yards of 
rock and earth, referred to as "spoils." 
The problem is - What to do with these 
spoils? 


The Corps has listed several alternative 
sites for disposal of the spoils, but 
clearly at the top of their list are Pierce . 
and Ives Islands, in the Columbia River 
near Beacon Rock. The spoils would be de- 
posited on these islands to a depth of from 
15 to 30 feet above their present natural 
level. 


The two pristine islands are central 
features of what may be the most scenic and 
still natural part of the Columbia River 
Gorge. The area is much the same as it was 
when Lewis and Clark passed by in 1805. 

Here the river is free-flowing within its 
natural shores. Beacon Rock and Mt. Hamil- 
ton stand just to the north, while on the 
Oregon side there are spectacular waterfalls 
and forested ridges rising to nearly 4000 
feet above the river. Deer, coyotes, beavers, 
blue herons, bald eagles, and a variety of 
other birds and mammals make their homes on 
the two islands. Canada geese and Rocky 
Mountain elk use the islands seasonally. 
Bear tracks are commonly seen on the main- 
land shore just opposite Pierce Island. 


1871 etching of Beacon Rock, from the 
shore of Pierce Island in the Columbia R. 
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PIERCE AND IVES ISLANDS, continued 
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Artemisia lindleyana 


Rorippa columbiae 


Drawings from Hitchcock, et al, Volume 5, 
Vascular Plants of the Pacific Northwest 


In addition, there are excellent popula- 
tions of at least three species of native 
plants which are considered threatened or 
endangered, primarily because most of their 
natural habitat has been inundated behind 
dams on the Columbia. The first of these is 
Artemisia campestris ssp. borealis var. 
wormskioldii (northern wormwood), listed as 
"sensitive" by Washington; will be listed 
as "rare and endangered" by Oregon; added 
to the federal list at the March 1982 Con- 
ference in Bend. There is a 5-10 acre 


stand of this species on Ives Island, 
easily the finest known population in the 
northwest. This location is some 25 miles 
west of the previously known occurences of 
A. campestris. At least three other plants 


normally found east the Cascades are also 


found on the islands, namely: Mimulus 
breviflorus, Grindelia columbiana, and 
Gaillardia aristata. 


The second species is Artemisia lindle- 
yana (riverbank wormwood) , listed as "sen- 
sitive" by Washington and "rare and endan- 
gered by Oregon. This very aromatic sage 
is more common than A. campestris, but the 
undisturbed population along the shoreline 
of the two islands is probably the best in 
existence, 


The third species is Rorippa columbiae 
(Columbia cress), listed as endangered" 
in Washington, "rare and endangered" in 
Oregon, "rare and endangered" in California, 
and as "candidate threatened" on the federal 
list. This perennial crucifer lives near 
the waterline, thus far found at nine sites 
around the shoreline of Pierce Island, two 
sites on Ives Island, and numerous sites 
along the Washington shore just opposite 
Ives Island. More intensive survey of both 
islands will be conducted after the river 
level drops next summer. 


Pierce Island also has some excellent 
stands of native grasses, including at 
least two possibly unique types of Descham~ 


psia caespitosa communities. 


Large parts of both islands are flooded 
annually at high water of the Columbia in 
May and June. If any of the potentially 
flooded area were covered by spoils it 
could be expected that periodic flooding 
would continually wash sediments out of 
the spoils heap onto the adjacent lands. 
Thus even the area not directly covered by 
spoils could be modified sufficiently to 
endanger existing plant and animal habitats. 


The Washington Department of Game has 
written, "The use of Ives and Pierce 
Islands as receptacles for excavation ma- 
terial should be avoided. These islands 
have extremely important wildlife habitat 
that would be destroyed or severely altered 
by the proposal. If Columbia River flood- 
ing occurs before island revegetation, 
serious siltation and erosion problems 
would result. We advise that alternate. 
fill areas be found for excavated material." 


In 1931, the Corps had its eye on 
Beacon Rock as a source of rock for jetty 
construction on the coast. Only public 
outcry saved it from domolition. Now, in 
1982, we must again let the Corps know that 
they should not destroy these excellent 
natural areas of the Gorge. Other spoils 
disposal sites are available which will not 
endanger natural environments. 


Please write to Patrick Keough, Engineer- 
ing Planning, Corps of Engineers, P.O. Box 
2946, Portland, Oregon 97208, urging that 
no spoils be deposited on Pierce or Ives 
Islands, and that other, less sensitive 
disposal sites be selected. Since the new 
locks project has not yet been authorized 
or funded by Congress, it is extremely im- 
portant that copies of your letter be sent 
to Senators Hatfield and Packwood and to 
your Congressman. 


Russ Jolley 
Portland Chapter 
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Membership Chair; 1920 Engel Ave. NW; Salem OR 97304, . 


Contributions to the NPSO Bulletin or non-delivery notice should be sent to the editor. Others are 
welcome to use material from the NPSO Bulletin. Courtesy pleads, however, that credit be given to the 


author and to the Bulletin. Copy deadline is the 15th of each month. 
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